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One Hundred Years of Psychological Warfare 


N this year of 1948—the 100th year of the Communist Manifesto—we shall un- 

doubtedly hear a great deal about the one true democratic faith, that of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. We can expect the Communist claim that an unquestioning and 
undebatable loyalty to ruthless dictatorship which alone knows best what the world 
needs—we can expect this claim to be redoubled by Communists the world around in 
this new year. 


[his vear of 1948 will be a good year also, it seems to us, not only for reafirming the 
lemocracy we ourselves have built—and making clear the ways in which Communist 
psychological warfare has tried to steal the word “Democracy” away from us. It will 
be a fine year for remembering and emphasizing the high place of military as well as 
psychological war in Communist thought and doctrine. 


| he words of the Communist leaders, from Karl Marx on to the present, words never 
denied by any of them, show that they have considered war to be a means of achieving 
the world revolution which has always been a primary part of the Communist faith. 
hey have always believed and often said that war and revolution were intimately re- 
lated. And their words and actions have indicated that by war they have meant mili- 
tary warfare, economic warfare, diplomatic warfare and psychological warfare—that 
any or all of the four may be conducted at a given time—that all are merely different 
aspects, and sometimes different phases, of the same world struggle, which up to now 
has lasted 100 years. 


[his was the belief of Marx and his contemporary Engels, and these two have been 
rightly called “the fathers of modern total war.” Both were close students of tactics, 
strategy, and logistics, and wrote much about war, exchanging military ideas over a 
per iod of many years. Their emphasis upon war, and particularly Engels’ emphasis upon 

“the nation in arms,” is not so often referred to in Communist political propaganda. 


| [’ was from Marx and Engels that Lenin got his realistic view of war and political 
power. Like Marx, he saw war as “midwife to revolution,” and he wrote about it 
plainly enough. “Our party,” he wrote in reference to the last phases of World War I, 
“will consistently support those proletarian parties and groups in foreign countries as 
are already, during the continuance of the war, fighting against their own imperialist 
government and their own bourgeoisie. Particularly, our party will encourage any in- 
cipient fraternization of the masses of soldiers at the front of all belligerent countries, 
with the object of transforming this vague and instinctive expression of solidarity of 
the oppressed into a class-conscious monument, with as much organization as is feasi- 
ble, for the taking over of all the powers of government in all belligerent countries by 
the revolutionary proletariat.” 


And in a still blunter tone, Lenin also wrote: “The natural development of Capital- 
ism, evolving into Imperialism has brought forth an imperialistic war. This war has 
brought mankind to the brink of destruction, jeopardized all civilization, ruined and 
brutalized millions of human beings. There is no way out of it except through a pro- 
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letarian revolution. We want to recast the world. We want to end this world war 
waged by imperialists in which millions of people are involved and millions of dollars 


Inv ested, a War W hich cannot be ended i ina truly democratic way without the greatest 
revolution in history.” 


A third statement Lenin made, is even plainer: “Uneven economic and political de 
velopment is an absolute law of capitalism. Hence the victory of socialism is possible 
first in several or even one capitalist country, taken singly. The victorious proletariat 
of that country, havi ing expropriated the capitalists and organized its own socialist pro 
duction, would stand up against the rest of the world, the capitalist world, attracting to 
its cause the oppressed classes of other countries, raising revolts in those countries 


against the capitalists, and i in the event of nece ssity coming out even w ith armed forces 
against the exploiting classes and their states. . . 


HE disowned Trotsky, who was nevertheless the organizer of the huge Red forces, 
and who is still the saint of certain dissident communist groups today, insisted that 
every young worker should learn to shoot and that by doing so he would be “accom 
plishing the most important task of his own class.” It was Trotsky, too, who said 
. we are engaged in carrying on a world revolution, in a struggle with world Im 
perialism, with the tasks of the world proletariat, which includes the Russian proletariat 
. the struggle for obtaining power is not, for us, merely the next step of a national 
democratic revolution. No, it is the fulfillment of our international duty, the con 
quest of one of the most important positions on the whole front of the struggle against 
world Imperialism.” The struggle, he continued, was “directed against the very foun 
dations of Capitalism, which seems bent on the mutual imperialist destruction of the 
peoples of all nations. An increasing revolution against this unceasing slaughter! That 
is our fight; and the stakes are the destinies of humanity.” 


From Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, the present Communist leader evidently 


absorbed his beliefs on war and revolution. He, also, has spoken with unmistakable 
meaning. 


“The proletarian revolution, its move, its scope and achievements,” wrote Stalin, “ac 
quire flesh and blood only through the dictatorship of the proletariat . . . The seizure of 
power r [by the proletariat] is only the beginning. For many reasons the bourgeoisie that 
is overthrown in one country remains fora longt time stronger than the proletariat which 
has overthrown it. Therefore, the whole point is to retain power, to consolidate it, to 
make it invincible. To attain this it is necessary to carry out at least three main tasks 
that confront the dictatorship of the proletariat on the morrow of victory: 

“C1) To break the resistance of the capitalists; to liquidate every attempt on their 
part to restore the power of capital. 

Xa). 16 organize construction in such a way as to rally all the laboring people 
around the proletariat, and to carry on this work along the lines of preparing for the 
liquidation, the abolition of classes. 

“(3) To arm the revolution, to organize the army of revolution for the struggle 
against foreign enemies, for the struggle against imperialism. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is needed to carry out those tasks.” 


Another statement of Stalin’s follows: “The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot 
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arise as the result of the peaceful development of bourgeoisie society, and of bourgeoi- 
sie democracy; it can arise only as the result of the smashing of the bourgeoisie state ma- 
chine, the bourgeoisie army, the bourgeoisie bureaucratic machine, the bourgeoisie po- 
lice.” 


UT worth especial notice in this year of 1948, are Stalin's words about Commu- 
nists in America spoken as far back as 1929: “A word or two regarding the tasks 
and the mission of the American Communist party. I think, comrades, that the Ameri- 
can Communist party is one of those few Communist parties in the world upon which 
history has laid tasks of a decisive character from the point of view of the world revolu- 
tionary movement. You all know very well the strength and power of American capi- 
talism. Many now think that the general crisis of world capitalism will not affect 
America. That, of course, is not true. It is entirely untrue, comrades. The crisis of 
world capitalism is developing with increasing rapidity and cannot but affect Ameri- 
can capitalism. The three million now unemployed in America are the first swallows 
indicating the ripening of economic crisis in America . . . I think the moment is not far 
off when a revolutionary crisis will develop in America. 


“And when a revolutionary crisis develops in America, that will be the beginning of 
the end of world capitalism as a whole. It is essential that the American Communist 
party should be capable of meeting that historical moment fully prepared and of assum- 
ing the leadership of the impending class struggle in America. Every effort and every 
means must be employed in preparing for that, comrades. For that end the American 
Communist party must be improved and bolshevized. For that end we must work for 
the complete liquidation of factionalism and deviations in the party. For that end we 
must work for the re-establishment of unity in the Communist party of America. For 
that end we must work in order to forge real revolutionary cadres and a real revolution- 
ary leadership of the proletariat, capable of leading the many millions of the American 
working class toward the revolutionary class struggles. For that end all personal factors 
and factional considerations must be laid aside and the revolutionary education of the 
working class of America must be placed above all.” 


One further statement, although many more could be quoted, firmly establishes the 
place of war in Communist thought: “International imperialism, with all the might of 
its capital and its highly organized military technique, which represents a real force, a 
real fortress of international capital, could under no circumstances, under no possible 
conditions, live side by side with the Soviet Republic, both because of its objective situa- 
tion and because of the economic interests of the Capitalist class which were incorpo- 
rated in it; could not do this because of commercial ties and of international financial 
relationships. A conflict is inevitable. This is the greatest difhculty in the Russian 
revolution, its greatest historical problem: a necessity to solve international problems, a 
necessity to call forth the world revolution.” 


HESE are things to remember, and remember clearly, as we meet the world de- 

velopments in 1948. They are things to remember as we hear the claims of world 
salvation that are bound to form a large part of the Communist shouting for 1948, the 
centenary of the Communist Manifesto—the first hundred years of conflict which, by 
every stated Communist belief, have been one hundred years of warfare. 
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The Future of Armor 


“~ 


By Major General James M. Gavin 


The place for the heavy tank is in the Smithsonian Institution. We must de 


velop lightly armored vehicles, mounting highly penetrative guns, that are air 


transportable 


And we must develop and produce aircraft suitable for the pe- 


culiar requirements of airborne combat. If we don't we will be left with the 


finest civilian luxuries in the world and without means of protecting them. 


\RMOR IN THE FUTURE JUST AS ALL OTHER 
means of war must fly. Possessing good cross-country mo- 
ibility, and gunned to destroy any earth-bound vehicle, the 
tank will play the decisive role in the coming battles for the 
airhe ei Armored reconnaissance vehicles will be equally 
imp¢ rtant in a tactical role. The dispersion of future antl 
airborne defenses and troops, and the critical need for 
information immediately upon landing, will make armored 
reconnaissance vehicles invaluable to an airborne attacker. 
High on the list of any enemy antiairborne defensive equip 


MUST FLY, 





MAJOR GENERAL at 
Athirty. seven, Major 
General James M. Gavin saw 
1s much airborne warfare in 
World War II as any other 
soldier, allied or enemy. His 
intimate knowledge of Amer- 
can airborne developments is 
revealed in his book Airborne 
Warfare to be published in 
February by the Infantry 
Journal Press. It isn’t often 
that the INFANTRY JouRNAL publishes two articles by 
the same author in one issue but General Gavin is the 
kind of officer from whom you expect exceptional 
things. In addition to this discussion of the future of 

rmor you will find on page 22 a chapter from Airborne 
Varfare describing the Holland campaign. General 
Gavin graduated from West Point in 1929, took the 
Company Officers’ course at Benning in 1933, and the 
vartime General Staff course at Leavenworth in 1942. 
He still commands his wartime outfit, the 82d Airborne 
Division, stationed at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
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ment will be armor. 
be in the future. 


[his was so in World War II and will 
Against an airborne landing, widely dis 
persed units will go into action by locating and isol: iting the 
attackers.’ This can best be done by motorized and armored 
patrols backed by larger units of armor. To cope with this 
the airborne force must have vehicles capable of reconnais 
sance and counter-reconnaissance missions and_ vehicles 
mounting weapons that can destroy the enemy's armor. 
Such sirborne armored vehicles are most likely to make the 
difference between victory and defeat in airborne combat. 

Besides armored vehicles themselves, successful airborne 
combat requires the qualities of mind and combat leader 
ship traditionally attributed to cavalry. Boldness, aggres 
siveness, flexibility of mind and mental as well as physics i] 
courage are all essential to the successful conduct of air 
bocne | combat. The tactical stage for the cavalry or armored 

cavalry of the future will be deep i in enemy territory where 

cavalry is at its best. It must be flown to get there. The 
strategic and tactical employment of our armored cavalry is 
clear. It must be flown. 

This poses a perplexing problem to our contemporary 
students and planners of warfare. World War II seems to 
have proven that it takes a tank to fight a tank. And now 
that tanks are carrying armor plate from seven to twelve 
inches thick, weighing from sixty to a hundred tons, it 
will take quite an airpl: ine to lift and fly such iron leviathans 
to the battlefield. Even to fly a fifty ton tank requires a 
converted B-36. These cost some 
apiece, 


twenty million dollars 
and there aren’t more than three airfields in the 
U.S. at the present time where a B-36 can land. 

It is true that we have such planes and we have such 
tanks but we also have hand-carried antitank weapons of 
the shaped-charge principle that can knock out a foot-thick 
tank with a single round. 

Obviously there is fallacy in reasoning that concludes 
we must fly 60- to 100-ton tanks in airplanes that do not 
yet exist in order to win future airhead battles. The matter 
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most certainly deserves further study. My purpose is to 
consider our present doctrine, analyze historical trends, and 
arrive at what I believe is a reasonable prediction of the 
future of airborne armor. 


There is a Need for Flying Armor 


[he need to give our armored cavalry wings has been 
recognized by our leading military analysts for some time. 
Even the horse has received serious consideration as an air 
borne possibility. In the July 1946, Military Review Lieut. 
Colonel John H. Swenson, instructor at the Command and 


General Staff School, impressively presents the effect of 


airborne horse cavalry landed in an enemy rear a 
War Department Equipment (Stilwell) Board ] 
May, 1946, recommended that the feasibility of ¢ 
tanks and armored cars into gliders be investigate 
ing on future wat his new book Men Agai 
Colonel S. L. A. Marshall says: “The only logical 
corollary of decisive strength in the air arm is them 
by air of all forces which fight on ground—infant 
and artillery—and of the supply necessary to supp 
This logic breaks down only at the point where the 
arises whether it is economically possible to deve 
maintain an air transport of such c: apacity. That 
be decisively advantageous is incontestab le.” 

In the Armored Cavalry Journal for March Apr 
Colonel Hayden A. Sears, Director of Instruction 
Armored School, thoroughly explored the possil 
“armored ¢ 
are organized primarily for offensive action in hos 
And where could they find ; 
place to fight than in an airhead? As Colonel Se: 
on to say, “armor must be mobile if it is to be empl 
strategic offensive operations and must possess the 1 


transporting armor by air, stating in part: 


areas. Elow true! 


of the troops it supports if it is to be employed on 
tactical operations.” This too is fundamental. Arm 
have the mobility of the troops it supports, not onl 
tactical but strategic mobility as well. And troops © 

tactical and strategic mobility need armor if they — .- 
exist as a combat entity on a future battlefield. Colonel 
“Without lift, 
neither armor nor its supporting troops will remain truly 
mobile as that term may imply tomorrow. Armor of the 
future may be forced to be relatively light in weight if the 
full advantages of available air lift are to be re alized. 

This cannot occur today and might be incapable of accom- 


Sears logically arrives at this conclusion: 


plishment tomorrow; however, it is a possibility of the 
future which cannot be overlooked.” 


Airborne Armored Vehicles of World War Il 


Chis last statement, considered in its application to 
masses of vehicles is correct, but the fact is that armored 
vehicles were flown and fought in airborne operations of 
World War Il. The British airborne forces especially de 
signed and constructed the Hamilcar glider to carry the 
light tank. They used such tanks very effectively as air- 
borne weapons in the Normandy invasion. We ourselves 
also haa a light tank battalion shipped to the United 
Kingdom for airborne use in the invasion, but the British 
planned to use all of their available Hamilcars and tugs and 
our battalion had to be redesignated as a ground unit. 


In the 82d Airborne Division, the Division R 
sance Troop had jeeps modified with armor- plate ; 
for driver and crew. These were flown into Non 
D-day by CG4A gliders and into Holland on § 
17, 1944 in the assault echelon. They proved i 
and performed magnificently on typical cavalry 

he problem then is not one of whether armor 
can or will be flown. It has been flown. And i: 
Hown on a much more extensive scale in the fut: 
mored divisions will fly. They had better fly or 


going to be soundly defeated if we try to win 
battles w ith IINCriI Me owt nal - ae. 





urvmervie. re reels assured that any Israelite who has the 
hardihood to accept his challenge will likewise be a spear 
man armed cap-a-pie, and that any such competitor in hi 
own panoply is bound to be his ‘inferior. So hard set i 
Goliath’s mind in these two ideas that, when he sees Davie 
running forward to meet him with no armor on his bod 
and nothing in his hand that catches the eye except his 
staff, Goliath takes umbrage instead of alarm . . . he does 
not know that David, having realized, quite as clearly a 
Goliath himself, that in Goliath’s accoutrements, he cannot 
hope to be his match, has therefore rejected the panop' 
that Saul has pressed upon him. . . . . And so this luck! 
Philistine triceratops stalks pompously to his doom.” 

The story of David and Goliath has been repeated 
throughout history. Implicit and unreasoning reliance on 
weapons that have won in the past is suicidal. Though ini 
tial success may seem to justify the soldier’s great confidence 
in his weapons, without at least an occasional reappraisal 
this confidence turns very soon into a blind ignorance. 


The Historical Pattern Is Constant 


This pattern has been the same throughout the history of 
war. The individual hoplite succumbed to the phalanx, a 
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ed, completely confident Goliath, the mailed horse 
in, was now opposed by an agile quick-striking David, 
| Later, 






hand spear and powerful bow. when armor 
t proved, a new combatant appeared clothed as usual 
at eavy armor and a profound belief in his own invincibility 
+the armored knight. But at Agincourt the British bow- 
his apen narEOne” but quick afoot, faced the heaviest ar 
loes #aored force then known. So heavy, in fact, that when dis 
Hount ed through combat they lay as helpless victims to 
in ie blow of the first foot soldier who could get to them. 
ply fpgincourt, and Crécy with the first European use of gun 
less powder saw the end of the heavily armored knight. 
ipplanted by the quick-footed bowmen and, in time, 
ite v foot soldiers with firearms. 
man learns slowly and the idea of invincibility of 
eight and st: ability still persists. The story of David 
r nd Goliath holds the same lesson for tod: ry’s solc diers it did 





They 


oldiers of thousands of years ago. 
War is a dynamic science, ever changing. The principles 
same but the means and methods constantly de 
k Every change is opposed by many of those who 
of last war for they are convinced that their way was 
a nd | is the best. 
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ihows it detached and the fuselage shoved forward. 


chological basis for this resistance so vitally af 


soldier's judgment is the strong inner desire for 


something known. They do not want new 
acause thes« weapons will not be what the \ 
s from this subconscious fear of change that 


stance and inertia spring. This runs throughout 
and perhaps its most important specific mani 
that the heavy tank 


lay 1S the reluctance to see 


1e Face between armor! and gun, with the tank 


growing heavier, already spells doom for the 
is in the Smithsonian In 
lighter, 
armored vehicles 


; heav \ tank 


e tor the 
he future of armored vehicles lies 
lightly 
penetrative guns 


2,000 to 3,000 yards 


ellie -<er, equipment. | hes« 


must mount the most highly available 


tor reasonable ranges, say, [hey must 
have great cross-country mobility. They must have enough 


armor to protect the crew trom flak, small arms, and 


bursts. Magnesiums and silicates must be used for light 
ness of construction wherever possible. Shaped-charge and 
recoilless features must be incorporated in the artillery. 


Such vehicles should not weigh more than four or five tons 


The Future Pattern of Air Power 


History has still another lesson for us that merits con 


tinual examination. Air power is any weapon that can be 
Hown. When armored cavalry flies it is air power—just as 
much air power as a bomb or missile. The present genera 
today 


he 


question in the mind of every military student is what lin« 


tion has seen al r power in its inception and we are 


witnessing the first evidences of its development 


ot development will it follow? What will air powel! be ten 


What will the 


twenty years trom now? 


vears trom now? elements of power be 
There IS again a historic: i] parallel 
worth the close St scrutiny, the development of s 


Man once 


1 pows I 


feared the sea. Bevond the wire. were 


eternal flames, boiling waters, and consuming monsters 
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most certainly deserves further study. My purpose is to 
consider our present doctrine, analyze historical trends, and 
arrive at what I believe is a reasonable prediction of the 
future of airborne armor. 


There is a Need for Flying Armor 


The need to give our armored cavalry wings has been 
recognized by our leading military analysts for some time. 
Even the horse has received serious consideration as an air- 
In the July 1946, Military Review Lieut. 

Colonel John H. Swenson, instructor at the Command and 
General Staff School, impressively presents the effect of 
airborne horse cavalry landed in an enemy rear area. The 
War ogee Equipment (Stilwell) Board Report of 
May, 1946, recommended that the feasibility of converting 
tanks and armored cars into gliders be investigated. Writ- 
ing on future war in his new book Men Against Fire, 
Colonel S. L. A. Marshall says: “The only logical strategic 
corollary of decisive strength in the air arm is the movement 
by air of all forces which fight on ground—infantry, tanks 
and artillery—and of the supply necessary to supply them. 
This logic breaks down only at the point where the question 
arises whether it is economically possible to develop and 
maintain an air transport of such capacity. That it would 


borne possibility. 


be decisively advantageous is incontestable.” 

In the Armored Cavalry Journal tor March-April 1947, 
Colonel Hayden A. Sears, Director of Instruction at The 
Armored School, thoroughly explored the possibility of 
transporting armor by air, stating in part: “armored divisions 
are organized primarily for offensive action in hostile rear 
How true! And where could they find a better 
place to fight than in an airhead? As Colonel Sears goes 
on to say, “armor must be mobile if it is to be employed in 
strategic offensive operations and must possess the mobility 
of the troops it supports if it is to be employed on limited 
tactical operations.” This too is fundamental. Armor must 
have the mobility of the troops it supports, not only their 
tactical but strategic mobility as well. And troops of great 
tactical and strategic mobility need armor if they are to 
exist as a combat entity on a future battlefield. Colonel 
Sears logically arrives at this conclusion: “Without lift, 
neither armor nor its supporting troops will remain truly 
mobile as that term may imply tomorrow. Armor of the 
future may be forced to be relatively light in weight if the 
full advantages of available air lift are to be realized. 
This cannot occur today and might be incapable of accom- 
plishment tomorrow; however, it is a possibility of the 
future which cannot be overlooked.” 


areas. 


Airborne Armored Vehicles of World War Il 


his last statement, considered in its application to 
but the fact is that armored 
vehicles were flown and fought in airborne operations of 
World War Il. The British airborne forces especially de- 
signed and constructed the Hamilcar glider to carry the 
light tank. They used such tanks very effectively as air- 
borne weapons in the Normandy invasion. We ourselves 
also haa a light tank battalion shipped to the United 
Kingdom for aisborne use in the invasion, but the British 
planned to use all of their available Hamilcars and tugs and 
our battalion had to be redesignated as a ground unit. 


masses of vehicles is correct, 








In the 82d Airborne Division, the Division R 
sance Troop had jeeps modified with armor- plate | 
for driver and crew. These were flown into Norm 
D-day by CG4A gliders and into Holland on S, 
17, 1944 in the assault echelon. They proved i 
and performed magnificently on typical cavalry mission 

The problem then is not one of whether armored «aya) 
can or will be flown. It has been flown. And it wil] } 
own on a much more extensive scale in the future. ; 
mored divisions will fly. They had better fly or we » 
going to be soundly defeated if we try to win airhe 
battles with unsupported ground infantry armed only wit 
hand carried weapons. 
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Fly They Must 


The trends of aircraft development and combat tect 
nique point clearly to the fact that armored units will ) 
flown by some nation soon. The real problem is, no 
whether it can be done, but how it must be done. And 
problem is not as tough as it may appear to be, for the his 
tory of warfare contains many parallels to our prese 
problems. A study of combat history and sound deductiorp 
from that study will bring the answers into sharp focus. 

The battle of weapon versus armor and of mobility op 
posed to stagnation is as old as history itself. Perhaps th emingl 

earliest recorded account of a heavily armored and = attlefiel 


the Bri 






paratively immobile combatant overcome by agility, mofPydna t 
bility, and a good weapon is the Biblical story of Davicpietical \ 
and Goliath. An account of it published recently is foun} #2 prid 
in the best seller, A Study of History, by Arnold J. Toyn}@ unpre 
bee: “Before the fatal day on which he challenges th} gentuties 


armies of Israel, Goliath has won such triumphant vicp#oce a 





tories with his spear whose staff is like a weaver’s bean wvalryir 
and whose head weighs six hundred shekels of iron, and he} @¢ cou 
has found himself so completely proof against hostile}apethod. 
weapons in his panoply of casque and corselet and targe:ff ind ol 
and greaves, that he can no longer conceive of any alterna ff hardil 
tive armament; and he believes that in this armament he is ppobility 

invincible. He feels assured that any Israelite who has the rmed, 
hardihood to accept his challenge will likewise be a spear J") W 
man armed cap- a-pie, and that any such competitor in his ith ha 
own panoply is bound to be his inferior. So hard set is f§™prov" 
Goliath’s mind in these two ideas that, when he sees David re d 
tne al 


running forward to meet him with no armor on his bod) 
and nothing in his hand that catches the eye except his Fe. & 


staff, Goliath takes umbrage instead of alarm . . . he does jpored | 
not know that David, having realized, quite as clearly as BRount« 
Goliath himself, that in Goliath’s accoutrements, he cannot {iP blo 
hope to be his match, has therefore rejected the panoply HS!'"©° 
that Saul has pressed upon him. And so this luckless powder 
Philistine triceratops stalks pompously to his doom.” - st 

lV toot 


The story of David and Goliath has been repe: ated 
throughout history. Implicit and unreasoning reliance on aut 
weapons that have won in the past is suicidal. Though ini PSS: ' 


tial success may seem to justify the soldier’s great confidence Iagnd G 
in his weapons, without at least an occasional reappraisal, Py 
this confidence turns very soon into a blind ignorance. 
ay ti 

The Historical Pattern Is Constant ‘lop 


This pattern has been the same throughout the history of °° 
war. The individual hoplite succumbed to the phalanx, 9 d 
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Vly IN\ incible mass ot manpower that dominated the 
In the Battle of 
ts greater mobility 
versatility suppl: inted the phalanx. The 
leful of his infantry legions and developed them to 
srecedented perfection. They ruled the battlefield for 
es until they met the mailed horseman armed with 
Mobility and firepower favored the 
man and he rose to the top. | le, too, was confident 
uld not 


ld until the Roman Legion came. 
Roman Legion with i and 


y 
Roman 


g 
— 


nd sword. 


ot 


imagine or conceive of a better arm ot 


Soon there appeared on the eastern horizon anew 
horseman. From the steppes of Asia he brought 
hood and striking power combined with a greater 
lity than had ever been seen before. heavily 
completely confident Goliath, the mailed horse 
vas now opposed by an agile quick-striking David, 
and spear and powerful bow. Later, 
oved, a new combatant appeared clothed as usual in 
vy armor and a profound belief in his own invincibility 
the armored knight. But at 
unarmored but quick afoot, faced the heaviest ar 
| force then known. So heavy, in fact, that when dis 
y as ounte | through combat they lay as helpless victims to 
in 1 w of the first foot soldier who could get to them. 
ply Megincourt, and Crécy with the first European use of gun 
armored knight. They 
ere supplanted by the quick-footed bowmen and, in time, 
te vy toot soldiers with firearms. 
But man learns slowly and the idea of invincibility of 
ss, weight and sté ability still persists. The story of David 
liath holds the same lesson for today’s soldiers it did 
soldiers of thousands of years ago. 


The slow, 


when armor 


Agincourt the British bow- 





eS Se See 


vder saw the end of the heavily 


War is a dynamic science, ever changing. The principles 
same but the means and methods constantly de 

Every change is opposed by many of those who 

v of last war for they are convinced that their way was 


1S the be Sst. 
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: the British Miles M-68, the freight compartment becomes a trailer. Inset shows it detached and the fuselage shoved forward. 


lhe psychological basis for this resistance so vitally af 
fecting the soldier's judgment is the strong inner desire for 


in something known. They do not 


security want new 
weapons because thes« weapons will not be what they 
know. It is from this subconscious fear of change that 


mencal resistance and inertia spring [ his runs throughout 
history, too, and pe rhaps its most important specihic mani 
testation today IS the reluctance to See that the heavy tank 


is done. The race between armor and gun, with the tank 


constantly 
heavy tank. 
The place for the 


growing heavier, already spells doom for the 


» heavy tank is in the Smithsonian In 
armored vehicles lies lighter 
lightly 
penetrative guns 
2,000 to 3,000 vards 


have great cross-country mobility 


stitution. The future of 


much lighter, equipment. These armored vehicles 


must mount the most highly available 


tor reasonable ranges, say [hey must 
[hey must have enough 


from flak, 


and silicates must be 


armor to protect the Crew small arms, and 


bursts. Magnesiums used for light 


ness of construction wherever possible. Shaped-charge and 
recoilless features must be incorporated in the artillery 


Such vehicles should not weigh more than four or five tons 


The Future Pattern of Air Power 


History has still another lesson tor us that merits con 
tinual examination. 


Hown. When armored cavalry flies it is 


Air power is any weapon that can be 
air power—just as 


much air power as a bomb or missile. The present genera 


tion has seen alr powel in its ince ption and we are today 


first The 


question in the mind of every military student is what line 


witnessing the evidences of its development. 


ot development will it follow? What will air power be ten 
What will the 


twenty vears trom now? 


vears from now? elements of ower be 


[here is again a historical parallel 


worth the closest scrutiny, the development ot powel! 


Man once feared the sea. Bevond the horizon wer 


eternal flames, boiling waters, and consuming monsters 
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The brave who ventured to sea met frequent disaster be- 
cause of storms, frail craft, and loss of direction. Those who 
survived were the heroes of their time. And when 
Phoenician sailors finally ventured beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, they were the greatest heroes of the known world 
because they had conquered that awesome substance which 
covered so much of the earth. Despite the early hazards 
man soon learned to master the sea and turn it to his mili- 
tary advantage. The Persian King Darius launched the 
first big amphibious operation across the Hellespont in the 
sixth century before Christ. His son, Xerxes, brought 
amphibious operations to a high state of proficiency. They 
were followed by the Greeks and Romans, each improving 
on the means and methods of their predecessors. But it 
took until] 1944 for man to reach full realization of the pos- 
sibilities of the sea in war. That year in the Allied invasion 
of Normandy man employed thousands of seacraft of a 
multitude of types, each designed and built for a special 
[here were some that travelled over both land 
and sea, there were shallow-draft and deep-draft vessels, 
infantry carriers, tank carriers, mine sweepers, rocket ves- 
sels, missiles—every type of vessel it took to bring the full 
weight of sea power to bear on the enemy at the decisive 
place and hour. 

It will take no less of air power if man is to carry into 
combat the means he will need to overcome a well or 
ganized defender. 

Legend and folklore have passed down to us an account 
of an amphibious war that contained a situation strikingly 
like the one confronting us today. It is from the Roman- 
Carthaginian War. Carthage, great maritime nation and 
commercial rival of Rome, sent its ablest general, Hannibal, 
through Spain and across the Alps with, among other 
things, a herd of elephants. His mission was to defeat the 
Romans and cause the surrender to Carthage of the Roman 
nation. He met with many successes, ultimately moving 
with freedom from one end of the Italian boot to the other, 
though he did not succeed in capturing the city of Rome, 
nor in overcoming the will of the Roman people to resist. 
After several years of fighting the Romans decided Hanni- 
bal could be beaten and forced to withdraw if the 
Carthaginian fleet were defeated and Hannibal cut off from 
his homeland. To do this required several innovations in 
the use of sea power. The Romans built up their galleys 
with several banks of oars to obtain greater mobility. Then 
on the top deck they placed their fighters, in position to 
deliver the full weight of their power against any adversary 
with whom they could close. This striking combination 
of mobility and fire and its method of combined em- 
ployment was as radical in its day as the P-80 is now. 

Meanwhile, the Carthaginians, confident of their in- 
vincibility, awaited the onslaught. Had they not routed the 
Romans for the past ten years? The elephants had proven 
a decisive factor and the Carthaginians had an unlimited 
supply of them. The problem for the Carthaginian General 
Staff was merely one of building boats big and strong 
enough to get the elephants to where they could fight 
Romans. Meanwhile the Romans went on with their in- 
crease of fire power and mobility of seacraft. Soon they had 
enough to meet the Carthaginians at sea on what they 
considered reasonably good terms. But the Carthaginians 


purpose 
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were having trouble. What were they doing? Trying , 
build boats around the elephants. An elephant is not * 
faring animal; in fact he hates the sea. He wasn’ built 
go to sea. His bulk is a mass of concentrated weight ex 
ing in constant defiance of gravity. Getting a boat aroyy 
him, and building enough boats to get enough elephar 
out to sea, was still an unsolved problem when the { atal dy 
came. The Carthaginians suffered the most decisive defe. 
at sea in their history, which began the national declig 
that ended in annihilation. 


» oe? «oll 


The Lesson We Must Learn 


But with their passing they left us a lesson—the less 
that seems so impossible to learn. The fine ground armid 
that won the last war are not good enough to win the ne 
If a new means of transport can give them greater mobili 
and bring to the battlefield greater fire power, it must 
exploited. There lie the combat victories of the future, 
in remembering too thoroughly how the last war was won 
And if, in exploiting these media, new types of craft, anj 
new types of weapons and combat weapons and combs 
vehicles must be built, then let us build them as soon » 
we possibly can. 

We must build the weapons, the combat vehicles, an; 
the aircraft that will permit us to fly our armored division 
For it is in the air that the future of armored forces js » 
be found. 

There will be heavy opposition to such a program. Ou 
designers claim that our automotive production potentiz 
is our greatest defensive asset and the product it delivers: 
the American market is a heavy vehicle. There is no plac 


P stsc 
in the American automotive business for a plastic, silica iy 
magnesium, soybean automobile, and they have no interes{[hould 
in helping the Army develop such a vehicle. Well, there iffifaces ca 
no market, either, for 81mm. mortars, or 155mm. rifles, offpavload 
P-80s, but we developed them, and we will have otheffble cr: 
combat requirements in the future that have no civilia[fhazards 
counterparts. We had better build such vehicles or wi} Final 
will be left with the finest civilian luxuries in the worl/fiifo fight 
and no means of protecting them. barked 

Whether we describe it as the Four Freedoms or as simJ}942. | 
ply as a British statesman did last year, being able to of§pounti 
down to the railroad station “and get a ticket to go wher g@helds a: 
in the hell we please,” our way of life is at stake and th pe of 
competition in which we are now engaged is a keen one fiifensive 
Either we show foresight now and develop the meanfipffensir 
that will enable us to fly everything we need for combat «fi ffensi 
another nation will. If another does, well, we've had it Hither 

Criticism of such a program will be by those who wil iJ» say 
show statistically that we cannot build enough airplanes fiifhe be: 
provide all of the bombers, fighters, and reconnaissanc: fier, th 
planes we need, let alone troop-carrier transports in theliiself { 
numbers this program contemplates. My answer is thi fiibther ( 


we had better build the aircraft necessary to get troops 
about strategically and tactically or we will not have base 
from which to operate our other combat craft. 

But we must stop building one converted B-36 to fly on 
Sherman tank. Our troop carrier aircraft program must be 
based upon planes especially built for the purposes in 
tended. It is most uneconomical to plan on a complete! 
new craft for every combat load. Troop carrier airplane 
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rtist’s conception of a projected Fairchild plane with detachable fuselage. It is built along the lines of the C-82 and the new C-119. 


be built so that the engines and Hight control sur 


hould 
ces can - used to fly many different types of det: che ible 


Bayloads. 1 or this we could make a maximum use of avail 


bl craft and the same time protect them from the 


, rise of long exposure in forward areas. 


there will still be those who say it takes a tank 
pe fi ight a tank, and that we found this out when we em 

irke very ambitious tank destroyer program in 
f 142, It won’t be easy for a thin-skinned combat vehicle, 
mounting however good a gun, to move about future battle 
rainst conventional heavy armor. It may be that the 
vpe of tank I have recommended has greater tactical de 
ensive qualities than offensive despite its great strategic 
Mfensive characteristics, but I believe we can develop its 
Mtensiy Certainly we must have it if for no 
reason than its strategic and tactical defensive merits. 


ries 


ked on a 


belds iV 


e qualities. 
ether 
y that it cannot be any good because we already have 
he best there is in offensive heavy armor (armor, remem 
ber, that anticipates going to the 100-ton class to protect 
| is simply setting up to be an 


j Say 


seit trom existing guns 
ther Goliath. 
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We 
\\ e must de velop 


[his much is clear from the lessons of history 
must develop light armored vehicles 
air-transportable lightweight antitank guns for use on our 
irmored vehicles and on the ground. We must develop 
We must lighten all 
items of combat equipment used by the armored forces, and 
their signal, medical, 


And fins illy we must develop and produce aircratt 


light armored reconnaissance vehicles 


quartermaster, ordnance, and other 
services. 
suitable for the peculiar requirements of future airborne 
combat. This last 


tachable fuselages, and ten-ton payload aircraft of an opera 


requirement means track-laying, de 
tional radius of one thousand miles that can land in prac 
tically any area that is cleared of trees, poles, fences, and 
similar obstructions. 

Only when we learn these lessons and apply them will 
have regained Its traditional 


armored cavalry again 


Striking at high speed by air, 


the 
combat role. 
ground combat that requires mobility and the retention ol 
the initiative until the decision is gained, the 
cavalry will play the decisive role in future airborne com 
bat. 


and entering 
armored 


It is in airborne combat that the future of armor lies 
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In World War II our infantry used too many men 


in an attack. Fewer men committed means fewer 
casualties without much loss of firepower. 


I asked fourteen friends, all former regimental commanders, 
to comment upon the first draft of this article because I 
wished to avoid criticism of tactical employment based 
only upon my own observations. These officers include 

and one cavalryman 
who commanded an armored infantry regiment. 


eleven infantrymen, two marines, 


Their 
combined experiences were acquired in nearly every area 
in which American ground forces fought. Ten of the 
fourteen agreed with the thesis, three disagreed, and one 
was noncommittal. Officers who served in Europe both 
agreed and disagreed, as did those who were in the Pa 
cific. In other words, there was no unanimity among the 
members of any one 


group. Several gave excellent sug 


gestions which were incorporated in the final draft. 


Wi 
attac k 


INFANTRYMEN OFTEN USE TOO MANY MEN IN THI 
lhe truth is we use too many more often than we 
use too few 

As an example let's briefly examine a limited-objective 
attack made by a reinforced battalion of a well trained, 
battlewise division. 
hill, fortified Conditions and the situation are 
ide: 1 both favor the att icking troops. Artillery, mortar and 
direct-fire plans are well prepared and pe rfectly coordinated. 
lhe attacking soldiers know the details of the assault: what, 


where, and why. 


Let the objective be what it may: vil 


lage, area. 


all the members of 
the team have gained facility by the experience of several 


when, how Because 


battles, little time 1s required tor determining the tactical 
maneuvel!l and preparing the fire plans. 


There’s plenty of 
time to disseminate 


all needed information. 





COLONEL BRANNER P. PURDUE commanded the 120th Regiment, 
30th Infantry Division during the last seven months of 
World War II. After service as an enlisted man in the 8th 
Infantry and Ist Engineer Regiments, he entered West Point 
in 1921. Following graduation, like many other Infantry 
officers, he served at various stations within and outside the 
United States. He is now on duty at Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
with Headquarters Army Ground Forces. 
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TOO MANY ME 


By Colonel Branner P. Purdue 












After all men have been briefed, direct-fire support 
weapons are sneaked into position and the riflemen arrive 
the line of departure, all undetected by the enemy. 
H-hour, artillery, mortars, machine and antitank guns, 
overwatching tanks saturate the enemy positions, WI! 
smoke blankets critical observation points. The rifleme 
move out confidently, being used to victory. Accompanyinfy 
tanks, which had halted temporarily well in rear of ¢ 
line of departure, start forward, overtake the riflemen, a 
both move near the objective. 

When the most forward attackers reach a general |ir 
seventy-five to 150 yards from the near edge of the obje 
tive, the supporting fires shift deeper into the enemy's ar 































; he ivV\ 


: behin 
] t 
least 

artille 
men | 
object 


serve 


are k 


Our riflemen and tanks move in at a fast walk, firing rif " 
gre nades, bazooka projectiles and tank-cannon shells to | ae 
the enemy into the belief the artillery and mortar conce gh 
trations are yet falling. Marching fire from rifles and tanifl iets 
machine guns are added. Most of the enemy troops hai ie 
been driven deep into their holes and the refore do not s he 
our approaching infantrymen and tanks. ails 
When the attackers first-reach the objective, a critic PI 
moment, some of the enemy get their heads up to open wit! f sa 
machine-gun and other small-arms fire which our troop re 
at once beat down with fire from all weapons: rifles, ni: = 
and hand grenades, automatic rifles, bazookas, tank c: inne ar 
and mz whine guns. But as in nearly all such attacks on) 
small percentage of our attacking riflemen are needed i se 
these local fire fights. The objective is captured before thie. 
majority reach positions from which they can add their “mt _ 
The attackers know that the enemy soon will throw art z 
lery and mortar shells on the position. The battalion an a 


company commanders realize that every minute saved i i 
occupying and preparing positions from which to meet ! 
possible counterattack is apt to save a soldier from being hi hit 
Therefore, leaders had designated in advance the area 
be occupied by each squad, and as the result, no time is los 
But, before the squad leaders can assign individual oo. ition 
and before the men can dig their foxholes, the shells 
down. Fifteen or twenty men are hit before they can cig" 
In the meantime, the reserve rifle company and tl 
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H heavy weapons company move up ten or fifteen minutes 
nd the assault companies, using routes which are the 
obvious and which afford the best protection trom 
But, skillful as they are, 
ire hit by shell fragments during the march to the 


rv and mortar fires. several 


objective. And this is not the end of casualties in the re 


serve and heavy weapons companies a tew more soldiers 


°F are killed or wounded while digging in. 

; , Later, the enemy counterattacks. Our men cut loose 
nil . with rifles, automatic rifles, machine guns, antitank guns, 
a nd tank cannon. But by far the heaviest and most effective 


. of our fires come from artillery and mortars which are ad 


h usted by a few forward observers. These indirect fires 


separate the enemy infantry from their tanks; a lucky round 





} disables a tank; the enemy tankers, seeing their infantry 
? stopped, do not dare continue the advance alone. The 
= counterattack stops and the enemy is hurt badly. Our in 





fantrymen did their share of stopping the enemy, but most 
>» { the casualties inflicted upon the hostile troops came from 
a rtillery and mortars. 

. | [he score? Very much in our favor: the objective taken, 
J . uinterattack beaten back, many enemy killed or cap 
“i d, more wounded. But on the debit side: ten of our 
f ntrymen killed, forty or more wounded. Of these fifty 
q nore casualties, approximately thirty, or sixty per cent, 
ne from shell fragments.’ 

d isualties caused by shell fragments average in propor 


to the numbers of men in the target area, other factors 


xamples of percentages (of total casualties) caused by fragments 
Wounded: Saipan (27th Infantry Division), 50.7; Leyte (XXIV 
( ), 43.4; Okinawa (XXIV Corps), 69.6; Anzio (VI Corps), 80.4; 
(Third Army, Aug.-Dec. 44), 61.3; ETO Fifth Army, Jan.-Dec. 44), 
ETO (Ninth Army, Jan.-Apr. 45), 64.8. Killed: The only known 
f the percentage of those killed by fragments was made in Italy. 
gi single study showed that 85 per cent of deaths resulted from frag- 
Study of Battle Casualties, 

iber 25, 1946. 
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We could cut the numbers of attacking infantrymen from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 


such as cover and avoidance of massing being equal. Sup 
pose there had been half the number ot attac ke rs the SCOre 
probably would have been even better in our favor, becauss 
instead of thirty shell-fragment casualties, there well could 


have been only fifteen. 


One-half As Many Men Could Have Done It 


Could the battalion have been successful with only on 
half the number of attackers? In answering this question, 
let us consider the reasons for the quic k and efhcient cap 
ture of the objective. I hese reasons were complete and 
accurate briefing had given the men knowledge of the situa 
tion and of what they were to do; surprise gained by the 
fast, smooth movements of the riflemen and tankers from 
the line ol departure to the objective; ind well planned, 


accurate hires, direct and indirect, which saturated all 
points that could have been occupied by the enemy. ‘The 
only one ot the above factors which was de pe nde nt upon 
the numbers of attacking troops was the fire power placed 
upon the enemy immediately after our artillery lifted. On 
half the numbers of infantrymen could have laid down am 
ple bazooka and rifle-grenade blufhing fires. Of course, ther 
must be enough riflemen, together with tankers, for clean 
ing out the enemy. That we usually use far too many 

shown by the tact that seldom are all the riflemen com 


mitted to clean up missions. Unless the conditions—such 


as cover afforded by houses, wn ds or fortifications 


trongly 
favor the defenders, a comparatively few attacking rifl 

men and tankers can do the mop-up job. In the heavy 
weapons company most of the men are used to Carry am 
munition. If the terrain permits the use of jeep carrie: 

the number of soldiers manhandling ammunition can _ b 
cut wav down, and therefore unless full use is first made of 
available vehicles, the number of men moved forward with 
the heavy weapons companies is lik« ly to be excessive. In 
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my opinion, judging from actions | have seen, a considera- 
tion of all these points in the analysis of successful battalion 
attacks during World War II will show that the numbers of 
attacking infantrymen at times could have been cut fifty 
per cent. However, much more often, a decrease of only 
twenty-five per cent would have been feasible. € ‘onversely, 
there were occasions when a reinforced company could have 
ac complished a mission assigned a battalion. 

We have described a highly successful action—one where 
conditions favored the attacker and where everything went 
well. But what is the effect of numbers when an attack is 
Let us take another hypothetical action. 
[his time, the outfit is not in good condition. 


not successtul? 
Casualties 
y among olhcers and noncommissioned of 
ficers with the result that the unit has lost combat efficiency 


have been heavy 


instead of having gained proficiency through experience in 
battle. 

The two assault companies arrive at the line of departure 
on time but the men are not briefed; they don't know the 
he plans for the supporting fires are sketchy. The 
attached tankers are woefully handicapped by not having 
been given clear orders in time for the essential briefing 


score 


ol f all crews 

\t H-hour, the attacking troops move out hesitantly. 
[hey come within view ot the enemy and are struck at once 
by machine guns, and a few minutes later by artillery and 
Why do these soldiers meet overwhelming fires, 
whereas those who went forward in the ideal attack escaped 
In the 
first attack, the heavy and perfectly coordinated support: 


mortars 


severe casualties when closing with the enemy? 
ing fires kept the enemy from bringing direct fire upon the 
advancing troops; the confident, fast moving infantrymen 
closed with the enemy before he had time to fire effective 
artillery The unfortunate sol- 
diers in this second attack do not have supporting fires 
which keep the enemy from bringing down killing direct 
fire; furthermore, the hesitation of the attackers gives the 
enemy time for laying down his artillery and mortar fires. 

lhe enemy, virtually unopposed, increases the volume and 
accuracy of all of his fire power. Among our own troops, 
the timid hit the ground, crawl to cover, and lie there im 
movable and The brave continue forward, 
darting from cover to cover, but continuing casualties soon 
pin them down, courageous though they are. Although the 
enemy machine guns then suspend fire, the shells keep 
coming down, getting a hit now and then. Our tanks 
slowly come up to the vicinity of the pinned-down infan 
trvmen. When at last the hostile indirect fire stops, officers 
and noncommissioned officers, by brave and self-exposing 
actions, try to lead their men forward. The tanks also ad- 
vance. But the alert enemy again brings down heavy artil- 
lery and machine-gun fires, together with accurate antitank 
fire from hidden weapons. Three struck tanks spout hot 
flames and heavy, black smoke. More infantrymen are 
killed or wounded. Once more the attack stops. 

The battalion commander commits the reserve company, 
but doesn’t arrange for increased supporting fires upon the 
enemy. As a result, the soldiers of the reserve company 
likewise come under superior fire power and they fail, too. 

The entire battalion has been committed, a number of 
good soldiers have been killed, many more wounded, and 


and mortar concentrations. 


ineftective. 
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nothing has been accomplished except gaining in 


Matior 
of the enemy's position. 


More Men Wouldn't Have Guaranteed Succe;; 


Perhaps, because friendly troops to the right ind |e 
have been successful, the enemy in front of our beate, 
battalion is in danger of being encircled, and our |ittalio, 
might be fortunate in seeing the enemy garrison withdray 
But there might not be such good ck and the battalio, 
will have to withdraw, re-form, and try again, or else ap 
other outfit will have to be assigned to take the objectiy, 
And the pity of it all is that this second attack also ; 
likely to fail unless it is bolstered by much better : ippor 


ing fires than were given the first assault. 

Returning to the attack failure, what was the cause 
reason? Lack of numbers? No, twice the number of jp 
fantrymen would have furnished only a little more power 
because the fire power of advancing foot soldiers is jn 
finitesimal compared with that of the supporting arms. Lac 
of explanation and briefing? Yes, this was an important 
factor because the Americen soldier never does his best yp 
less he understands what he is to do. Lack of fire power: 
Yes, infantrymen seldom are able to furnish all of the fir 
power needed for a successful advance—strong additional 
fire must come from supporting weapons. With bette: 
briefing, and above all with more fire power, the attack 
probably would have been effective. Given ample sup port 
ing fire power, any attack made by reasonable numbers o} 
well trained infantry men can be successful. On the othe: 
hand, massing many men to seize an objective does noi 
assure success—the value gained by the small amount o! 
added fire power is ov echelenved by the disastrous casualties 
inflicted by enemy artillery and mortars. The more men 
we have in an attack zone, the more we have who are vu! 
nerable. 


» UO 


We Win With Fire Power 


We have described two types of attacks: the ideal and the 
casualty-producing failure. The effects of using too many 
men instead of taking full advantage of the great fire 
power available to infantrymen of today are the same in 
successful actions which fall short of being ideal. We win 
with fire power, and fire power is not dependent upon num 
bers of riflemen. 

I came to the conclusion that my regiment—120th Infan 
try Regiment, 30th Infantry Division—had been using too 
many men in the attack after seeing how we continued be 
ing successful after casualties had severely cut our rifk 
strength. I could have filled up the rifle companies with 
replacements, but we had adopted a rigid policy never t 
permit replacements to join their new companies excep! 
during lulls between offensive actions when there was 
ample time and opportunity for orientation. Old men re 
turning after recovering from wounds, yes; new men, no. 
It was not fair to commit these replacements to battle betor 
they could learn the score because they all too often got 
themselves hit before they could be of any value except ~ 
dubious value of adding numbers. Daily fighting broug! 
daily casualties, the rifle companies suffered a gradual, a 
all-too-apparent, shrinkage in size. But we continued taking 
all assigned objectives because casualties did not materi ally 
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fire power, the fire power of infantry heavy weap- 
f field artillery. And our numerical decrease did 
y our ability t to stop counterattacks—we threw 
iy small enemy attacks, and one huge one, when 
depleted much in size but little in fire power. 
earning what we could accomplish with depleted 
panies it became obvious that we often had been 
,manv men when we were at full strength. As the 
- looked for opportunities to use fewer men—and 
ted thereby. We assigned much larger objectives 
ions than before, with a resultant dispersal of com 
nd of men within the companies. At times, one or 
panies, reinforced with tanks, took objectives which 
had been considered battalion tasks. The most 
assignment was the objective given the 2d Battal 
n it led the regiment in our assault crossing of the 
uth of Wesel. The division zone was divided into 
tural zones by canals which formed obstacles to 
mmunications. Division therefore wisely decided 
formation of three regiments abreast, and by chance 
e was nearly as W ide as the total assigned the other 
ments. We crossed in column of bz visions. and the 
» 2d Battalion was given the mission of seizing an 
t over three square miles and which included three 
sprawling hamlets. A stupendous task, according to our 
iformer standards, but here we had unlimited artillery sup 
port,” and we had had recent experiences in using relatively 
hsmall numbers for capturing large objectives. The result 
vas wav above all we had hoped for. The 2d Battalion, 
ite the handicap of having most of one of its two assault 
mpanies landed several hundeed yards downstream from 
yone, captured its assigned objective nearly on the 
Hoptimistic schedule. The 3d Battalion crossed immediately 
the 2d and, because of the large zone assigned the 
battalion, had for itself a much narrower zone. 
Depth gave it punch and it broke through the enemy de 
tenses and drove six miles inland by 1800 of the crossing 
iday. By 2100, the Ist Battalion had easily cleaned out all 
of the enemy who had been bypassed. Our casualties were 
§ small—in fact, they would have been infinitesimal had it 
not been for those caused by enemy artillery among the 
troops which were unavoidably massed on the near side of 
pthe river before, By taking ad 
vantage of the record amount of fire power available, we 
were able to economize on the numbers of men first com 
leaving the maximum possible number available 
1aneuver and, as it turned out, for exploiting the 
breakthrough. 


and during the crossing. 


Fewer Men, Fewer Casualties 


My own experience in using fewer men—and, far more 
important than my own limited observations, conclusions 
gained by talking with quite a number of other former 
regimental commanders—have convinced me that we should 
change our concept about the numbers of men needed to 
take objectives. However, in order to avoid misunderstand- 

| wish to emphasize that I do not advocate decreasing 
imbers of men in infantry companies, battalions or 
There are many times when all available infan 


seven battalions of field artillery supported three regiments of 


nt 
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times oOccul 
when conditions prevent the effective use of supporting 
hres; 


try is needed to win battles. Some of these 
such conditions frequently are found during fighting 
in woods, jungles and towns where attacking 
must laboriously annihilate the enemy. Another example 


where small numbers cannot perform their mission is when 


rilemen 


the quality ot the enemy is such that none will run or sul 
render, when they must be sought out and killed one by one. 
A third example is defense at night or in woods—ample 
numbers of soldiers are needed to keep the enemy from 
bypassing, or infiltrating forward defense 
For these reasons, we cannot materially cut down the 
size of infantry units. 


through, our 
areas. 
\ But we should learn how to use less 
men in order to take full advantage of the many opportuni 
ties for saving lives. 

we can learn how to use fewer men only by 
should correct the 
limiting our training to specialization. During the interval 
between World Wars I and Il, The Infantry School did 
teach coordination of supporting fires but, 


Ot course, 


training. First, we tendency toward 


as | remember 
the instruction during 1928-29, we spent only a very small 
part of our time in actually pre paring plans for coordinating, 
and making the maximum use of, all available weapons 

we did not get sufhcient agen work to gain real pro 
ficiency. And as for practice in preparing complete and 
detailed fire plans during tactic ‘ exercises and maneuvers 
I never saw such practice. Each one of us did our own job 
with our own weapons, practically disregarding the capa 
bilities and use of the many other friendly weapons on the 
assumed battlefield. Our wartime training of officers was 
a miracle of mass-production education. But this great 


production was gained by specialization which kept officers 


and noncoms from having the opportunity of learning how 


to use the combined arms. 
was limited 


The training of leaders generally 
to acquiring knowledge of only their own 
weapons; they were given some instruction in the utilization 
of other arms, but not nearly enough to gain real facility 
in using them. 


Three Reasons 


A tormer regimental and later assistant division com 
mander, in commenting on the first draft of 
wrote on a buck slip, 


this article, 


. training during mobilization is generally specialized for 
(fhcers 
were trained as riflemen, or machine gunners, or communica 
tion men, etc. 


officers and sketchy for noncommissioned officers. 
At schools such as Benning some attention 
was given to broadening the knowledge of officers to under 
stand weapons other than those in which they were being 
trained; however, the only 


result was, on many 
initiation of what | used to call 


“rifle attacks” where rifle 
units tried to handle a job pretty much alone because the 


occasions 


officers were not facile in combining the use of tools at hand. 
his resulted in my frequently requiring units to take time 
out while they prepared a well-coordinated attack under my 
supervision. | was amazed at the astonishment registered by 
some officers over the attacks where | required maximum use 
of weapons and minimum use of men. The 
remark made 


most startling 


to me, and one which I shall never forget, 


came from a battalion commander and it was to the effect, 


“Did we 


you required? 


actually have to make all of the preparation that 


We went in practically standing up.” This 
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particular objective had stood off a battalion on the preceding 
day fighting a rifle war, 


company well supported and coordinated in all respects. The 
big point is that most men are too busy and too fatigued 
mentally and physically to have much original thought on 
the battleheld. Unless they a fund of knowledge to 
draw on, they frequently fail to appreciate fully the tre 
mendous power they have at their disposal. 


have 


\nother commander wrote 


Classroom, garrison and field training of ground forces 
should emphasize the employment of minimum forces neces 
sary to accomplish the combat mission. In the heat of battle, 
combat all grades lose their flexibility—and fre- 


quently excessive numbers of soldiers, particularly infantry- 


le aders ot 


men, are used to capture objectives. 


\ third regimental commander brought up an important 
factor 


One of the reasons we have tended to use large numbers 
is for keeping the morale of the attacking forces high by giv 
ing them a feeling of superior power. There is no reasor 
why this feeling of irresistibility cannot be instilled, through 
proper training, by the maximum effective use of supporting 


fires just as well as by large numbers of attacking forces. 


I hese oflicers have pointed out three influential factors 
which cause commanders to commit too many men to the 
attack: leaders’ lack of knowledge which keeps them from 
being able to use all of the fire power at their disposal; in 
flexibility of thought on the battlefield; and, the use of mass 


for inspiring confidence. Each of these adverse influences 


and on the day of success fell to one 


can be corrected by better prepared, more advanced 


Ning 
Training Is the Answer 

The most difficult part of such training will be th. teac 

ing of soldiers to operate in small groups. The di:licy); 


can be overcome by tactical exercises involving wi 
persed formations, the exercises being repeated 
peated until leaders learn how to control scatter 
and until all infantrymen become accustomed 

few of their comrades in the attack zone; and, education j; 
fire power by frequent explanations and demonstrations ; 
teach infantrymen that they are not alone on the battle 


field. At the same time, we should not slight rifle-squad and 
rifle-platoon fire and movement because, as we all knoy 
there will be many times when supporting arms canno 


be used—when infantry men will be forced to depend upon 
rifle attacks. We cannot afford to lose the art of individya! 
fighting. 

During training in the use of fewer men, leaders should 
practice evaluation of the situation. Like all othe: prin 
ciples and concepts, the employment of small number 
could be overdone on the battlefield, with resultant piece 
meal attacks or even attack failures. Furthermore, the use 
of too few men could cause small groups to get out on a 
limb to be cut off by enemy counterattacks. 

But, despite the hazards of not committing enough troops 
to do the job, teaching ourselves to properly employ fewer 
men when we fight again will produce two major results 
decrease in casualties; and, more opportunities for giving 
rest to tired, overfought infantrymen 


The Only Justification 


Our plans are worthless and our preparation vain 
unless they are both predicated on the possibility of 


War. 


That possibility, in fact, is the only justification 
for any of our armed services. 


Neither Me money or 


the time—neither the taxes nor the manpower neces- 
sary for adequate preparedness, can be justified for an 
\rmy on parade or a Navy on review. Even in peace- 
time our soldiers and sailors cannot be either chocolate 
or tin.— SECRETARY OF THE Army KENNETH C. Roy- 


\LI 
cago. 
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_ in an address before the Economic Club of Chi- 
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March ’em Up and Down 


By Colonel Maverick 


\ rhe} 
make 


lf the 


| 
now ti 


remembered ws | 


soldiers withou 


Wi 


ARE HEARING SOME HOT AND HEAVY ARGUMENTS ON 
the subject of Universal Military Training, with a great 
pros on one side and a lesser, though more vociferous, 
The pros are attempting to 
nut the issue to the test while the cons are delaying, drag 
ng their feet and trying in every way possible to prevent 

iching of a final decision—unless defeat of the meas 
1S ngs. 


Ty 
I 

0] 

4 


the 1 


Those opposed will not necessarily come out flat- footed 
and say exactly why they do not approve the theory of 
UMT. but we in the Army know—or at least we should 
know. At any rate, we might as well admit that the thought 
of compulsory peacetime soldiering is now and always will 
be repulsive to a very great many American citizens. 

[his distaste for the 1 type of universal training envisioned 
for our country cannot, in all justice, be sonmend as treason- 
able or even indicating a deficiency in patriotism. Ameti- 
cans have twice, in my time, been called upon to bear 
arms in defense of their country. History relates the man- 
ner of their response. And still a great many of them can 
not, in their hearts, accept certain aspects of the milit: ary. 

Much of that antagonistic feeling has repeatedly mani 
fested itself since VJ- day in the form of allegations accusing 
the Army of being based upon a “caste-system,” carrying 
too much “brass” and engaging mostly in “chicken” activi 
ties. And, regardless of our own feelings in the matter, and 
despite what we say in rebuttal, a great many people 
believe those things to be true. 

Naturally, as one of many against whom such epithets 
are leveled, I resent them and believe most of the authors 
to be soreheads or people with personal axes to grind. Yet 
the other day an ex-master sergeant opened my eyes to a 
new and revolutionary line of thinking. 


March ‘em Up and Down 


[he sergeant was not a sorehead. In fact, he and <¢ 
couple of his friends were seated comfortably in a cadheel 
= ige discussing the possibility of re-enlisting. They had 
n visited a recruiting station to find out what the chances 
of signing up for Germany. But one thing deterred 
them; they had discovered that somewhere along the line, 


wel 
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em up and down 


between recruluing and Germany they would be contronted 
with varying periods of from three to eighteen weeks of 
basic tr: uining. 

“Basic tr aining!’ “Ain't that 
the nuts? 

“IT couldn’t take it,” the second finished his drink, 
“Sergeant, when will the Army get wise to itself and gradu 
ate from such chicken stuff?” 

The sergeant shook his head. 


‘one friend drained his glass. 


too 


“I guess that’s the only way 
“get the guys in barracks, 
dress ‘em up in uniform, put rifles on their shoulders, then 
march ‘em up and down. 


they know,” he responded sadly, 


His friends were delighted with that summation of mili 
tary ——-. Keeping time with empty glasses they — 
chanting. “Get the guys in 
un-e-form, put rifles on their shoulders, then march ‘em 
up and down!” They were still at it wane | ry parted and 
the reverberations of that improvised doggere 
knocking around in my head ever since. 

Could that be what the op ponents of UMT object to? 
It’s entirely true that all armies have been training soldiers 
that way since long before Napoleon was a corporal, and 
maybe by now improvements are possible. In actual fact 
the sergeant was wrong when he said it was the only way 
we know. 


barr: icks, dress them up * 


| have been 


Another asthed of training men for national 
service was developed before World War II and it turned 
out some very fine soldiers, indeed. And we neither put 


rifles on their shoulders, nor marched ’em up and down. 


Doing it in the CCC 


That was back in April of ’33, when the Civilian Con 
servation Corps came suddenly into being. As a captain, I 
like many another, one day found myselk on the side of a 
mountain, sixty miles from a railroad and with electric lights 
but a ple: asant memory. Intrusted to my care were two 
hundred young men fresh off the streets of Chicago, none 
of whom had ever before been on a mountain or seen a tree 
except in city parks. Also, within one day's travel by auto 
mobile was the most hard boiled area commander in the 
business; one slip in leadership and you were seeking 
counsel in a Class B proceedings. 

Such being the setting; follow me now and check on the 


training. 
There were no barracks, uniforms or rifles. First Ser 
geants, cooks, mess halls, and guardhouses likewise were 
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conspicuous by their absence. Just me and the Chicago 
Kids; dumped off in a forest with only four hours remaining 
until sundown. 

With us was a pile of pyramidal tents, still unfolded, 
couple of beat up held ranges and thirty days’ so-called 
held rations. 

| wish some ot the bitchers over K and + rations could 
try their luck on those field rations of ours. The canned 
was no problem. You 
swallowed and hoped for the best. If it stayed down you 
were O.K.; if it didn’t, you hadn't lost much anyhow. 

Ihe hard bread was something again. It came in squares, 
very much the same as a good sized dog biscuit. With a 
hammer, ax, or heavy rock, it could be broken into frag 
ments which, if soaked overnight, might be masticated with 
reasonable ease. a tooth or two might suffer 
when a chip of rock got mixed in with the biscuit, but there 
wasn t any use worrying about that because the nearest 
dentist was fifty miles away. 


meat, though tough and stringy 


Of course, 


Llowever, | 


digress. 
Basic Training for the Chicago Kids 


The first thing we had to do was to put up those tents. I 
don't know whether or not pitching pyramidal tents is 
part of basic training now, but it was for the Chicago Kids. 
Most of those canvas coverings fell or were blown down 
time after time but before that camp was over, the boys 
could put up a tent in the middle of the night, in a fifty- 
mile wind and with rain falling the size of pigeon eggs. 
Yes, sir, if tent pitching is part of military training today, 
those lads could certainly qualify. 

The next problem was sanitation. With a whole moun- 
tainside to choose from, the boys didn’t see any reason for 
being particular. It required forceful action on my part to 
set up a couple of facilities, not much better than straddle 
trenches. Then, as the days warmed up, certain points 
covered in my lectures were tully brought home to them 
and the whole c: amp became sanitary minded. 

With much hard labor, a fifty foot hole was dug and 
filled in with rock to act as a septic tank. Next, a long log 
structure was erected. By ingenuity and improvisation, 
water was rammed up from a near-by creek and the result 
was as artistic a sixteen-hole, running-water pull-johnnie as 
ever was built. And I'd like to see the company of eighteen- 
week basic trainees who could duplicate that job. 

In all fairness, it must be admitted that my boys had some 
previous experience in the line of putting up buildings. 
About the second week following our arrival, the govern- 
ment trucked in several loads of lumber, nails and tar 
paper. By that time the Chicago Kids had grown ambitious. 
Having mastered the art of pitching tents they were eager 
to try their hands at builc ling houses. They w canted to live 
in barracks. 

How we did it, I don’t know. For days I doctored mashed 
thumbs and cut fingers. Anyone who couldn’t show half 
a dozen splinters at the end of the day was accused of being 
a goldbrick. But eventually we mov ed into four tar- papered 
bunkhouses and a combination cook shack and mess hall, 
with shower room thrown in. 

Every time a brisk wind whipped around our mountain, 
I kept my fingers crossed. Unlike the tents, those buildings, 
if blown down, could not be put up again, because we had 





run out of nails. But they remained standing and 
ner of their policing and upkeep came near to 


about a serious rift between me and the Chicago Ki, 
Mind you now, there were no strings tied to those |g, 
They earned one dollar a day; at the end of the month. fy, 


of it was paid to them in cash and twenty-five sent 


Me t¢ 
their parents. But they could quit any time they wished 
No courts, trials or anything like that. If the urg arose 
any one of them could have told me to kiss the back of m, 


knee and then walked down the trail with i impunity 


On an Even Basis 


I also had certain prerogatives in that I could give to ap 
rec crysis a one-way ticket for Chicago and tell him to ge: 
the hell out of there. But I knew quite well if too muc| 
quitting or too much firing took place, Old Iron Jaw himseli 
would come boiling up from headquarters and jerk me 
out of there like a grizzly bear snatching trout from , 
mountain stream. So, taking it all and all, the boys and | 
were on sort of an even basis. 

The trouble between the Kids and me started right after 
moving into barracks. From force of many years habit, n: 
doubt, I posted a notice directing that bunks be made up 
before breakfast, clothes hung in a certain way and shoe: 
aligned under the right-hand side of each bunk. Resent. 
ment could scarcely have been greater if I had suddenly an 
nounced my intentions of setting fire to the buildings 
themselves. 

The boys buzzed around outside like bees when the en 
trance to a hive has been stopped up. Clusters were formed, 
broken up and re-formed to discuss and denounce the idiotic 
edicts just proclaimed. Sitting in the tiny enclosure com 
prising my new office, I could not help but hear some of the 
discussions. 

What was the idea of saying when a guy's bed should 
be made up? That was a personal affair, wasn’t it? A man 
made up a bed when he pleased, or not at all, for that mat 
ter, if he was going to sleep in it again the next night 
What business was that of anyone but the fellow who slep: 
in it? 

And when it came to hanging clothes according to dia 
gram, whose clothes were they, for the love of Mike? 

But shoes were the payoff! What good did it do shoes t 
line them up in a row? Save shoe leather? Why the guy 
must be nuts! 

Well, there it was! I could try making the order stick o1 
I could back down. 


The Kids Came Through 


In all modesty, I can say that a gracious government has 
once or twice seen fit to recognize some small deeds of mine 
But the one not even recorded and the achievement | con 
sidered greatest in my entire career is reflected in the fact 
that none of those Kids quit and no one was fired, yet the 
bunks were made up, the clothes hung properly and even 
the shoes aligned from then on. Thus was manifested the 
final willingness to accept discipline. 

In those days there were strict orders against any form of 
so-called militarism being introduced or exercised in CCC 
camps. Evidently, certain high-level powers were fearfu! we 
might start marching ‘em up and down. But the Kids them 
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ted a flag for their camp and one of them already 
e. So it was not long before the flag was coming 
h evening while “To The Colors” was blown and 
tood around with our hats off. The boys said it 
m feel good. 
\n r r activity bordering close to violation of orders was 
get range we improvised in rear of camp. It 
ase of making anyone shoot, but rather a matter 
ing sufficient ammunition by various and devious 
to even halfway meet the demand. And believe 
ugh those boys didn’t know “parade rest” from 
uulder, arms” they learned what a rifle was made 
ate venison as frequently as the law allowed. 


Mountaineers All 


f which may sound pretty much like a country club 
existence, but such was not the case. Our company opened 
up fir ae felled snags by the hundreds, built roads and 
( cted bridges. The Chicago Kids repaid their gov 
emment for the benefits they anil their Fumilies had re 
elved wre did it gladly. 

Individually the Kids learned to operate trucks, trac 
tors. bullc lozers and even steam shovels. As boys never 

fore off city pavements they acquired the art of drifting 
through the woods like shadows, to scale mountains, sleep 
in th open and take care of themselves at all times, in addi 
tion to rendering assistance to others in an emergency. 

They developed leaders and fell naturally into the habit 

of giving and taking orders. They became a unit with each 

one proud of his outfit. They even got the idea they were 
the best damned company in the Betsics and, as a matter 
of fact, so did I. We had no uniforms and the boys didn’t 
know how to drill but at the end of those first six months, 
had 1 been permitted to teach them a few tactical funda- 
mentals, I could have marched down off that mountain 
with as fine a company of infantry as ever entered battle 
—and I know what I’m talking about because I have led a 
company of infantry into battle. 

And | want to say that none of those Chicago Kids of 
mine ever grumb led about ‘ “caste-system” and the 
a They were in no way critical of what the government 
had prov ided, meager though it was. There were no sweater 


iT 


‘brass,” 


girls or similar USO attractions; not even movies. Yet the 
Kids did not clamor to get out on a point system. Instead, 
they signed up for service again and again until we finally 
had to order them home. 
They went reluctantly. 
later to render further service to their government in time 
of dire need. 
nations of the world were locked in mortal strife, 


But they returned a few vears 
And when the chips were down, when the 
the things 
those Kids learned on that mountainside came in mighty 
handy to the military 


enough to have them in their units. 


commanders who were fortunate 


Without Marching 'em Up and Down 


My «: amp was only one of a thousand others and the re 
sults generally were no different in mine than in all the rest 
We proved, and by we I mean the Regular Officers, Reserve 
Officers and Enrollees of the Civilian Conservation C orps, 
that we do not have to “get the 
them in uniform” in order to 
Americans. And that is not a matter of opinion, it is history 

More able brains than mine—I hope 


guys in barrack and dress 


turn out trained young 
are going to we gh 
the pros and cons of UMT before the final decision is 
reached. Certainly I do not set up my own brain as being 
Nevertheless, this | know; 


the number of youths commensurate 


greater than theirs. entrust t 


my care with my 
rank, furnish us the most difficult but worthwhile problems 
and in six months time I'll come 


of a constructive nature, 


swinging down the mountain with as fine a bunch of well 
rained lads as our country ever has produced. 

True, 
saluting. 
same angle. But they would know how to use those guns 


They would have 


the boys woul In't be in uniform or strong on the 
Nor would their rifles be carried all at the exact 
and their eyes and ears and feet as well. 
had some pretty tough going and probably could relate some 
experiences so rugged as to make the hair of that ex-mastet 
sergeant and his friends in the cocktail lounge stand on end 

It would be nice to know if that sergeant ever re-enlisted 
But, whether he did or not, 1 hope he reads what I have 
said here. Perhaps, if he had to start again, he 
would not care for my idea of basic training. Maybe he 
would rather put a rifle on his shoulder and start marching 


all over 


up and down ° 


Leadership 


Each, in his appropriate sphere, will lead in person. 


Any com- 


mander who fails to obtain his objective, and who is not dead or 


severely wounded, has not done his full a 
Parton, Jr., in “Letters of Instruction” 


—GENERAL GEorGE S. 


» Third Army, March 6, 


1944. Quoted in War as 1 Knew It. 
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Retreat At West Point 


By John T. Winterich 


NE afternoon [in 1910] I visited West Point, making the journey ona small launch 

whose owner operated it as a ferry. He who has not seen Retreat at ese Point 
has missed one of the most soul-stirring spectacles that this land has to offer. I saw Re- 
treat, that first time, under particularly favorable circumstances. West Point was com- 
paratively inaccessible in those days. There were no busloads of tourists wp from New 
York, no cars bearing the license tags of the forty-eight states. I am glad that today the 
citizenry can take in Retreat in such quantities, but ‘lam equally glad that I enjoyed my 
own initiation to the ceremony in an approximate privacy. Of the handful of specta- 
tors who were present I recall only a presumable Civil War veteran who, as the flag 
slid down the staff, placed his hat at his bosom and gazed unflinchingly into the sunset. 
A tingle shot up and down my spinal cord and I felt fully three thousand per cent 
American. God was in His heaven and all was well with the Union, even if the plump 
and amiable occupant of the White House did happen to be a Republican. 


In the files of gray-and-white-clad cadets who strode stiffly and splendidly by, there 
were some whom destiny had marked for her own (if destiny actually does any mark- 
ing, and a good many soldiers, particularly those who get to hear guns go off, find some 
degree of comfort in maintaining that she does). There were certain others present 
who, for my money (and for yours too, O fellow-taxpayer), would remain little better 
than pub lic charges for the rest of their military careers. But strike the balance, assess 
the average, and it is vastly to the good. Let us lift the veil of the future (which is no 
trouble at all, without benefit of destiny, after this interval) and see who some of these 
voungsters are and w hat they are going to do. 


ERE is Cadet Bradford G. Chynoweth. Thirty-two years from now, a brigadier 
general, he will be a prisoner of war of the Japanese, taken in the fall of the Philip- 
pines, and he will remain in enemy hands for more than three years. 


Here is Cadet William H. Wilbur who, just before his promotion from colonel to 
brigadier general thirty-two years later, will receive his country's highest award for 
valor, the Congressional Medal of Honor, for a series of exploits in the North African 
landing. Read his citation: “On November 8, 1942, he landed at Fedala with the lead- 
ing assault waves where opposition had developed into a firm and continuous defensive 
line across his route of advance. Commandeering a vehicle, he was driven toward the 
hostile defenses under incessant fire, finally locating a French officer who accorded 
him passage through the forward positions. He then proceeded in total darkness 
through sixteen miles of enemy occupied country intermittently subjected to heavy 
bursts of fire and accomplished his mission by delivering his letters to appropriate 
French officials in Casablanca. Returning toward his command, Colonel Wilbur de- 
tected a hostile battery firing effectively on our troops. He took charge of ap latoon of 
American tanks and personally led them in an attack and capture of the battery.” 


*From Another Day, Another Dollar. By John T. Winterich. J. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers. Copyright, 1947, by John T 
Winterich. Reprinted by permission 





Joun vr. wintertcu had a lot to do with the original (World War I) Stars and Stripes and for many years 


(1924-38) was editor of the American Legion Monthly. In World War I he served as a private for two 
years and in World War II as a field officer. 
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Here is Cadet Millard F. Harmon, who in 1917 will become one of America’s first 
combat pilots. Twenty-five years later, after commanding Army Air and Ground 
Forces in the campaign for the Solomons, he will be named Commanding General of 
United States Army Forces in the South Pacific Area. In March, 1945, he will make 
his final flight into the unknown, and a year later will be officially declared dead. 


ERE is Cadet Brehon Burke Somervell, who in 1918 will win the Distinguished 

Service Cross for an exploit during the Meuse-Argonne campaign, the greatest bat- 
tle ever fought up to that time by American troops: “‘\ roluntaril) serving on the staff of 
the 89th Division, he conducted the first engineering reconnaissance of the damaged 
bridges at Pouilly, where with two scouts he advanced more than two hundred meters 
beyond the American outposts, crossing three branches of the Meuse River and suc 
cessfully encountering the enemy.” In the Second World War, with the rank of gen 
eral, he will command the world-wide operations of the Army Service Forces. 


Here is Cadet Carl Spatz. He too, will become one of his country’s first militar) 
pilots, and will receive the Distinguished Service Cross for bravery in France in 1918: 
“Although he had received orders to go to the United States, he begge d for and received 
permission to serve with a pursuit squadron at the front. Knowing that another attack 
was to take oe in the vicinit) of Ve rdun, he remained on duty in order to take part. 
On the day of the attack west of the Meuse, while with his patrol over enemy lines, a 
number of enemy aircraft were encountered. In the combat that follow ed he succeede d 
in bringing down two enemy planes. In his ardor and enthusiasm he became separated 
from his patrol while fo ollowing another enem) far be yond the lines. His gasoline giv 
ing out, he was forced - land, ‘and managed to land within friendly territory.” Nine 
years later, in the era of boom and bust, he will be awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for keeping the airplane “Question Mark’ in the air over southern ( ‘alifornia 
for one hundred _ fifty hours, fifty minutes, and fifteen seconds—seventeen hours, 
nine minutes, and forty-five seconds ‘short of a full week. In 1937, weary of hearing 
himself called “Spats,” he will add a second a to his name and be called “Spots.” In 
1943 he will assume command of United States Army Air Forces in the North Afri 
can Theater, and, in 1944, of the United States Strategic Air Forces in the European 
Theater. Two years later he will be appointed Commanding General, Army Air Forces. 


ERE is Cadet Alexander McCarrel Patch, who as an infantry officer will partici 

pate in three major operations in France in 1918. In 1942 he will command 
Army, Navy and Marine units on Guadalcanal in the Solomons. In 1944 he will as 
sume command of the Seventh American Army in Sicily, and will remain with it 
throughout the operations in France and Germany that are to follow. He will return 
to the United States to die of pneumonia at Fort Sam Houston in March, 1945. 
Thirty-two years after this Retreat ceremony of 1910 another Alexander McCarrell 
Patch will receive his commission as second lieutenant under the Victory Monument 
at the northern end of the parade ground and will move at once into the final testing 
school of battle. On October 20, 1944, he will be killed in action in Alsace while serv 
ing as an infantry captain with his father's Seventh Army. 


That first visit to West Point was made, as I say, in 1910. I should have gone back 
the following year and watched the workout of a couple of ve -bes named Omar N. 
Bradley and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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AIRBORNE ARMY’S FIRST TEST 


By Major General James M. Gavin 


CHALLENGING AND BREATH-TAKING IN SCOPE, THE AIR 
borne operations of possible future wars will be like nothing 
Armies will take off, fly and land 
l here attacks and 
complete and unexpected withdrawals. There will be rapid 
shifting of combatant masses by vastly improved airborne 
means. Vital sources of stré itegic mé terials, essential mili 
tary fabrication plants, and strategically valuable political 
ireas—every such point and area can be expected to become 
and liable to airborne attack. 

[he present limitations upon obtaining current intel 
ligence of the enemy make it probable that information of 
his defenses and dispositions for defense will be incomplete 
or even scanty 


pre ViIous ly ( xpe ri need 


on distant objectives. will be sudden 


HITLITIC diatel i\ vulne rab le 


\n enemy with whom we may come to 
close quarters in a matter of minutes m Ly be several hun 
dred miles away once the attacker commits himself, 
leading with his chin. Mental 
and fortitude, are therefore bound to be 
essential attributes for commanders and staffs of the future. 
These, in my opinion, are 


| hus, ¢ 
he will always be, in a sense, 
courage, Vision, 
attributes that men of sound 
basic character and intelligence can acquire and cultivate, 
and must cultivate for participation in airborne warfare. 
[hey cannot be developed except upon the primary basis 
of complete knowledge of the composition, capabilities, and 
potential of every troop-carrier and airborne echelon. 

Chere must a thorough knowledge of what has 
already been accomplished with airborne forces, and of all 
the World War II operations, that of Holland in Septem 
ber 1944 was outstanding in size, range, and complexity. 
It is unequalled as a study in airborne staff-planning, in the 
engagement of an airborne army and its corps, and in the 
independent tactical handling of isolated airborne divisions 
under many different but nevertheless typical conditions 
of airborne warfare. 


also be 


The plannixy for che Holland operation deserves careful 
technical scrutiny. Flight routes, selection of landing and 
drop zones (especially in their relation to the terrain and 
objectives ), air cooperation, air resupply, and tactics within 
an airborne divisional perimeter all require analysis and 
evaluation for the future. 

Hopes for victory in Europe were high in the hearts 





A sHort REPORT on General Gavin's military career appears on 
page 7 lt might be added that the Holland 
operation was his first jump as a division commander. 
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PART ONE 


and minds of the Allies in the late summer of 1944. The 
frantic retrograde movements of the units of the disinte 
grating German Army appeared to confirm earlier pre 

dictions by Allied leaders that 1944 would see the end of 
German resistance. There were few indeed who did no 
believe that in a few months the war in Europe would le 
over. 

Despite this prevailing optimism and the great victorie 
of the summer of 1944, the Allied armies were in a seriou: 
situation, especially as regards supply, by the early fall of 
that year. The German armies, although badly beaten an 
reeling back to the sanctuary of the Siegfried Line, st 
held all the major ports in The Netherlands and the lo 
lands of Belgium and France. (Map 1) The US First Arm 
for example, which, by September 11 had broken int 
Germany, had consumed supplies at the rate of 5,752 ton: 
daily during the month of August. The seaports serving 
Allied armies were so far to the rear that the tenuous sup 
ply lines were becoming badly strained. Between mid 
September and mid-October when additional ports were 
opened, the supplies available to the First Army fell, 2 
times, below sixty per cent of its requisitioned eae 
The gasoline situation was particularly acute for the con 
sumption of it was incredible. On one day (September 9 
the First Army alone used 665,360 g gallons. 

The food situation was also critical. On September | 
in the First Army there were just 4.4 days of food supplies 
on hand. This decreased rapidly until on September § 
there was but .7 day on hand. On September 11 and 12 
rations had to be supplemented with 75,000 captured ra 
tions. 

In the Third Army the situation was even worse. A\ 
one time its supplies had to be cut to 2,000 tons daily and 
vehicles were stalled for lack of gasoline. Farther north 
the British Second Army was still being supplied from over 
the beach near Caen by motor and it was in no better 
plight. As the summer had waned so had the supplies 
By early fall no single army had supplies either on han¢ 
or in sight to undertake a sustained offensive. 

Obviously, if the further accomplishments of the troops 
in the field were to measure up to the views of their leaders, 
great and unusual strategical effort, combining some rare 
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Paratroopers of the 82d Airborne Division drop in a field 
gerdemain of supply was necessarily in order. The acute 
supply situation, which now showed every promise of be 
ng worse rather than better, needed improvement by 
almost any means. Economy was therefore 

the watchword. E xisting supplies must be concen- 

ited for a decisive effort. The armies must gather their 
ngth for a decisive, quick and killing blow. Otherwise 

he war would inevitably go on into the spring and sum 
net w 1945. This would pl: 1y right into the hands of the 
leaders for what they Ww anol more than anything 

was time. Time to recover from their losses in Nor- 

, time to improve the V-bomb attacks, and time for 

Allies, made irritable by the weariness and impatience 
used by a prolonged war, to create dissension in their 
vn ranks. Time would gain for the Axis better peace 
rms and even, by their own estimates, final victory. 


ie means, 


ly 
indy 


lt was out of this state of affairs that there emerge »d the 
plan which came to be known as Operation MarkeET- 
Garpen. Operation Marker was the airborne operation 
that would cooperate with the ground effort, Operation 
GARDEN. 
Che armies on the Western front, with the exception of 
British Second Army, were to stop their further advance 
t the time being. Supplies would be diverted to the 
ish Second Army as far as their suitability permitted, 
and i canieineeed behind that army for an all-out effort. 
Che British Second Army, assisted by the First Airborne 
Army, was to advance from its positions along the general 
line of the Albert and Escaut Canals in Belgium to the 
Zuider Zee in Holland and thus cut off the German armies 
in western Holland. (Map 2) The Allies would then be in 
a P sition to strike into the heart of central Germany. 
is plan made it possible to avoid a frontal attack on 
be . Line; instead its northern flank would be 
ned. The route of advance lay over the widest parts of 
some of the largest rivers in Europe, and across numerous 
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Holland. 


where gliders had already landed near Grave, 


Lhe to drive forward on front 
as rapidly as possib le, with the AXX Corps spearheading 
from the center generally along one road: Eindhoven-St 
Odenrode-Veghel-Uden-Grave-Nijmegen- Arnhem - Apel 
doorn-Zuider Zee. The flanking corps, the VIII and XII 
were to advance more slowly. 

Calculations indicated that there were just enough sup 
plies, ammunition and transport for the job provided the 
opposition was not too strong It it 


Ger 


Ce inals. army Was a Narrow 


It was a daring plan. 
succeeded it could well cause the disintegration of the 
man armies. To carry it out was a challenge to every sol 
dier in the Allied armies, from the supreme commander to 
This was the Sunday 


punch. If it struck through the war was won in 1944. I 


the lowest ranking airborne trooper. 
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Map 1. By mid-September, 1944, the Germans had retreated to 
the Siegfried Line, but still held ports along the Atlantic Coast 
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we ll, 


it failed, 
the time 


only time could tell. 


Mid September was 
S¢ le ( ted tor D day, 


the exact date to be decided 
later 


The Airborne Planning 


lhe first airborne-troop carrier operational conterence 
on Operation Marker was held at the headquarters of the 
First Allied Airborne Army at Sunnyhill Park, England 
it 1800 hours, September 10, 1944. Present were the 
troop-carrier and airborne commanders and staffs, Lieuten 
ant General Brereton, First Allied Air- 
A. M. Browning, 


the British Airborne Corps, who was later 


commanding the 


borne Army, and Lieutenant General F. 


commanding 
le ignated Is COrps Ci mmander of the airborne corps par 
ticipating in the o [he commanding general ol 
the US XVIII Airborne Corps was participating in opera 


cration. 


tional planning on the and was not 


Continent at the time 


present 
General Browning outlined the general situation and 
ission of the First Allied Airborne Army. It was, “to 
ypture and hold the crossings over the canals and rivers on 


the British Second Army’s main axis of advance from about 
Eindhoven to [his mission envisioned 
: considerable dispe rsion of the airborne effort. 
modified at the direction of Gene 


juest of General 


\rnhem inclusive.” 
It was later 
and the re 
lOlst Airborne 
Division, so as to include only specific bridges and those 
not too distant from each other. 
part ol the 


ral Brereton 
Taylor, commanding the 
[hey are covered later as 
At the conference 
there was much discussion on such planning details as, 
wailable lift, parachute and glider take-off airfields, ait 


born division Missions, troop-Carrier missions, departure 


separalt division missions. 


iirfields and unit assignments to departure airfields, enemy 
flak and troop dispositions, flight routes, photo coverage, 
probable drop and landing zones, the air resupply plan, air 
cooperation and the time required for preparation. 


Available Lift. The actual operational troop-carrier air 





Loaded down with the gear peculiar to paratroopers this crew of jumpers 
pose for a picture before the take-off from England to Holland. 
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craft availability fgures were in the hands of | 
manders and staffs, but not the allocation to the 


Con 


fferen, 
airborne units. A decision was required on this most fe 
portant point. es consideration had to be given to the 
mission of the army and each of its divisions. If a!! troy. 
could not be taken in the initial lift, and such was the cae 
then an allocation had to be made that would give the 
maximum support to the airborne main effort. The follov 


ing aircraft were available for the first day’s lift: 


1,250 C47 transports (available for eith« 

P — a 

troops or glider tow) with a payload of 5,85 
pounds for paratroopers. 


an 
JI 
+ 


British bombers (glider tow). 

Waco, Horsa, Hamilcar glider as required 
Capacities: Waco, 3,750 pounds; Horsa, 6,90) 
pounds. 


The following major airborne units were available fo; 
the operation: Ist British Airborne Division, 101st US Air 
borne Division, 82d US Airborne Division, Ist Polish Para 
chute Brigade, Corps and Special Troops. 

We knew from past operations and studies that this siz 
lift could accommodate all the parachutists and appr 
mately fifty glider loads from each of the US divisions and 
about one ‘parachute brigade and half the glider troo ps o 
the British Division. Final allocation for the first dav’s lift 
was as follows: 


C-47s Wacos Horsas Hamilca: 
(glider (glider (glider 
(paratroops) troops) troops) troops) 
Ist British 145 4 34] 13 
lO0lst US 424 70 
82d US 480 50 


It is an important, yes, a vital principle that missions 
assigned to airborne units should be well within their capa 
bilities. Emphasis should always be placed on this, for an 
airborne unit once committed is beyond re 
inforcement or alteration for some time after 
ward. Moreover, each mission may have a dif 
ferent requirement. It follows therefore that 
each unit assigned a mission must be organized 
and equipped for that particular mission. In 
the Marxet-GarpbEN situation one division 
was fortunately as well prepared and equipped 
as another to undertake the a 
tasks. All were combat. experienced, well 
equipped, and imbued with a high morale. 

The British Division had been studying 
Arnhem for some time and had already pre 
pared some plans for an operation in that area 
C onsequently it received the mission, ‘to 
seize and hold the bridges at Arnhem.” 

In considering the assignment of missions 
to the 101st and 82d US Divisions one con- 
dition outweighed all others. The divisions 
were located in their take-off areas in Eng 
land so that the 101st had to be dropped and 
landed south or west of the 82d. Otherwise 
their troop-carrier columns would have to cross 
in the air en route. The assigned mission of 
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vas “to seize the bridges on the axis of the advance 

ish Second Army from V eghel to Eindhoven in 
Initially it was expected that the 101st Division 
Pp in about seven small packets along the axis ot 
s and near them. Permission was later granted for 
to drop in three concentrated areas and, using 
s as airheads, to seize the bridges as rapidly as 


ission of the 82d Division was to seize the bridges 
Maas River at Grave and the Waal River 

\ n, and seize, organize, and defend the high ground 

inity of Groesbeek. After a thorough study of the 


.N\ n area, and after consulting a Dutch officer who 


wa iccompany the 82d Airborne Division, it became 
ident that the key to the accomplishme nt of the 
g) ission would be the prompt seizure, thorough or 
1, and tenacious holding of the Groesbeek heights. 
This hill mass went up to one hundred meters and domi 

| the countryside for many miles. It had been used 
; a maneuver area by both the Dutch and Germans and 


was well known. It is the only high ground in all of the 


' Netherlands. At a conference at the headquarters of the 


ave 


British Airborne Corps on September 16 (D minus 1 
Cone Browning directed the CG of the 82d “not to 
mpt the seizure of the Nijmegen Bridge until all other 

missions had been successfully accomplished and the 
Groesbeek-Bergendahl high ground was firmly in our 
hands.” This expression of the Corps commander's evalua- 
tion of the separate portions of the mission given the 82d 
Airborne Division was most helpful since the Division was 
to be so widespread. 

l'roop-Carrier Missions. The principal factors considered 
in assigning the troop-carrier missions were the locations ot 
the troop-carrier units in relation to the airborne units, and 
the strength and type of aircraft in each unit, and their past 
— and familiarity with particular airborne units. 
Troop-carrier units stationed in the southern area, the 
Newbury area, were best located to fly the 101st and those 
in the Grantham area the 82d. Assignments were in gen 
eral made accordingly. 

In every airborne troop-carrier operation one particular 
point comes up for discussion that never lends itself to a 


} simple and completely satisfactory solution to both parties. 


sata a > 


Airborne units desire that their unit integrity remain undis 
turbed at all times. They want platoons, companies, bat- 
talions, and regiments, to bivouac, to be briefed, and to 
have an opportunity to prepare their final combat plans, all 
with their unit organization intact—that is, at the same 
airfields. They want to load as units, and fly and finally 
ae i and land under their unit commanders immediately 
ready for ground engagements as intact combat units. Their 
arrival at their objectives as tactical units ready to fight 
especially appears to be imperative and fundamental. 

Yet this is not as simple as it may seem. Troop-carrier 
units require identically the same things. Troop-carrier 
s like to service their own aircraft and prefer to fly 
wn squadrons. In any case they never like to break 
up a squadron or flight of nine planes to accommodate an 
ld-sized airborne organization for this would break up 
their command, control and administration. 

Bu: the C-47 carries only eighteen to twenty-two troop 
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gtouy 
their 


Thus to begin with paratroop platoons must be broken 


up. From there on, unless great care is exercised in the 
planning, every airborne unit may be broken up, with the 
result that the troops < arrive on thx 
as groups of individuals rather than cohesiv« eae 
units, with little prospect ol successfuily undertaking their 


ground missions. 


} 


arop Ol! indins 


Zone 


The solution of this problem goes, of course, all the way 
Airplanes designed and 
equipped purely to fly airborne units will be the only type 
that 
Airborne units could be modified to 


suit the airplanes but this obviously loses sight of the real 


back to the design of the aircraft. 


aircraft entirely satisfactory for purpose. Anything 


else is a compromise. 


purpose of having airborne units. That purpose is to en 
gage and destroy the enemy forces on the ground The or 
ganization best suited to this ultimate purpose is the on 
that must be used. The airborne units and the troop 


carrier units do not accommodate each other perfectly 
and I doubt if they ever will. But even if the effort 
to attain agreement would be the 
must be taken in staff planning an airborne operation to 
see that as far as possible each unit remains intact in the 
staging area, en route, and upon landing. 

Once lift assignments are made, division and subordinate 
missions assigned and troop-carrier assignments made, the 
assignments to departure airfields readily follow. De 
parture airfields for the Holland operation are shown on 


Map 3. 


now, 


too gre at, utmost care 


Enemy Fiak and Enemy Disposition 


The moment a mission is announced, enemy flak be 
comes the number-one topic for all pilots and all airborne 
commanders. Practically nothing can properly be decided 
about this until after a careful analysis and evaluation of 
the hostile dispositions. But from their first combat mis 
sion on there is no one thing of more concern to both troop 


carrier and airborne personnel than the flak and ground 
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Map 2. Operation MARKET-GARDEN was designed to turn the 
northern flank of the Siegfried Line. The British Second Army, 
assisted by the First Allied Airborne Army was to penetrate to the 
Zuider Zee (blue arrow shows the proposed line of advance). 
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Map 3. Departure airfields in England for the Airborne Army. 
dispositic ns of the enemy. 

Lhe flak dispositions have a direct bearing on the Hight 
oute and cons quently on the drop and landing zones. 
[he airborne commander may insist that it is necessary 
that he be dropped or landed in a certain area, and it may 
¢ imperative tor the landings to be made as he wishes in 
der to - him a reasonable chance of accomplishing 
The troop-carrier commander, however, may 
estimate that his losses from flak over the areas picked by 
the airborne troop commander may be tremendously higher 
we in they would if the landings could be but a short dis 
ance away. He will accordingly object to flying the route 
desired by the airborne commander and some compromise 


nis mission 


must usually be res iched. 

| believe that without exception in the airborne opera 
ions the IX en ‘arrier Command was always pre- 
in the face of probab le he avy losses to take flight 
osses and fly into any area the airborne units wanted to go 
into, if the thought it tactically 
In Operation Market the 
flak map looked rather bad on September 10. It continued 
to build up during the week and by the 16th it was indeed 
discouraging to look at. (Map 4 shows flak on northern 
route. ) 


pratt d, i 
airborne commander 


necessary to fly into the area. 


Flight Routes 


Once the airborne commanders know where, in general, 
they must land to accomplish their assigned mission and 
inform the troop-carrier commanders, it is the task of the 
troop-carrier commanders to figure out how to get them 
there. This is a difficult task at best, with many possibilities 
for confusion and conflict. Vast as the ethereal expanse 
may be, there is always room somehow for collision, or at 
least confusion. The Sicilian flight plan was an example 
of a well laid, and apparently well-thought-out plan that 
went amiss. Many ships failed to follow it and many that 
did were fired upon by our own Navy and ground ack-ack 
with heavy losses. 

Operation Marker had to be very carefully coordinated 
with the pre-landing bombings. The flight was also to 
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And during and after the 


have heavy escort. 
support aircraft would be constantly in flight throughoy, 
the operational area. The troop-carrier air column fy 
the Grantham area was, for example thirty-five 
long with 480 paratroop ships. 
group, the 313th, consisting of forty-five C-47s, took of 
marshalled immediately over its field, and left on s edule 


ndings 


mm 
Minutes 
A typical ~ yh arrier 


for its drop zone at 1119 hours. It arrived over its drop 
zone at exactly 1300 hours, dropped its troopers and i. 
turned. Just four minutes were allowed from the h ad of 
this group to the head of the next group of forty-five planes 
This was the tighest formation that had been attemp ted as 
to that date; it allowed but four minutes of flexibility ang 
this meant almost perfect flying, which, as it did turn ou 
was remarkably good. Flights of nine ships were approxi 
mately twenty seconds apart and each flight carried in on 
an average a rifle company. Glider troops occupy a great 
deal more air space. Troop-carrier groups towing forty 
CG-4 Waco gliders which flew four in echelon wer 
allowed seven minutes per grou 

But aside from all consideration of serial and unit com 
position of flights, and this was very important, the matter 
of greatest concern and intense interest to all planning . 
flight and participating in a flight was the flak. Where wa 
the flak? What types of flak were in each area? How al 
of it was there? All of these questions were of vital con 
cern to all participants, and for very sound reasons. The 
C-47s had no self-sealing gas tanks. They were to fly at an 
altitude of 400 to 500 feet. There was no protecting armor 
for the airborne troopers, although there was some for the 
crews. Keeping paramount the need for close coordination 
between the troop-carrier flights and the navy, ground 
troops, and air support, the flight plan is built around the 
islands of flak. (For the flight routes for Operation Mar 
KET see Map 5S.) 

Good photo coverage of the flight route and the prob 
able drop and landing areas is always essential. Good 
photos of the flight route provide necessary information 
for the jumpmasters. They usually memorize key terrain 
features and check on the way in against the planned time 
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Map 4. Flak map with routes and drop zones shown in blue. 
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[hus memorizing the terrain along the Hight 

nd that immediately around the drop zones has en 

any a jumpmaster to orient himself quickly and 

ectly and promptly on his ground mission, even 

+ has been dropped a long way from the right area. 

/ PI coverage is just about esse ntial to the proper exe- 

the ground mission itself. The principal use of 

in selecting drop zones and landing areas. Used 

inction with maps from which slopes and eleva- 

determined, air photos are about the only depend- 

ins of determining the suitability of any area for 

They also provide a last minute source of infor 

n the type of antiairborne measures the enemy has 

is use of Rommel’s asparagus, flooded areas, road 

new ack-ack. Photo coverage for Operation Mar- 

: is especially full. It had been started well before 

September 10 by the British airborne corps which had 

had an interest in the Nijmegen-Arnhem area. Begin 

vith that date the coverage was intensified and flown 
thereafter. 


Drop and Landing Zones 


[he selection of the drop and landing zones has a greater 
fluence on the final outcome of an airborne operation 
than any other single planning step. Their proper selec 
n is absolutely vital to the outcome. In their selection 
the following factors must be considered, which I have 
sted in the order of their importance: 


Proximity to objectives 

Enemy flak and ground defenses 
\ccessibility of objectives 
Accessibility for troop-carrier aircraft 
Suitability of terrain 


Suitability of terrain assumes an even greater impor 
tance in selecting glider landing zones than in selecting 
parachute drop zones. In some terrain it is of highest im 

tance. The ideal airborne landing is to land directly on 

he ‘ objective. It is in general far better to take landing 

losses and land on the cbinctive than to have to fight afeer 

landing in order to reach the objective. Air supply. landing 

zones should also be within ground held by the ground 

Otherwise, effort has to be expended to safeguard 

she pore landing zone at the expense of the tactical 
effort. Air supply should be delivered on the objective. 

Flak in the immediate vicinity of the drop and landing 
zones should be avoided. Troop-c: urier aircraft are never 
more vulnerable than during drops and landings—and they 
ire certainly endowed with rare vulner rability at all times. 
The re should be no obstacles to troop movement between 
the drop zones and objectives, unfordable streams for ex 
ample, or mountains, large cities or towns, and so on. 

he landing areas selected should be such that troop 
carrier aircraft can get into them. Often, as in Italy, ter- 

n makes it impossible for the troop-carrier formations to 
deliver airborne troops where they would like to be landed. 
[he terrain should, of course, be such that landings can 
place without excessive landing loss. P arachutists can 

in pretty rough terrain. Their greatest obstacles are 
timber and deep marshes and flooded areas. 
ire carefully selected clearings. 
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Gliders 


mb. il 
drop and landing zones can only be acquired by a thoroug h 
study of the suit ability or unsuitability of such areas in past 
operations. In the area of Operation Marker there hap 
pened to be preemine ntly suitable areas from the viewpoint 
of terrain. The areas finally each division 
commander are shown on the ‘operational sketches for each 
unit (Maps). ° 


The measure of exactly what constitutes suitable c 


se le cte d by 


They are worth the most careful scrutiny by 
the student of airborne warfare—in the light of the 
missions, the estimated probable direction and intensity ol 
enemy reaction, and the actual ensuing operations. 


assigned 


Air Resupply 


It was most apparent that alr re sup ply was necessary to 
Operation Marker. Although the westernmost division, 
the 10 1st, he id excellent prospects of gaining contact with 
the ground forces on D-day, there was a 


1 possibility that it 
might need < 


The deeper divisions, the 82d 
and Ist, poe 1 by all means need such help. They would 
take in sufhicient supplies for the first day’s fighting on the 
initial landings; hence resupply would not be necessary 
until the second day. But on the second day all available 
troop-carrier lift would be needed to continue the landings 
of the divisions. The 


resupply. 


to make 
their greatest effort in pre-operational support on the morn 
ing of D-day and it appeared that they would be available 
fora resupply run on D plus 1. 

This proved the case and the Eighth Air Force received 
the parachute resupply mission for D plus 1. Thereafter 
it was flown by the troop-carrier command. Resupply was 
to be automatic both as to composition and quantity for 
four days, unless the rear base received notice to the con 
trary. We assumed that the airborne divisions and corps 
woul 1 be in radio contact both with their rear bases direct 
and through XXX Corps and the Second Army. 

The American divisions, for example pli inned on a daily 
resupply of 264 tons, mostly food, ammunition, and medi 
cal supplies, but also included were many other items such 
as tools and re placement weapons. In the past, air resupply 
had not been too successful. The worst difficulty had been 


bombers, howe, ct, Were 
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Map 5. Flight routes from England to drop zones. 
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a lack ol prompt dependable communications between the 


It obviously re 
and many skilled men to package 
and deliver 264 tons of supplies per division by parachute 
daily. Yet this was the very lifeblood of the division. It 
had to be pumped into the divisions daily if they were 
to continue as living combat entities. Resupply is a difficult 
type of mission for the Air Forces. Often it is very costly. 
Reacting quickly to the first landings the enemy is usually 


combat divisions and the rear alr bases. 
quires much planning 


waiting for resupply transports on their subsequent runs. 
None of us who saw the resupply flights coming into the 
32d Airborne Division along the Merderet river in Nor 
mandy will ever forget the amount of flak and small-arms 
lire the troop carrier formations had to take. It was “murd¢ 
n the Merderet” as some of the troopers described it at the 


time. Yet that dangerous and diflicult resupply was vita! 

to the continued combat existence of the airborne units 

on the ground. The air resupply plan for Marker itsell 
; the most ambitious yet att mpted. 


Air Cooperation 


Flying heavily loaded, tightly flown, low altitude, troop 
carrier ships at slow speeds through definitely known 
heavy flak areas would certainly require the maximum 
amount of air cooperation, or as we called it then, air 
support. The airborne divisions that would have to fight 
for days isolated from normal medium artillery and _ar- 
mored support, would also need every bit of air cooperation 
possible alter they landed. Fighters and rocket-fighters 


are the artillery and the heavy antitank defense of an 
airborne force. This was fully appreciated by General 
Brereton, tl \irborne Army Commander. 


Once the decision on Marxer-GarpEN was made, Gen 
eral Brereton directed his staff to arrange at once for the 
essary air cooperation through the Royal Air Force and 
the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces. The whole air support 
msisted of C1) knoe king out all enemy interceptor fields 


VW ithin 


nh 


striking range of the air columns during the 
twenty-four hours before the landings; (2) flying continu- 
ous cover during the flight of the airborne troop columns 
; included the destruction of threatening enemy ground 
installations 3) close support during the ground 
fighting and resupply missions. The implications of a well 
integrated air cooperation plan and the complexities and 
ramifications innate in such planning all become more 
apparent when it is realized that 1,113 bombers and 1,240 
fighters were in support of Operation Marker on D-day 
alone. These, plus the 1,600 troop-carrier aircraft and the 
hundreds of gliders filled the sky on the Marker area. 

At the time it was hard to believe that barely three years 
before our early airborne enthusiasts had been loud and 
alone in their insistence that it was quite possible to fly 
three ships together and have airborne troops drop from 
them simultaneously. 


and 


Preparation Time 


Preparation time for a major airborne operation, al- 
though an apparently simple matter that is readily adapt- 
able to standardization, can become difficult and may be 
prolonged needlessly. Troops must of course be organized, 
armed, and equipped for the mission before they arrive at 
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their departure airfields. If air photo coverage and map, 
are not readily available these must be obtained. Wh, 
they arrive in their combat areas the troops theinsely, 
must have some idea of where they are and what they .,, 
to do. Without at least an air photo in their POssessi ‘ 
they will have difficulty in determining where they ; 

upon landing, let alone undertaking to move in ay 
planned direction. Procuring and distributing maps ap, 
photographs may take several days, and expeditiou plan 
ning must anticipate this requirement. 

If the troops have a long distance to travel to the take-of 
airfields, and if there is any shortage of transportation 
this will take at least another day, and this “movemen 
phase” may take several days. After all, a large amount of 
transportation is required to move three divisions and corps 
troops simultaneously and in Operation Marker this phase 
was the worst time consumer. Troops should be on their 
take-off airfields at least twenty-four hours before take-off 
This is short enough time for their final briefing after they 
are “sealed.” Final issues of ammunition, rations, maps 
etc., also have to be made, the airplanes have to } 
equipment-loaded, and the last conferences held between 
pilots and jumpmasters and unit commanders. All this 
must be crowded into the final few hours. For Market 
D-day was at first planned for September 15 and later 
through necessity, this was changed to September 17. 

Before concluding the first conference on September 10 
General Brereton announced several decisions of concer 
to those present. The XVIII US Airborne Corps unde: 
Major General Matthew B. Ridgway was to be responsibl 
for the supply of the US airborne divisions. The operation 
was to be during daylight—which was a good indication 
of the extent to which we were gaining complete ; 
superiority on the western front. It is of particular inte: 
est that the first Allied airborne operations had been con 
ducted under cover of darkness whereas the German opera 
tions had been carried out by day, but in the final opera 
tions of the war the allied operations were staged in day 
light whereas the final German airborne effort in the 























Map 6. Drop zones for the 82d Airborne Division. 
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was staged under cover of darkness. 
ntire conference had not taken much more than 
it the end of which each commander returned 

n command to start his own staff working on 

ind planning in preparation for the next confer- 

ch was to be held at the headquarters of the IX 

arrier Command Eastcote near London the 

» morning, September 11, at 0900. Since I was 

r of the 82d Airborne Division at the time I can 
cribe the sequence of steps in the planning as con 
in that division. 

[he division staff was briefed as soon as possible which 

rtly before midnight. Emphasis was initially placed 
na careful study of enemy flak, enemy dispositions, ter- 
rain suitability for landings, and recommended landing 
and upon tentative missions for units that would 
|. each drop and landing zone. We completed these 
studies by 0500 hours and held a final staff conference at 
hour, just before take-off for Troop Carrier Com 
nand headquarters. 

From the viewpoint of the 82d Airborne Division, Op 
eration Market did not appear to pose any new type of 
| problem that had not been encountered in the planning 

r Sicily, Italy, Normandy, or for the many operations 

e had planned but not carried into execution. 

" The Fen a of the relative suitability of different 
areas for glider landings and the calculation of the num 
bers of gliders that can be landed with reasonable safety 
ina given area requires considerable background and study. 
Holland, fortunately, did not present too formidable 
problem in this respect. As for the terrain in the 30d 

Division sector (Map 6), parachutists could be 
lropped anywhere except in the donate wooded area on 
dhe western side of the Groesbeek heights. Flak was 
nother matter. The density of flak near the Nijmegen 
and Grave bridges made it appear certain that the troop. 
flights would not approach them except with the 

greatest reluctance. 

Considering the situation solely in the light of the ob- 
jectives that had to be seized, it appeared imperative that 

} a large portion of the parachute force land on the Groes- 
 beek heights. Next order of priority would come (1) 

Grave (2) the bridges on the Maas-Waal Canal, (3) Nij- 

megen. “Considering the matter from the viewpoint of 

probable enemy reaction to the landings, it seemed advis- 


\irborne 


ible to place a large portion of the parachute echelon 
| between the Groesbeek heights and the Reichswald. Also, 


the force given the mission of seizing the Grave bridge 
must be of such size and composition that it could carry on 
if necessary a sustained fight for several days on its own. 


j Next the enemy must be prevented from interposing him- 


self between the force on the west side of the Maas 
Waal Canal and the force of the Groesbeek heights. The 
Mook Nijmegen road had to be held and blocked and a 
bridge seized intact or constructed across the Maas-Waal 
Canal. The Nijmegen bridges had to be seized as soon as 
possible but it would be a mistake to go after them before 
securing the other objectives. In view of the large enemy 
forces known to be in Nijmegen, a landing of large enough 
size to have some prospect of grabbing and holding the 


} } . . P 
dridges for any length of time seemed out of the question. 
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Smoke rolls from a C-47 
fire. Passengers and crew jumped before the plane crashed. 


transport shot down by German AA 


Accordingly we came to a tentative decision to give one 
parachute regiment (reinforced) the 
and holding the Grave bridge 
Waal bridges from the west side. 
lon, to consist of two parachute 
engineer battalion, 


mission of seizing 
and attacking the Maas- 
The rest of the first eche 
1 parachute 
a parachute battalion of Bost “os and 
a battery of 57mm. gliderborne antitank guns and division 
headquarters—woulc i" seize the Groesbeek area and im 
mediately attack and mop up toward the Maas-Waal Canal 
and Nijmegen. 


regiments, 


The conference came off as planned at the headquarters 
of the IX Troop Carrier Command at 0900 September 11. 
After considerable discussion the drop zones and landing 
zones for the as shown on 
Map 6. There was agreement upon the use of pathfinder 
teams and distinctive colored smokes and panels for each 
drop and landing zone. It would have greatly facilitated 
the planning and preparation of the airborne unit orders if 
at this. time the command had been in a 
position to announce the composition of the serials and 
the fields on which each group would be based; but for 
reasons entirely beyond their control it was not possible to 
do so. 


82d Division were selected 


troop carrier 


Changes were still being made in the assigned lifts, 
and of course each airborne division commander desired 
the maximum lift, 
important. By noon tentative assignments of l'roop C; 
rier Wings and Groups had been made and division com 
manders returned to their units. 

The first conference for the unit commanders of the 
82d Airborne Division was held at Leicester on the after 
noon of September 11, at which time tentative missions, 
drop and landing zones, and take-off airfields were assigned 
to regiments and separate units. All echelons of the Di- 
vision then undertook detailed studies of their own mis- 
sions without delay. 

It is of the utmost importance that all tentative plans 


feeling that his mission was the most 
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and fragmentary orders be passed along to all unit com- 
manders participating in an airborne operation as soon as 
Only by so doing c: n they keep their own plan- 
ning in accord with that of higher headquarters. The 
preparation that goes into the pli inning for an airborne op- 
eration is usually very ns tiled, because once they are com- 
mitted » be yond correction and control 
for some time. Eve iia must be right the first time. 

hree days el: ypsed between the issuance of the tentative 
division plan and the move to the departure airfields. Dur 
ing these days the units of the division prepared their plans, 
issued supplies, checked equipment, and received and 
conformed with inevitable changes from higher authority. 
Che Division units closed on their departure fields by dark 
September 15 at which time they were “sealed.” All troop- 
ers of the 82d Division were briefed on the 
16th, and issued ammunition, rations, maps, and orders; 
and all were in readiness for take-off at daylight on the 
17th. 

This planning period is at best a hectic one. Time must 
be budgeted starting with the highest headquarters. 
Whether the allowed period is six hours or six days, and in 
World War II it had that much variation (Salerno and 
Holland), every echelon of command must be allowed a 
proportionate share of the time to issue its own orders. 
This means that orders frequently have to be oral and 
fragmentary, and not entirely satisfactory to either the 
recipient or the commander issuing the order, but the best 
that can be done under the circumstances. Requirements 
of supplies, transport, communications, and accommoda- 
tions for the troops at take-off airfields must be anticipated 
and arranged. Just before movement to the planes troops 
must have as many hours as it is possible to grant them for 
taking care of their own affairs. I believe that whenever 
possible they should have twenty-four hours for resting, 
letter writing, talking things over, and preparing their own 
equipment immediately before going in. This, of course, 
is ideal and by no means always possible. 

On the basis of its experiences in Sicily and Italy, the 
82d Airborne Division held a final unit commanders’ 
briefing on the night just preceding the Normandy and 


p* yssible. 


airborne units ar 


Airborne 
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Holland operations, and this proved very much 


WOrth 
while. All commanders, regimental and battalior 
sembled in a conference room before a large-scak: 
the operational area. Each regimental and battali 
mander, in turn, outlines to the assembled group his ow, 
mission and plan of operation upon landing. He is the 
questioned carefully on his plans for making 


aIe as 
map Of 
NM Com 


Ontacts 
with other units, and on what he will do if his unit lang 
in a locality other than the one planned for, and what hy. 


considers the most important elements of his tactical ob 
jective and his plan. We found from experience that this 
is the only method to insure that every commande, 
knows what ev ery other commander is going to do. Ang 
—most important—what he should do in order to contribute 
to the common tactical effort if he should land with hi 
own or any other unit in the wrong area. 

The importance of such a conference can be best judged 
when we realize that there never yet has been an air 
borne operation in which every unit has landed in jt 
proper area. In an airborne operation every battalion’ com 
mander must know the plan of every other battalion com 
mander within the division. He must be prepared 
undertake the execution of any of those other plans im 
mediately upon lending as well as his own plan. 

By 1900 September 16 final weather reports were found 
promising and the Army commander, Lieutenant Genera] 
Brereton, announced that the operation would go « 
planned. The first drop would be at 1230 September 17 
in the Nijmegen area. 

And all did go as planned. Between 1230 and 1405 
hours, when the final landing took place, the first echelon 
of the corps of three divisions dropped and landed out of 
1,544 troop-carrier aircraft and 491 gliders. The following 
day, September 18, 1944, between the hours of 1413 and 
1608, 1, F360 heavily laden troop-carrier aircraft and 1,203 
gliders delivered the second echelons of the divisions. 

The southernmost division, the US 10Ist, was the first 
to make contact with the ground troops of the British Se: 
ond Army, so its landing and engagement will be firs 
examined. 

(To be continued next month) 
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“f ~=©Let’s Quit Squabbling 


OWN 
| 
then 
: By Li l I l 
act y Lieutenant Colonel Paul C. Greene 
nds 
+ L 
ol 
this Now THAT THE EXCESS PRESSURE GENERATED BY SOME able them to recommend appropriate assignments for those 
nder Fi rs of contact between the Regular Army and the _ in their charge; an ability to pie RM between the es 
4 7 . ° : iz 
And [ ivilian components has been released through various sential and the non-essential in military experiences; the 
ute FF media, it is time to get on with the chief business of the moral courage to secure the mel ition of unfit citizen of 
his d ich is national defense. Mistakes were made both  ficers; and last, but not least, the patience of Job. 
Pbefore and during the war, but if they are now recognized In prewar times some Regular officers seemed to regard 
= ee : ’ ’ me , “ae 
lged HR. avoided in the future much can be gained from them. _ the Officers’ Reserve Corps primarily as a political ally rather 
alr his discussion deals primarily with the Officers’ Re- than as a military auxiliary. Reserve officers were private 
IS TE serve Corps of the Organized Reserve. It is based on an citizens, all were more or less actively interested in the 
Om FF intimate association with the ORC and its problems for problems of national defense, and there were no restrictions 
om By some eighteen years before World War II, plus four and hampering their political activity. Many of them were in- 
© Be one-half years of active duty that included daily contact  fluential in political circles, and could be counted on to lend 
mM with office rs of all components. Many of the conclusions are _ their assistance in pressing for those things which the Regu 
equally applicable to all civilian components. lar Army considered the dire necessities of national defense. 
und Since the Officers’ Reserve Corps is no longer just another Too often the very real combat e xperience of these Reserve 
«tal BY noble experiment, since it did prove to be a valuable source officers was heav ily and shortsightedly discounted by the 
 % FP of trained officers before and during the war, and since our _ professional soldier, even though to many of the latter the 
1) Fe country is once more depending on it to augment the art of war was pure theory. This distorted view must be 
™ supply of trained officers for any future war, it would be completely eliminated from Reg ‘gular Army thinking. In the 
” BF) well to review some of the reasons for its success, and some future, as between the last two wars, the elimination o 
l F tl for it d fut bet the last t the eli t f 
Cion 


of the mistakes which hampered it. This is done, not in 
}a spirit of carping criticism, but rather in the belief that 
~- fint elligent people attempt to learn from the past. 


= s The Regular Army has the responsibility of organizing 
BB and tr: 1ining the Officers’ Reserve C orps. From the Regular 
. | Army come the unit instructors, who are the key indiv idu- 
als in the entire program. Upon them more than anyone 


Fs else rests the success or failure of the undertaking. What 
MS. Be they are, what they do, will go far to eliminate the feuds of 
the past or add to them. T lesies § is the prestige, the authority, 
and the responsibility of the Regular Amy. 
Regular officers assigned to any civilian components must 
be most carefully selected. Beyond question they must be 
} competent in their profession. They must possess a clear 
unde rstanding of the place of the citizen soldier in our mil- 
tary scheme of things; an ability to lead by sheer force of 
ri acter and personality; an ability to speak convincingly 
in — lic; a sense of balance which will permit them to 
ruct officers senior to them, by virtue of both rank and 
h experience, without being either subservient or belligerent; 
}an understanding of character and ability which will en 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL C. GREENE contributed his first ar- 


ticle to The InFaNtrY JourNAL in 1928. Subsequently some 


ten articles by him appeared in the Journat, one of which, 
called “The Corporal” merited a reprinting in 1942. Its merit 
lay partly in the fact that the author knew a lot about being 
a corporal, He went into World War I as a corporal in the 
1 Infantry and came out as a corporal in the same outfit. 

r long peacetime tenure as an infantry officer in the 


’, he wound up in World War II as a CMP, “a dirty 


AL rt inigan hung on me by an AUS officer.” 
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combat trained Reserve officers will keep pace with the 
elimination of combat trained Regular officers, so that in 
general the ratio of battle-tested officers in both components 
will remain approximately the same. 


The Indispensable Reserve 


All officers of the Regular Army, whether assigned to 
civilian components or not, should be thoroughly indoctrin 
ated with a belief in the indispensability of the Reserve 
officer in our army. They must realize that in case of war 
they will again be far outnumbered by the Reserves, and 
that the Regular Army as such will be swamped by the in 
flux of citizen soldiers. Rather than see king to avoid civilian 
contacts, they should be encouraged to mix freely with the 
civil population from which their wartime officers and en 
listed men will come. An understanding of any segment of 
society can come only with knowledge, and an officer who 
fails to understand the raw material from which he must 
form a combat unit can well be more of a liability than an 
asset in time of war. No division commander can be en 
thusiastic about his organization if he regards it half con 
temptuously as a rabble of ignorant and unhappy auxil 
iaries, serving under a horde of commissioned damned fools. 
The officer who cannot sufficiently swallow his natural 
pride in being a professional to enable him to handle citizen 
soldiers expertly should be eliminated, along with the of 
ficer who thinks that planes are newfangled gadgets. Such 
an officer is not truly a professional. 

Reserve officers want the Regular Army to be the near 
perfect organization that its more zealous protagonists think 
it to be. Unhappily, the war proved that some of its officers 
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are just plain incompetent. In no event should any of these 
officers be assigned to civilian components. They would 
bring discredit on their own component in the eyes of the 
part-time soldier. Incompetence cannot be glossed over. 
The incompetent officers of the Regular Army, like incom- 
petents anywhere else, should be weeded out as soon as 
their lack of ability and aptitude is known. If all cor- 
rective measures have failed, it is a crime against national 
defense to waste funds and personnel maintaining the weak 
sister as a eer in good standing until the day that his 
retirement, at public expense, shall relieve the Army of 
just a eight ball. The Regular Army is not a lodge 
maintained by its own membership. 


Define the Everlasting 


Training programs for the Officers’ Reserve Corps, both 
for inactive and active duty periods, must be thoroughly 
scrutinized to provide the essential and to avoid the non- 
essential. An example of the latter would be the course in 
Army administration in which prewar Reserve officers spent 
hours learning to handle clothing allowances, only to dis- 
cover that in time of national mobilization there was no 
such thing. Petty niceties of soldiering which must always 
go into the discard in war should be tagged as such and 
shelved. Whether they have any place in modern armies is 
beside the point here. The essential must be defined and 
everlastingly hammered home. Too few Reserve officers 
have understood the obligations of an officer to his men as 
clearly as most Regulars do. Too many of them have never 
understood the difference between personal and professional 
loyalty to their superiors. Such shortcomings as these must 
be corrected. We must constantly stress the fact that an 
officer is noted for his obligations and not for his privileges. 

Inactive duty classes must be made to come alive. They 
must provide not only learning, but also inspiration to con- 
tinue faithfully to prepare for future events, which possibly 
may never occur. The unit instructors and the Reserve of- 
ficers who actually conduct these classes must be thoroughly 
prepared, and must make the attending officers feel that 
their time has been well spent. These classes are the vital 
link between the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Regular 
Army, and one dull, poorly prepared class does far more 
harm than merely wasting the time of from thirty to sixty 
officers for an hour or so. It kills the interest of a man who 
must crowd unpaid military training into civilian life. 

It will take a maximum of two meetings of an inactive 
duty training class to prove to the student attending whether 
he is getting something that is worth the trouble. If the 
answer is in the negative, his attendance thereafter is likely 
to become desultory; his preparation for and participation 
in class sessions will dwindle rapidly. 

On the other hand, classes ably conducted will weed 
out the born loafer, and stimulate the able to devote the 
maximum amount of time and energy available to prepare 
for possible military duty to come. Classes dominated by the 
unit instructor, and classes ignored by him, are a waste of 
time. He must content himself to be the power behind the 
throne, but he must be a power. 


*The new promotion-by-selection law should be a big step toward alle- 
viating such situations —THE Eprrors. 
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Some classes bog down in administrative details whic), 
have been permitted to supersede instruction. Officers {lj 
out questionnaires at home, mail them in to headquarters a: 
their own expense, and then go to classes and fill out other 
which are almost exact duplicates of the many previously 
filled out. Apparently it never occurs to some unit instrye. 
tors and their Reserve assistants to consult existing files, 

Long and involved bulletins and memoranda from higher 
headquarters are read to classes of Reserve officers, with 
little discrimination noted between the important and the 
trivial. Any official word from on high should be made avail 
able to those concerned without wasting a good share of 
their instruction periods, and if the directive does concem 
any of the officers they should have ample opportuni ity to 
study it at their leisure. Any officer who has ever witnessed 
the arrival of a War Department directive at a Service Com 
mand headquarters in wartime, knows that it takes far more 
than a casual reading of it aloud to the assembled officers to 
assure compliance with its provisions. 


Reassignments 


Reserve officer assignments should be made on the basis 
of aptitude, ability, and experience so far as possible. Ob 
viously the needs of an entire army will not be met ade 
quately if each of these three criteria is given equal weight 
in every case. The Infantry and Artillery have no exact 
counterparts in civil life. But it is not enough that a staff 
of unit instructors shall accept officer assignments as they 
find them, making no effort to secure more appropriate 
assignments where indicated. This will mean a constant 
checking of the files of the officers concerned as the unit in 
structors become more familiar with them. 

War Department officer procurement needs should al 
ways be available to a Reserve headquarters, and branch 
and unit assignments should take them into account. A well 
balanced army is not attained once and for all time. It re 
quires constant shifting of the personnel available, and some 
of the wartime confusion in getting under way could be 
eliminated by following a continuing live policy of reas 
signment of Reserve officers in peacetime. For example, age 
in grade limitations should always be kept in mind, and 
when an officer obviously is not going to catch up with the 
procession even by promotion, he should be reassigned to 
duty appropriate to his age. If this is announced as a definite 
policy and is pursued as such, there will be fewer recrimina 
tions when the inevitable occurs. 

Age in grade limitations with regard to active duty train 
ing should be followed rigidly to avoid a waste of funds. 
The emphasis must always be on the training of the younger 
officers, not because they are junior to the unit instructor, 
but because it is they who represent the long term invest- 
ment. Such a policy need not eliminate the older officer 
prior to his normal time of retirement. He should be reas 
signed to a zone of the interior command where age is not 
such a great handicap, and where he will most probably 
be sent in the event of war. Such commands will require 
thousands of officers who can carry on right up to retire 
ment. While the combat officers must have first priority on 
active duty training funds, the swivel chair soldiers sho uld 
be given as much training as possible. 
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( literature suggests that many people are thinking 
the next war with soldiers from the last one. Un- 

> ldiers do get too old for service, even though 
| be the last to admit it. We must not content 
for even five years with the officers who com 
. he armies that whipped Germany and Japan. We 
Bus! » a constant flow of new blood into the Reserve. 
serve Officer Training C orps units are insufficient 
the necessary numbers of officers and should 
ed. Other sources for the procurement of Reserve 
iould be explored and exploited. Policies looking 
he direct commissioning of civilians who have never 


en members of an ROTC unit should be laid down. This 
Bis especially true in the case of noncombatant specialists 
whose skills in their civil occupations will be needed in time 
Such a policy might well be implemented by the 

Reserve set-up. More shan: any other members of the Regu 


my the unit instructors are on the grounds ellesan 

sich specialists are to be found, and have the most com 

prehensive understanding of what is required in a Reserve 

me [his does not mean a “Come and get it, boys” pol 

will require widely diversified contacts, ability to rec 

: sound horse when one is found, and the courage to 

turn down applications from the unfit when they come 
th glittering letters of reference from politicians. 


Freer Promotions 


\ lefinite Reserve officer promotion policy is necessary 
for both the morale of the officers concerned and for the 
purpose of keeping a well balanced military force in being. 
Unit promotion alone is not sufficient, particularly in the 
case of separate battalions, where company grade officers 
mark time hopelessly while their disgustingly healthy field 
officer superiors retain their commissions, and keep the 
younger officers back until in spite of certificates of capacity 





they a1 e beyond age in grade even for the next higher 
® rank The unit promotion policy, which was generally fol- 
4 al prior to the war, deprived the Army of the combat 
services of many officers who should have been lieutenant 
b colonels or colonels, but who under then existing regula 
S tions were simply ruled out. An alternative which offers 
promise of working satisfactorily is to consider the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps not “simply as the group which will staff the 
Organized Reserve units, but also as a pool from which 
| othcers of all ranks can be drawn to meet the tremendous 
expansion of a wartime army. Organizing Reserve units 
f which can quickly be activ ated is fine, but our needs go 
tar beyond that. We shall once more need far more units 
| than the Organized Reserve program calls for. A freer pro 
motion policy will help meet this need, and will greatly 
encourage the Reserve officer to continue his interest in the 
= \ 
e objection will be raised that such a policy provides 
} ‘aster promotion for the Reserves than for the Regulars. 
Anyone who noted the speed with which Regular officers 
were promoted during the war will be inclined to think 
that the objection is not well taken. In time of war there 
will e a host of vacancies for the Regular in the higher 
brac It was particularly true of the medical Reserve 
oficer, ae a policy of unit promotion before the war, 
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that he acquired rank very slowly. When war came he saw 
his colleagues who had never bothered with Reserve com 
missions securing field rank while he plodded along with 
company grade, or at best a majority. Such injustices 
could be obviated by a more realistic promotion policy. 


Schooling 


Possibly no one thing so thoroughly sells a Reserve of 
hcer on his commission as attendance at one of the service 
schools. Every effort should be made to make such schools 
available to far greater numbers of Reserve officers than 
were privileged to attend them before. Attendance at such 
schools requires a major operation in the allotment of time 
in any given year for citizen sole liers. But it the opportunity 
is given there will still be many more applications than 
Attendance at such schools should not be based 
on the simple availability of the officer, but on his potential 
value to the Army. Here again the unit instructor will find 
good use for a complete f; ith irity with e ach ot the ofhcers 


in his unit. 


vacancies. 


Correspondence courses should be continued and im 
proved. Hastily revamping of 
should be avoided as the pli 19ue. 


considered requirements 
It is infuriating to toil 
almost to the completion of a course, only to be faced with 
a revision which wipes out credit for work already com 
pleted. At best any given course requires the expenditure 
of much time and effort, and to see the work of twenty 
evenings or Sundays dissipated by a single directive is not 
conducive to high ‘morale. Any revision of courses should 
and should 


permit a reason: ible time for completion of the remainder 


take into account the lessons already in the mill, 


with full credit. It cannot be too strongly emphi isized that 
the Reserve officer does his work with little hope of ma 
terial reward. He gets neither pay, glory, nor satisfaction in 
digging a hole and then filling it up. 

Unit instructors who farm out the correction of corre 
spondence work to Reserve ofhicers should check their work 
frequently. Some Reserve ofhicers assigned to such duty 
have a tende ‘ncy to follow the blue bask so scrupulously 
that they show that their own professional understanding is 
limited, and discourage the conscientious and able tenant. 
who, like his professional brother-in-arms, could not exactly 
hit upon the approved solution in a year. 

Reserve officers who are 
sion, or who by 


inherently unfit for commis 


iny reason become unfit, must have their 
commissions taken from them. It is not sufficient to hope 
that there will never be another war to prove their worth 
lessness. The wartime practice of transferring officers ol 
proven inefficiency will work no more successfully in peace 
than it did in war. and funds are commodities 


too scarce to be wasted on liabilities in uniform. 


Time, energy, 
Capable 
Reserve officers are sensitive to criticism of their entire 
group based on observation of one of their number who is 
palpably unfit, but who has been allowed by the unit in 
structor not only to retain his commission, but also to receive 
active duty orders which permit him to go to camp, where he 
can and does proceed to make an ass of himself. The ma 
jority of Reserve officers want their Regular Army mentors 
to impose a much stricter discipline on the entire group than 


they normally get. 
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Teaching The History Of War 


By Lieutenant Franklyn A. Johnson 


HERE is hardly a task of more immediate and absorbing interest . . . than the 

urgently needed reassessment of the place of war in history in the light of the last 
few dramatic years.” Thus begins Dr. Rosinski’s excellent article on the history of war 
as described by Captain Falls. | agree with Rosinski that we must re-examine the status 
and importance of war, but it seems to me that we must do much more. We must bring 
it energetically home to Americans who, only two years ago horrified at the atomic 
bomb, already have gone back to sleep. 


| submit that our high schools and colleges, including graduate schools, should offer 
courses on the histor) of war, fitted to the maturity and curricula of their students. And 
they should e ncourage its study. | have long contended that war, its background, its 
place in national policy and its future, should be treated as an integral part of an or- 
ganized college curriculum in international affairs, combining geopolitics, economics, 
history, diplomac y, government and other relevant subjects. This in contrast to the 
usual policy of tucking one course entitled “International Relations” into the offerings 
of the History or Political Science departments. War history, taught as a factor in in- 
ternational affairs and exerting a vast influence over Western civilization, should be 
related to the rise of the welfare state, to modern industrialization, and to the great-man 
theory of history. Caesar, Machiavelli, Clausewitz and Mahan have written classic 


texts, but who would minimize the influence of four such great soldiers as Marshall, 
\lacArthur, Bedell Smith and DeGaulle? 


OST colleges, unfortunately, have so far failed to understand, or to awaken their 

students to the vital problems of the United States’ new position of world leader- 
ship. In general, there are few specialist in the various divisions of international prob- 
lems, few organized departments to coordinate the intricate subject's many phases, and 
fewer military and naval historians. True, a few schools such as Georgetown, Tufts, 
Yale, Columbia and Harvard have well-knit programs, many of them training directly 
for the State Department. However, despite them and such periodicals as INFANTRY 
JourNnat, Foreign Affairs and Foreign Policy Reports, together with such writers as 
Brigadier General Paul Thompson, Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, Lieutenant Colonel 
Harvey A. DeWeerd and Doctor Stefan T. Possony, too few Americans possess a ma- 
ture interest in or a basic grasp of events beyond our borders. 


HE teaching of the history of war should be aimed at two classes of students: those 

who must be informed if they are to exert a voter's influence upon foreign policy; 
and those who are training to teach or expect to make a career of public administration 
or politics. We should note how often in the past uninformed or vote-minded politicians 
have forced American diplomats to base our foreign policy, as in a poker game, on bluff 
and not on power. Witness even today the misguided voices crying “No UMT!” and 
“Economy!” at the expense of understaffed State and Defense Departments. We need 
men in future high places who understand the part war plays in America’s strategic 
position. Today and tomorrow we are playing for keeps, not for a few blue chips; and 


war, the Army, and the Infantry are still effective instruments of power politics when 
that is necessary. 





|. 1EUTENANT FRANKLYN A. JOHNSON was a platoon leader in the 18th Infantry, Ist Division, in Africa, Sicily 
and France. Wounded and captured on Normandy, the Germans operated on him without anaesthesia. 
Recaptured six weeks later he spent a year in a hospital before being retired as physically disabled. He holds 
the Silver Star, two Bronze Stars, three Purple Hearts, and two distinguished unit citations. He is now 
taking postgraduate work in international affairs at Harvard University, expects to become a college teacher. 
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CLOSE ORDER DRILL AND 
THE MILITARY MIND 


By Colonel Whiteplume 


OLD-TIMERS STILL REMEMBER THE HORRORS OF SQUADS 

right.” The present drill, now in effect for the best part of 

did not eliminate those horrors, and “young 

' will do well to consider their further elimination 

" sition to the present drill was a good example of the 

inner workings of that still extant phenomenon, the military 
mind. It was Liddel Hart who said, 


[he soldier has not been trained to approach his problem 
cientific spirit of inquiry. . . . His early education is 
ted, above all, to the cultivation of . . . multiple loyal 
lo strengthen him for his fighting function, and 
the tremendous trials of fortitude which this entails, the 
lopment of an intense spirit of loyalty has great value 
jut, obviously and inevitably, it becomes an obstacle when 
man so brought up turns to investigate the facts of war 
His compound loyalties create prejudices which in 
bly color his vision and bias his judgment. Truth may 
t be absolute, but it is certain that we are likely to come 
rest it if we search for it in a scientific spirit, and analyze 
facts with a complete detachment from all loyalties save 
that to truth itself. The other loyalties may be essential to 
the soldier in action, but they are a danger in reflection . . . 
his, | think, is the kev to the fact that the revision of 
close order drill went only halfway. There are several 
marked possibilities for further improvement. 
One of the many reasons for revising the old close order 
1 


d is the fact that some of its commands did not insure 


precise execution. For example, the preparatory command 
Right” could be followed either by Face” or “Dress”; 
Shence the soldier had to decide which to do while doing it. 
[he solution found was to insert an extra word in one of 
mmands: “Dress right, Dress.” 


But all the time the old drill regulations said this: 


[here are two kinds of commands 
|) The preparatory command, such as Forward, which 





COLONEL WHITEPLUME has his own reasons for preferring not 


eal his identity and they have nothing to do with any 
that his friends might, if they knew he was the author, 
e him in the dead of night with cheery cries of HO! 
in add that he made a superb record as a combat leader 
orld War II and has been a Regular officer for almost 
ty years. 
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indicates the movement that is to be executed 
2) The command of execution, such as March, Halt, o1 


Arnzs, which causes the execution 


\nd the new drill regulations say the same thing 

But let us examine some of our preparatory commands to 
see whe ther they actually do indicate the movement that IS 
to be executed, remembering that the function of the com 
mand of execution is only to cause the execution 

lake, for example, 1. Eyes, 2. RIGHT (LEFI Does 
“Eyes,” the preparatory command, indicate the movement 
that is to be executed: Even a soldier trained in |e isured 
peacetime, having heard “I yes” will never know which way 
to look until the instant he IS to do It Unless he himse lt sees 








1. Eyes, 2. RIGHT (LEFT)?? 
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1 reviewing stand ahead. Or unless a thoughtful drill 
ergeant indicates a simulated reviewing ofhcer he can see. 


Yet both 


or execution 1s given at the instant the movement 1S to 


old and new drill regulations state, “the command 


commence \n impossibility for this command. 
How about |. Hand, 2. SALUTE? 
command “indicate the movement that is to be executed?” 


\\ hat dos he 


the indication of the movement to be executed is not given 


Does the preparatory 
hand” mean to you? No. Here again part of 


to the soldier until he hears the command of execution. 
Here's a daisy: 1. Simulate, 2. LOAD. 

But, you will say, these last commands cannot be con 
fused with anything else as was the case with right face 
and right dre ss. Once the soldier properly trained he 
knows from exp! ination and prac tice, what's coming next, 
even though part ol the preparatory indication is in the 
command of execution. 

If dough 
boys learned nothing else from the last war, they learned 
this basic 


Yes, but how about the recruit, the draftee? 
all important fact. There was never enough time 
tor troops to absorb all they had to know before combat. 
I here was just too much to learn, and mind and body could 
take it in just 


so fast. Training time was precious. One of 


the greatest advantages of the Garand rifle was that it re 
quired no hours of t1 ining In bolt manipulation 

We must assume till total push-button warfare comes, if 
it ever does, which I doubt, large masses of men will have 


to be trained again in case of war. In the foreseeable future 


they certainly will he And what about commands for the 


button pushe rs? We can assume that training procedures 
can be much the same for any kind of army. 

lence the argument that the soldier, having been prop 
erly trained, knows what he is going to do from explanation 
and practice is no defense of a system which, because it is 
illogical, requires additional training time for explanation 
and practice in order to overcome the imperfections of the 
ystem itself. 

So speaking further of imperfections, consider one right 
in the drill regulations that is proof of any argument. For 
a century or more, soldiers have been coming to attention 
at a grunt at the sound “Shun,” having heard something 
like “Squad al EN—” first. Here, not only is the whole 
meat of the preparatory command contained in the com 
mand of execution, but the first two syllab les of the com 
mand of execution are by long usage actually a part of the 
preparatory command Only the last syllable “causes the 
execution, 

But when you read the book it says “1. Squad, 2 AT- 
FENTION.” Those who write it cath rewrite it dons ide 
after decade have known perfectly well that TION will 
click the heels and that the book should have said 
Squad atten, 2. TION.” 

“Squad (platoon, company)” is also the preparatory com 
mand for halting, so that a unit marching at route step or 
at ease must hear the “atten” to know whether it is to march 
at attention or to halt. 
this point. 

Now let us try further to “approach the problem in a 
scientific spirit of inquiry . . . and analyze the facts with a 
complete detachment from all loyalties save that to truth 


itself.” 
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What about commands for button pushers? 


We could, without doubt, have preparatory comm: inds 
that completely “indicate the movement that is to be exe 
cuted” without relying at all on the command of execution 
We could have commands of execution that “cause the 
execution” and do not contain anything at all of what is to 
be done. Preparatory commands should tell all we want 
the troops to do. Commands of execution should only 
mean “Do it!” 

All of the following commands of execution err in being 
actually part of the preparatory command: 


Parade, REST. Squad, ATTENTION 
Eyes, RIGHT. Fix, BAYONETS. 
Ready, FRONT. Simulate, LOAD. 
Hand, SALUTE. Adjust, SLINGS. 
Squad, HALT. Squad, FIRE. 

Right, FACE. Guides, POST. 


It would be simple enough to correct them to follow the 
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gical rule of the book itself. 

Her some more commands of execution: 
Ws IECES, SLINGS, PISTOL, STANDARD, 
EQUIPMENT, and the command, 


Each is by definition supposed only 


MARCH, 


OM \D itself. 
execution of a movement but contains essentix i] 
information. 

\\ d to remember how, in the dim past, some un 
inded individual formulated a comic but very 

, nkey drill. Some of the preparatory commands 


were Sioulder the load, Dump the load, Stand stiff, Stand 


That 
NOW 


Thus in 


tor the old P arade Rest 


used just one command of execution: 
ich meant DO I 


Septe »mber morn 


and nothing else. 


Rover ince the preparatory command had to indicate 


vy the movement to be executed. And did- 


what we need now. One universal command of 


Fexecution would save actual millions of mobilization train 


s by greatly simplifying close order drill commands 
the rainee already pushed to or beyond the limit of his 
nta Lapeed of absorbing instruction. And far from mak- 

o close order drill less exact, such an improvement would 
greatly increase precision of performance. 
ything that means DO IT, including “Do It,” itself 
would be suitable. Even a whistle blast would do. I sug 
gest the simple syllable “HO” for many reasons. Most of 
ur commands of execution sound like “Ho” in actual prac- 
tice. Many old-time noncoms never try to say anything 
else. The cavalry has always said “Ho” instead of “March.” 
It isa word rooted in American tradition and history; “West- 
rd Ho” was the covered wagon slogan. It does not permit 
ctionalism accent; a Texan pronounces it the same as a 
Jamvankee. It can be clipped short to obtain precise exe 
ution in dismounted drill, or drawn out in mounted and 


ther less punctilious drills. 


Also, a simple syllable is much 
more clear-cut, contains nothing that might confuse. 
So far we are doing at least as well as the originator of 
onkey drill with his “NOW Then.” We have a command 
f execution that is one. It cannot conceal within itself 
ny part of any preparatory command. Using it, we are 
reed to remove the close order double-cross- which ji 1s 
expecting the soldier to do it while we are still telling him 
hat he’s to do. But we will also need preparatory com 
ma a is good as Stand stiff and September morn. 
preparatory command should warn and warn com 
of its execution. That’s what many of them don’t 
)now; for example, Squad (platoon, company). That com 
nand ndicates nothing of w hat is to be done, only who is 
to do it and the soldier knows that. He’s the one carrying 
the gun. Further, the command is inconsistent—because we 
reface all commands by naming the unit. No; we 
it, apparently, when we are stumped for something 
se t _ Consider Parade, Eyes, Ready, Right, Hand, 
ix, Simulate, and Adjust. These we met before—as com- 
nand “ partially * ‘indicate the movement that is to be 
‘ecuted” and rely on the command of execution to com 
plete their meaning. 
Of course after sufficient training, the soldier does all 
right because (1) of the situation he is in when the com- 


mand is given, (2) of the place of a command in a series of 
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commands, and /or (3 


there 1S only one way to execute the 
command. | xamples | 
Ready, and (3) Right. argument can 


be advanced that the soldier, trom explanation and prac tice, 


Squad platoon, company), (2 
So again the same 


knows what he is going to do. 

‘Always mystify, mislead, and surprise,” said Stonewall 
Jackson. But he was talking about the enemy. 

l'oday when the soldier is fed, he gets the proper food, 
and that food i s prepared so that he can digest it. To 
achieve this ‘who state of affairs we had to do two things 
first, decide what he should eat; and second, prepare the 
food to conform to the peculiarities of his digestive mecha 
nism, instead of requiring that mechanism to conform to the 
food. 

The soldier can be taught almost anything, regardless 
of how needlessly we complicate it, if we are willing to 
spend enough precious mobilization training time on it. If, 
however, by formulating preparatory commands that con 
form to the peculiarities of the soldier’s thinking mecha 
nism, instead of the opposite, we save time, much time, 
and the hours thus saved can be 
spent on subjects bearing more directly on winning a wat 
Why don’t we, then, take the subject to the pupil and have 
preparatory commands that require a minimum of explana 
tion, 


teac hing the comm<é inds, 


Forwe wd is a pretty good preparatory comm: ind, but does 
it express exactly what we mean? No, the full meaning is 


not apparent until the command of execution is heard. 
Forward MARCH contains the whole idea, but & new 
trainee never heard it expressed that way before. Right 
FACE has the same fault. But if, instead, we say “March 


right,” the horse gets in front of the 


These are ex: imples of preparatory comm: inds 


forward” and “Face 


cart again. 
which, by a simple reversing of the two words, gives us 
comm; inds th: if require no exph ination of our mez ining 

Many at present complete commands become acceptabl 
preparatory commands without this reversing. For example 
Eyes right, Hand salute, Fix bayonets. Notice 
Simulated plus LOAD makes an understandable prepara- 
tory command. 


also how 


Several of our present preparatory commands mean noth 
ing whatever because the whole idea lies in the present com 
mand of execution, and we give the preparatory command 
ATTENTION, 
and 1. Squad, 2. HALT are among them. Here Attention, 
and Halt are actually the prepar: atory commands and they 
should be. “Sq uad.” 


A few of our present preparatory cael are complet 


just to be saying something. 1.Squad, 2. 


We can throw away 


within themselves and their comm: “e of execution actu 
ally mean just DO IT; for example, 1. Take interval to the 


left, 2. MARCH. 
New for the sake of easy —— here are a few 
presently used complete commands \ have discussed, 


followed by the proposed command: 


|. Forward, 2. MARCH. 
1. March forward, 2. HO. 
1. Right, 2. FACE. 

l. Face right, 2. HO. 

1. Dress right, 2. DRESS. 
1. Dress oe 2. HO. 


Sos ae a 


i! 

















A Texan pronounces HO the same as a Damyankee 


Fyes, 2. RIGHT. 
Eyes right, 2. HO. 
Fix, 2. BAYONETS. 
Fix bayonets, 2. HO. 


|. Take interval to the left, 2. MARCH. 
|. Take interval to the left, 2. HO. 


l. Squad, 2. ATTENTION. 
actually 1. Squad atten, 2. TION. 
1. Attention, 2. HO. 


In the following we have to change the command of 
execution to a real preparatory command 


_ Squad, 2. HALT. 
| Halt, 2. HO. 


Our present habit of mixing preparatory comm: inds with 
their commands of execution has given us a few a 
from which we are not so easily extricated. Consider: 
Eyes, 2. RIGHT, 3. Ready, 4. FRONT; and 1. Dress ae 
2. DRESS, 3. Laer 4. FRONT. 
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Regarding the first, if we can says Eyes, RIC 
not Eyes, FRONT? Had that been done, the ‘ 
ment would give us 1. Eyes right, 2. HO, 3. Ey. 
HO. 

But why Front while at Dress Right? Elsewh 
IDR we find that the next command after Parade Res: ; 
tention. At both Dress Right and Parade Rest parts of th 
body have been moved. Therefore 1. Dress right, 2. HO : 
Attention, 4. HO gets us neatly out of that one. 

Disregard for the definitions of preparatory « 
and commands of execution has also resulted in preparatop, 
commands that cause their own execution such as |. | pei 
pieces, 2. Order, 3. ARMS; and commands of « 
each without any prepar: atory command, but which requir 
simultaneous execution, such as COUNT OFF: and ak 
commands of execution without preparatory commands 


mt. 4 


In t 


Mand 


lit 
Lu 


which do not necessarily cause any execution, such 
REST. 

Sticking to the definitions just as they have long sto 
in the IDR will avoid this confusion. Each movem nt, lil 
COUNT OFF, which is supposed to be executed at 1] 
moment the single command is given, should have a pr 
paratory command as well as a command of execution. | 
present comm inds of execution that require no executior 
at the aa the comm ind is given, or no execution at 
such as REST) should be called “orders” and printed si 
to distinguish them from preparatory commands and con 
mands of execution. 

Hence to correct the examples above, Lock pieces g 
a HO; COUNT OFF likewise; and REST together wit! 
FALL OUT, DISMISSED, PASS IN REVIEW, etc. joi 
Guides on the line as “orders” and could be distinguish 
by use of ordinary Roman capitals LIKE THIS in print 


+ » * 


The development of commands for the manual of arms is 
an especially good sample of the military mind in actior 
over the centuries, if we bear in mind that originally trooy 
did not march in step, and movements of the manual wer 
not executed with precision. There were no separate pre 
paratory commands and commands of execution—only on¢ 
command. “Shoulder your muskets” was sufhcient to get 
done. Only when precision proved desirable did the tw 
parts become necessary. “Shoulder your muskets” was, bj 
definition, the preparatory command. But too often the 
military mind has a blind, unthinking loyalty to tradition 
and clasps the dead hand of the past. A command meaning 
DO IT had never been used. So the original command was 
split in two, and ‘ Shoutder your seusheets” finally ended uy 
as 1. Right shoulder, 2. ARMS. 

The monkey 2 de was devoid of loyalties, but hi 
had a keen sense of reality and understood the purpose 0! 
a command of execution. So “Shoulder your muskets be 
came in his drill “Shoulder the load, NOW then.” We 
can do just as well for that purpose with 1. Right shoulde 
aQTrms, &. HO. 

rides are further samples and comparisons. The IDR 
system of printing is adhered to—lightface italics o pre 
paratory commands and LIGHTFACE ITALIC CAP! 


'ALS for commands of execution. Proposed ‘ ‘orders’ re in 


Roman CAPITALS. 
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No 
sched 
{USE 
his of 
noug 
timely 
under 
noutl 


Dattie 





lit 


tion 


ining 


Commands. 
FACE. | 
1 2. MARCH. 1 
iRMS. | 
2. ARMS. 1 
PISTOL. l. 
2 Pisiue. i. 
| 
| 
: 
F 


Proposed Commands. 


Face about, 2. a0. 
March backw ard, 2 . HO. 
2. ao 
Inspect arms, 2. HO. 
Raise pistol, 2. HO. 
Inspect pistol, 2. HO. 
Carry standard, 2. HO. 
Draw saber, 2. HO. 

2. HO. 


Secure arms, 


STANDARD. 
) SABER. 
SABER. 
IT. 
RUCK(S). 


engines. 


Secure saber, 
ALL OUT. 
LOAD TRUCK(S). 
START ENGINES. 
platoon to atten- 1. Command attention, 2. 
COMMAND. HO. 

the platoon stand 1. Command parade rest, 


de rest, 2. COM- HO. 


vetition of HO throughout these discussions is 
[his repetition would not be essential in the drill 
s. Once HO is set up as the only command of 
it would then be necessary 
tween preparatory commands and orders. 


only to distinguish 
7 y : 


is my suggestion for a truly logical system of 
rder drill commands. 
Is a good time to get the whole business of close 
|| in its proper place. 


present IDR Says: 


[he purposes of the (close order) drill are to: 
Enable a commander to move his command from one 
to another in an orderly manner and to provide simple 
ms from which dispositions for combat may readily 
DE assumed. 
b. Aid in disciplinary training by instilling the habits of 
ision and response to the leader's orders. 
Provide a means, through ceremonies, of enhancing the 
rale of troops, developing the spirit of cohesion, and giv 
nteresting spectacles to the public. 
d. Give junior officers and noncommissioned officers prac 
n commanding troops. 


Nowhere is it stated that close order drill should be 
scheduled when the S-3 can think of nothing else or be 
use the commander hasn’t the guts to restrain himself and 
his oes from their wives during non-training — 
nough to keep the officers’ schools sufficiently ahead « 
timely troop training for combat. That too little read ibe 
nderstood book Psychology for the Armed Forces says a 
uthful in “Monotony is the enemy of learning.” Every 
efield of the last war rang with the cry “Don’t bunch 
In addition to the above stated four purposes, close 
ler « - enhances the herd instinct in mankind. Every 
bilization training period spent needlessly on close order, 
ie] the trainee of instruction in combat subjects, hence 
wers his chances of fighting and living. The old IDR also 


aid a mouthful: “(close order) drills should be frequent 


t does “port’’ mean to a man who never saw a rifle before? The 
ition was designed to hold the weapon “secure” from dropping while 
ouble-timing. (A few others should get similar treatment.) 
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1. At Ease, 2. HO 


Because close ordet drill was used to cover a multitude of 
sins in training schedule preparation, many trainees, par 
ticularly infantrymen, bored, insufh 


were “bunched up, 


ciently trained for combat, and the more discerning suffered 
a loss of faith in their leaders. 

‘Too many units spent too much time on close order drill 
after the sok lier h id mastered the impertections ot our sys 
tem of commands. 

Furthermore, if we can save training hours before the 
release 


And a 


accom 


soldier has mastered the system of commands, we 
that amount of time to training in other subjects. 
ch: inge in the system of comm: mds: innot affect the 
plishment of the IDR’s four purposes of close order drill. 

The military mind's approach to this problem has been a 
path circling the nucleus—the truth—like the children in 
the song going ’round the mulberry bush. Occasionally we 
glance toward the bush and sometimes close in on it a little 
Truth dr 1ws us toward itself, but lov: ilty to tre idition, habit, 


and custom keeps us unconsciously on the be: iten path 


Che first step in ap proaching the prob ylem “in a scientific 


spirit of inquiry” is to stop going ‘round the bush and walk 
right up and take a good look. “After all,” said Von Verdy 
du Vernois, “what is the real problem?” 

In all training of the soldier a process should be used 


which insures that unless he is completely dumb he gets the 
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proper ice a, that idea prepared sO that he can best absorb 
it. Having first decided what he should learn, we must 
then prepare the idea to conform to the peculiarities of his 
thinking mechanism, instead of requiring that mechanism 


to contorm to the ide a. We cannot hack oft ideas and throw 
them to him raw. 


\ll of us, some time or another, have tried to learn some 
thing under a teacher who couldn't teach. If we were lucky 
we dope d it out tor ourselves, or else found another teacher 
who made the subject painfully simple. The poor teacher 
tried to take the pupil to the subject; the good teacher took 
the subject to the pupil. In close order drill we have been 
poor teachers tor a long, long while. 


For close order drill commands, the problem essentials 


Purposes of Drill oe 


of correct teaching are stated in the book in so m 

The preparatory command . . . indicates the 
that is to be executed (and ) is giv en at such inte; 
before the command of execution as to admit 
understanding. 

The command of execution . causes the 

and ) is given at the instant the movement is to 

Che adoption of a logical system of command 
order drill should save from two to five hours | 
during a mobilization training program. Hence, | 
the change now while we are relatively at leisur 
in numbers, we may gain from 20, 000 000 to 5 
man-hours for training in combat and specialist si 
we should again have to train an army of 10,000,0 





+). al 
I'he purposes of drill are to enable a commander to divi 
move his command from one place to another in an Bini 
orderly manner . . . [to] aid in disciplinary training by ender 
instilling habits of precision and response to the lead- n 
er's orders . . . [to] provide a means . . . of enhancing 5 
the morale of troops . . . [and] give junior officers and : 
noncommissioned ofhicers practice in commanding seals 
troops.—Fretp Manuat 22-5. nde 
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BATTLE COMMAND 


In Future War 


By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 


COMMONLY NOTED THAT THEY 
war tend to use loosely the expression “battle 
” as if there were a kind of mental toughen 
h comes from experience under fire. 

idea is wholly misleading; it mistakes the shadow 
substance. One of the effects of the shock of en 
nt is that it shakes the weakest files out of the or 
n. But as for the veterans who remain, they do not 
re callous to danger as they meet it increasingly, 
As they 
the nerve may become steadier in that 


MATTER WHO 


S \ 


(TO yps 


) they ever become more eager for the contest. 

n knowledge, 

less susceptible to wild imaginings. But if it were 

t battle experience of itself provided the sure 

aia this evil, then it could not happen that 
manders sometimes fail in crisis because of it. 

ne man! Forget for the moment that he is simply an 

| and consider him as a tactical unit. Order that 

to an area of great danger. Attempt to condition it 

the varying types and conditions of hostile combat 

[hen grant it a respite for a time and order it into 

gain. 

zh this process is continued indefinitely, it will 

mdition the one-man unit to face fire more reso 

id more intelligently than in the initial experience. 

the effect would alw ays be a ste: idy downgrading, 





A. MARSHALL was chief historian in the ETO and 
service as a historian in the Pacific. This present 

f articles is from his latest book, Men Against Fire 
He is also the author of Armies on Wheels, Blitz 

the First Eight Days, and Island Victory. 
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istonge: 


Tactical Cohesion 





PART NINE 





and the deterioration of the unit’s mental and moral fiber. 


The Confidence of the Know-How 


What then is the prime difference in the effect on on 
man and on numbers? call 
“seasoning” in troops is largely a matter of learning to do 
the thing well instead of doing it badly. 

Since troops do not conquer the fear of death and 
wounds, it is idle to think of any such basis for the estab 
lishment of a combat discipline. 


It rests in this, that what we 


Che latter is simply th 
reflection of the growth of unit confidence which comes of 
increased awareness and utilization of one’s own resources 
under conditions which at first seem extraordinary but 
gradually become familiar. 
Until that kind of confidence 


effective 


can be 
to flee 


learned 


1S born, there no 


action. Green troops are more likely the 


field than others only because they have 
think and act together. Individually, they may be 
and willing then as during any subsequent period but in 
dividual bravery 


organized shock. 


not 
as brave 
and willingness will not stand against 
With the growth of experience, troops learn to apply the 


lessons of contact and communicating and out of these 
things comes the tactical cohesion which enables a group of 
individuals to make the most of their united strength and 
stand ready in the face of sudden emergency. 

Let us take the simplest of illustrations. We found thi: 


same example useful during Central Pacific operations in 





Sing him a new song: play skillfully with a loud noise —The Psalms. 
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emphasizing to troops what was lost by not keeping junc 
ture. Four infantrymen, each with a we: apon, have de 
ployed in face of the enemy and have independently taken 
po sitions in tour separate shellholes. hey are green at 
fighting and none attempts to call out or to reconnoiter in 
any direction in search of strength which may help him if 
the enemy presses. The position is then something like 
this ‘ 





There are four men present on the ground and four or 
more weapons But regardless, the position has the effec 
In the face of any 
sudden alarm, its tactical strength is unlikely to be any 
greater than its moral strength. So long as the four men 
remain unknow ledgeable of each other, that is the prevail- 


Ing condition 


tive moral strength of only one man. 


Each man is likely to give ground because 
he considers himself unsupported. It is more than probable 
that the total ground would be yielded if one determined 
rilleman came against it, for the natural assumption of 
any one of the defenders would be that behind this rifleman 
were coming others. 

But now let's say that one man calls out, and as a result 
of his calling, all four become aware of the presence and the 
weaponing of their comrades. Consider the change in the 
position, which is now like this: 





Many things new have been added. This is no longer a 
chance scattering of four riflemen over untenable ground. 
It has become in fact a military position, with all ‘esound 
security and full tactical advantages of the multiplication of 
weapons. 

More than that, it is altogether probable that in the 
course of getting together and considering what should be 
done to cover and protect each other, they have related what 
they are doing to its effect on the larger unit of which they 
are members. While three of the men hold, one crawls 
rearward or flankward to locate the nearest elements of the 
company and to make certain that these elements notify 
the commander of what has happened in the forward 
ground. 

The unit of four is now supported. It has a line of com- 
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munication. It has provided full information. has 
fact, satished all of the requirements of sound tac ica} , 
cedure. In consequence, the position now draw 
from the whole command. 

I feel sure that at this point I hear # protest |:om » 
reader that I ain talking about the ABC’s of minor tace; 
ind that nothing has been said that is not already 
known. 

That is granted. But now the question: Is | equal 
well known that the most general cause of combat faily, 
and tactical confusion among our troops is the failure , 
respect this very simple principle? 


Tongue-Tied Combatants 


The odds would be very much against the four mm 
who were first mentioned taking the spontaneous actio; 
which would bring off their union of forces even thoug 
they were experienced in the line. The chief fault in 
men is that they do not talk. They are not communicati 
In combat they are almost tongue- tied. 

In Europe they were frequently astonished at the ince 
sant talking and shouting that went on among the enen 
formations during an action. 


same way. That there was a direct connection bety. 


these methods and the phenomenal vigor with which ou 
enemies organized and pressed their local counterattack 


seems scarcely to have occurred to our side. 

But along our own fronts, contact was frequently broke: 
and many small actions were lost because our men had n 
learned that speech is as vital a part of combat as is fir 
Under the pressure of battle, they could not act consis 


ently according to the principle that the full Sietithntion « 


pertinent information contributes as greatly to defensi 


strength and to offensive potential as does the proper dis 


posal of weapon power. 


Now to define pertinent information in its simples 
terms: It is any information which will enable the uniting 


of strength, which in turn means the multiplication 
strength. 


It starts with the smallest tactical unit—one man—wha' 


he knows of the situations and intentions of the men w! 


are next him and what he can tell these men of his own 


situation and intentions. 


I think I can make it clear further along in this discours 


that in the individual as in the unit, the search for in! 
mation and the giving of it are the true beginnings of wh 
is called initiative. For the present, it suffices to say that 


greatest possible stimulant to the initiative of the com 
mander is for the subordinate to continue to supply hin 
with all information as it develops, and that conversely, ' 
build initiative in his men, the commander must keep them 
informed of the general situation, the object and the role «! 


all elements. 


It Is Initiative 


But we cannot drop the subject at that point. The mui 
applies equally between soldiers who are in position to ac’ 
together as between the commander and the subordinatt 
If each file, or every squad and platoon leader, waits ‘0! 
the commander to inform him what is happening on his 
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right and left, then he will never hear and he 
unite his action with theirs. No company com 
keep pipe lines to that many men, the com 

o knows his business won’t even attempt it. 
\\ s said earlier in the chapter about the four men 
nner in which their strength matures applies as 
the multiples of that number. Strength will 


alti nd decisive action will become possible at the rate 
»formation flows to all concerned. 

| i] strength of the command is the total of what all 
banks y at the given moment about the strength of the 
bom! and of the position. 

WI | was in the Central Pacific, | was given the 
blem of determining why it happened that when fire 
ame inst an advancing infantry line, the resultant 


eck to the line would invariably cause a delay of forty 
fve to sixty minutes. The phenomenon had interested 
Major General Archibald Arnold and he wanted to know 
the basic cause. The troops were “battle seasoned.” The 
rctical terrain was not abnormally difficult. The flat, 
indy islands were fairly clean. Though they were thickly 
zr wn with palm, mangrove and pandanus trees the tropi 
shrubs, the bush was nowhere impenetrable. So the 


! ol blem did not appe< ar to be insurmountable. 


The Answer 


We researched this question through eleven infantry 
mpanies and one reconnaissance troop, all just out of 
‘ mee What we found is best related in the official report: 


When line suddenly encounters 
enemy fire and the men go to ground under circumstances 


an advancing infantry 


where they cannot see one another, the moral disintegration 
of that line is for the moment complete. All organizational 
unity vanishes temporarily. What has been a force becomes 
: scattering of individuals. This is inevitably the case. Men 
going forward in line are in sight of one another. They 
therefore have a sense of unity. But when they come un- 
expectedly in check and go to ‘ground, they no longer have 

*. wledge of the position of the men on left and right be- 
cause they have not taken true cognizance of these things as 
they move along. Indeed, it is not possible for them to do 
so if they are to be alert to the danger which lies ahead. 
While erect, they feel the presence of the others; when they 

20 down, this feeling is lost. The platoon leader no longer 
feels the whereabouts of his squads; the squad leader is 
ertain only of his location. 

Before the company or group can again become a going 
concern, capable of working its will on the enemy, it must 
re-integrate, and before it can re-integrate, communication 
must be restored between the fractions. This does not 
necessarily mean word communication. It may be only the 
communication which comes of seeing that others are pres- 
ent, though before this can well happen, there must be some 
precipitating act. 

lt may be done through one bold individual standing 
erect and saying to a few others: “Follow me! We're going 
n. Ifa few arise and follow, the entire line is apt to get in 
mot On the other hand, if this same individual advances 
live te says nothing, it is unlikely that he will have any 
followers. One word, “Come!” makes his action tenfold as 
effective as if he plunges gallantly ahead in silence. The 
act of moving is initiative; the act of coupling motion with 

n is thinking initiative. 
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Yet it should be observed that re-integration rarely takes 
and of im 
pulse to the attack is therefore subject to the inertia and the 
trial-and-error methods small unit who, while 
remaining down, try to resume contact with their scattered 
fractions, or else fail even that simple duty. In this way 


place in this manner. The restoration of unity 


leaders, 


much valuable time is lost. Even when the enemy fire is so 
misdirected that there is no real physical danger to the ad 
vance, a minimum of 10 to 
20 minutes will be lost before small unit leaders take the 


initial steps to re establish control. 


once men have gone to ground, 


Chis lag occurs because there is no standing operating pro 
The small unit leaders 
have not been given a direction during training to some such 
effect as this: “The first thing you do as you hit the ground 
is re-establish contact with your men. Determine where 
they are and let them know where you are.” The problem 
has never been surveyed as a training matter and hence such 
partial solutions as are to be had on the field of battle are 


cedure covering such a development. 


not of general application even within the company. 

In fact, the majority of small unit leaders do not take any 
steps toward restoring control, from which alone 
unity of action. Some try to contact their men by voice or 
by rel: iy of voice; during an action, while the men are prone, 
the voice will rarely carry more than twenty-five feet; this 
means that unless there is relay and all hands understand 
what is being attempted, the voice method is ineffective. 
Others try this plan: They look for higher ground immedi 
ately ahead which is still under cover, then crawl up to it 
so their own men will see them. Still others wait for a tank 
to come along, then use it for cover as they walk across the 
front. 


can come 


That there is such a variation of method tends only to 
emphasize the conclusion that there can be no solution of 
the problem until there is full consideration of it as a factor 
which seriously deprives the infantry attack of its momen 
tum. 
the line 
After three or 
four such fruitless delays, men become morally spent rather 
than physically rested. All impetus is lost and the attack 
might better be called off for the day. 


Once halted, even if there has been no damage, 
never moves as strongly or as willingly again. 


Che report has been quoted at considerable length be 
cause, while it treats of a special tactical problem, the prob 
lem itself is symptomatic of one of our general difficulties 
in the maneuver of troops in battle. With slight variations, 
one found the same problem in Normandy, Holland, the 
Ardennes and right up to the last hour when we crossed the 
Elbe. Within the small unit, the loss or lack of control was 
almost invariably traceable to the failure of close-up com 
munications. In most cases this fi iilure was not cause d by 
anything the enemy had done but by the neglect by our 
own soldiers of common-sense measures which were well 
within their means. 

The physical characteristics of the Central Pacific atolls 
were such that the disintegration of the unit (the splitting 
of the body into unconnected fractions ) happe ned very 
quickly, whereas, on the fields of E urope, the process was 
more gradual. But the net results were 
both Theaters. 


about the same in 


Normal to Infantry Combat 


Nor is it too broad an assumption that this is a most nor- 
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mal aspect of infantry combat in our times. The company, 
coming under fire, literally begins its engagement by falling 
apart. Thereafter, so long as it continues to engage, the 
overriding problem of the commander is the reunification 
of his elements. 

Proper fire support and direction are among the tools 
which he uses in bringing about cohesion. But the funda- 
mental means is communication—getting his men to link 
up by talking to one another and then sending along word 
ot what they are doing and what they have seen. 

Now this is a very simple thing. It is so simple that it 
recalls the warning from Colonel G. F. R. Henderson: 
“In war the simple things are the most difficult.” 

Thus far, however, | have considered only a few of the 
results of the difficulty and have said nothing of its causes. 
Once again, | feel that it stems from a definite blind spot 
in our training. Let us see how and why. 


The Causes of the Difficulty 


The proper aim of training is to overcome the inhibiting 
effect of fire and of danger upon the individual, and by so 
doing, bring about unity of action. I hold this truth to be 
self-evident, since it can scarcely be denied that brilliant 
individualism at the expense of team play will invariably 
prove more fatal on the field of battle than ever on the field 
ot sport. 

herefore, | think we can put it down as an axiom that 
initiative is a desirable characteristic in a soldier only when 
its effect is concentric rather than eccentric: the rifleman 
who plunges ahead and seizes a point of high ground which 
common sense says cannot be held can bring greater 
jeopardy to a company than any mere malingerer. 

But then, how do we proceed toward the development of 
a concentric initiative in the individual? It is in seeking 
the answer to this key question that we discover the sig- 
nificant disparity between the American doctrine of what 
training should seek to inculcate in the soldier and the tech- 
niques which are employed in training supposedly in sup- 
port of that objective. 

We say that we seek initiative in our men, that it is the 
American way of fighting. We say that we want men 
who can think and act. We are just as steadfast, however, 
in proclaiming that the supreme object in training is to pro- 
duce unity of action. These two aims are not mutually ex 
clusive; in fact, they are the complementary halves of an 
enlightened battle discipline. 

But the very curious part of it is that training largely 
ignores the sole principle which makes these two basic 
ideas fully and finally reconcilable. We do not teach our 
men from the day they first put on uniform that speech in 
combat is as vital as fire in combat. We do not say to them 
that for a man to be able to think straight about his tactical 
situation is not enough; he must communicate his thoughts 
to others before they can begin to produce unity of action. 
Out of speech, or from the written word, which is its sub- 
stitute, comes all unification of strength on the field of bat- 
tle, and from the latter comes decisive action. This applies 
to two men serving together on an outpost: it applies equal- 
ly to the battalion or the regiment. 

Yet it is almost an anachronism that one must even refer 
to this subject. We are so certain that the speech principle 
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is well recognized that much more thought and 
devoted by our Army schools to the study of h: 


Spe 
can be refined—how messages can be made more | ' de. tt 
more simply stated and orders more rapidly tr. smite: fe!" 
—than to examining the means by which men can \¢ ma¢. Je 
articulate in line of duty. It seems to be taken a nos, fo lt 
granted by the trainers that the impulse to send a :megsao, det 
or to impart all useful information is so automat. in th. Ie el! 
normally intelligent combat soldier that it requires almos vhic 
no special cultivation. on ot 
tane 
Smothering of Information is 
Nothing could be further from the fact! The tendeng . 
is ever to smother information in combat, to keep what on essen 
knows to one’s self, to dismiss the idea that it will have any JR) @"*" 
value to a comrade or to higher authority, to argue thy fe 2 
what might be gained would not justify the effort, to con. fe 2" ' 
clude that the special facts must already be known to ql they” 
concerned, or if none of these things, then simply to fail t = 
recognize information at its face value. me force 
Take it or leave it, this is the raw human nature of oy: | Puts 
average man in battle and we suffer more small tactic; [ee W!!!! 
reverses because of it than from all other causes put to Bi SP" 
gether. It is for this reason mainly that cohesion lags and limit 
support fails and commanders soon find their element 
getting beyond control. It slashes the fire ratio like a knifi 
the ratio discussed earlier in the book and resolved in th 
statement that not more than one man in four ever fires his as if 
weapon. Yet a general correction is within the means o thin! 
the trainers once they understand the source of the diti- FF dum 
culty. Swe 


Before they can come to that, however, it is first necessary By '°™ 
to know what are the roots of initiative in combat. The f 


é : : . ee a] 
ample literature covering the subject of training troops fo: J batt! 
war is cluttered with high-sounding but vague definitions F) '"S 
of initiative. The words of Colonel F. Gory serve as an man 


example: “Initiative in the soldier is the quality in virtue of 


<p 


which he decides to act on his own as soon as his immediate F) °°" 
action becomes useful,” or the equally sterile definition by FS 
Commandant Leroux: “The initiative consists in freedom B) “™ 
of the choice of means which can be employed to attain vast 
the prescribed end.” One can quote such beautiful words By “*" 
until hell freezes over. But for all practical good they do, Bj ““" 


they might as well be allowed to escape down a barracks BP “" 
rainspout. 


Beneficial Initiative 


The question still remains: What kind of initiative 's 
beneficial and what kind is harmful and how may troops 
be taught to distinguish between the two? Until a clean 
line is drawn, it is a questionable practice to lecture troops 
on the value of the initiative or to give them the idea that i 
is the sine qua non of the good combat soldier. 

I believe that it is possible and profitable to chart a rela 
tively clear course on the matter. Already, I have emphe 
sized that the act of willingly firing against the enemy, 
under the conditions of the modern fire fight, should be 
regarded as an instance of high initiative in the intanty 
soldier. Also, earlier in this chapter, I made mention of the 
“thinking initiative.” 

This is its meaning: It is the soldier acting on his own to 
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ers of his tactical situation, or conveying any 
rmation which may be of general benefit in 
the tactical situation of the company or in en- 
aid of others in carrying out any action which 
. t the tactical situation of the company. 
belief that training cannot safely go beyond this 
in stimulating initiative within the ranks; and I 
er that once we have evolved a system of training 
tisfies this theory of the initiative, we will be well 
ay toward the attainment of the highest possible 
of combat discipline. An army in which all ranks 
ctrinated from the beginning with the knowledge 
ind person- to pe rson communication are the twin 
ssentials of successful minor tactics will generate spon- 
f action and reuniting of effort in the face of any 
battlefield emergency. When the two ideas become linked 
ind the principle dominates the thoughts of fighting men, 
‘hey will have a new kind of confidence in the face of the 
and that confidence will further the conservation of 
rce at the same time that it stimulates aggressive action. 


But: so long as these things remain unrecognized, no army 
will fully exploit its fighting potential. It will sell short the 
spirit of the fighting ‘soldier even though it strains to the 
imit to satisfy his body needs and to keep him happy. 


Afraid of Talk 


In the Army of the United States we act toward speech 
is if we were mortally afraid of it. We tell our men to 
think: yet we never tell them that if in combat they remain 
dumb, it is slow suicide. Far from exploring new ground, 
we have even lost some which we once held; I can vouch 
rom my own experience that the combat infantryman of 
World War I was far more given to “talking it up” during 
battle and to shouting directions to his fellows and discuss- 
ing the situation with anyone close around him than the 
man from World War JI. 

his last one was about the mutest army that we ever 
sent to war. Nor is that to be wondered at. The period be- 
tween wars was an age of rapid advancement in communi- 
cations technique. Radio was born; the telephone was 
vastly improved; the teleprinter appeared and television 
waited, just around the corner. It all came so fast that we 
| were struck dumb by our own magic. Impressed by the 
} completeness and the efficiency of our channels, we tended 





Knowledge and Trust 





to forget that no mechanical means of communicating ever 
given man can become a substitute for the spoken word, 
and none can amplify thought. The origin of an idea is 
still where it was in the time of Columbus or of Adam. 
There was such concern that all of the new techniques 
be mastered by the greatest px sible number of individuals 
and that invention fully exploit all possible means of com 
municating that there was all too little time 
It lay there, 
lost to sight under a debris of antennae, microphones and 


available for 
re-examination of the basic principle. almost 
receiving apparatus as we got our men ready tor combat. 


During basic training, they were given no theory of 
communications as an active person-to-person principle 
which they would have to apply continuously in combat if 
they were to survive. Later on, such instruction as was 
given them on communications dwelt upon the use of the 
walkie-talkie, the discipline of a message center, the writing 
of messages, the simplifying of oral instruction or some 


other technical subject. 
Joining in Talk 


But no one ever said to them: 
you must prepare to talk. 
help you save your situation. You must be alert at all times 
to let othe TS know what i 1S he appening to you. You must use 


“When you prepare to fight, 
You must learn that speech will 


your brain and your voice any time that any word of yours 
will help you or help others. You are a tactical unit and you 
must think of yourself that w: 1. 
capture a hill 
nothing, or at best, very little. 
and they join with you that your action becomes impor 
tant.” 

No, In thirty 
rather close experience in or with the Army of the United 
States, I have never heard one lecture or day-room discus 


Don't trv to win a war or 
Your 


It is when you ti ilk to others 


all by yourself, action alone means 


no one ever said these things. years ot 


sion on the tactical values of person-to-person communica 

tion on the battlefield. Moreover, 

commander refer to the subject. 
But I have seen many commanders fail in combat be 


I have never heard 


cause they had not talked to their men about these things. 
When the company engaged though the men fought will 
they fought to little avail because the words which 
might have held them together were left unsaid. 


Why Men Fight) 


ingly, 


(Next: 


Discipline in battle becomes the more necessary as the ranks be- 
come more open, and the material cohesion of the ranks not giving 
confidence, it must spring from a knowledge of comrades, and a trust 
in officers, who must always be present and seen.—CoLoNEL ARDANT 


pu Picg in Battle Studies. 
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ARMY LIFE 


Readers are invited to contribute items to this 
page. Significant, but little known facts about 
what is going on at camps, posts and stations, 
and light, humorous accounts of life in the 
Army, past and present, are desired. Contribu- 
tions accepted and used will be paid for at our 
regular rates. No contributions for this depart- 
ment will be returned unless postage to cover 
the cost of mailing is enclosed. Short articles 
of opinion belong in “Cerebrations” and will 
continue to find a place there. No unsigned 
contributions will be considered; pseudonyms 
will be used if requested by the contributor. 


Running Time 


\s an Infantry trainee at Camp Wheeler, Georgia, I did 
1 lot of road running. | had run distance races in handicap 
meets and state chi umpionships tor ten years, and while not 
1 topflight runner, | had won every now and then. Before 
entering the Army I was training for the Boston Marathon 
26 miles). I continued running as a soldier, although the 
boiling Georgia sun reduced my distances considerably. 
One evening after training hours | ran from the post down 
to the outskirts of Macon and back. This was about eleven 
miles, more than I had done for months. I was so stiff I 
hobbled and the next day I was to go before the OCS 
Board. I was afraid I would be too stiff to do an acceptable 
about-face 
Che time came and | waited my turn with six other pri 
vates at the back of the chapel, boning up on the questions 
General Auchinleck in the Mid 
Marshal Rommel in North Africa . . . cyclic 


. muzzle velocity 2,600 feet 


We kne \W wouk come 
dl Last 
rate 550 rounds \ extractor 
cam plunget fire and maneuver. 

| faced two majors and 


colonel. The colonel’s first question had nothing to do with 


My turn came. lieutenant 
muzzle velocity. Leaning back in his chair with annoying 
coolness, he attempted to “create confusion” in the open 
ing minute of the interview. “Do you think,” he said, ‘ ‘you 
would be able to run a mile in seven minutes? 
\ seven-minute mile, of course, is just a jog for any kind 
of runner, but I sensed immediately that he thought it quite 
1 chore. With effort I restrained my delight. The old 
ial had played right into my hand. “W hy, yes, sir,” I 
said, “I could run it faster than that.” 
“Faster than that, eh!” replied the colonel. “Well, then 
tell us how fast.” 
‘About four minutes, forty seconds right now, I think.” 
“And how long do you think you could go at that speed?” 
He was egging me on to some wild claim. 
“If L ran farther, sir,” I said, “I'd run slower, of course.” 
“Oh, so you could run farther! Well then how far do 


you think you could run?” 
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“Well, last night, sir, | ran down to Macon 
That's eleven miles.” 


Both majors looked up from their doodling. 


WHAT?!!" my oak-leafed adversary said very slo Mi 
subsequen nt confession revealed my lunatic runni: hed 
ule . . . Boy this is rich! . . . This Georgia sun n 


re ally got you, soldier! . 
during the day? J 

But it was still a tactical victory for me. Th 
were on my side now, chuckling with delight. Th 


. Don’t they work you har 


admitted defeat. “I asked that question of the wron, ie 
son,” he said. 
This early success buoyed my morale and put me totally 


at ease. I breezed through the rest of the interview, findin 
no need for General Auchinleck or cyclic rates. I was even 
grateful to the old colonel, for not ordering me to 9 
and run eleven miles to support my claim.—Lreurenayy 


J. HE. 


Raidin’ Maiden 

Salua Field lay a few miles outside of Kharagpur, almos 
within sight of the old political prison which served as Con 
mand Headquarters; and because of its proximity it was 
usually crowded with onlookers as the bombers returned 
from an important mission. They were all there that day 
sweating out the first of the great Singapore stretch-outs 
when word reached Tower that Doc Royce was in troubk 

Immediately staff officers began pouring from the shady 
latticed verandahs of Group Headquarters buildings, stream 
ing out to the hot dusty road to scan the Bengal sky. For 
Captain Royce was not just another pilot with a sudden 
twist of bad luck. A short slight fellow, with a wispy blond 
pompadour and a vague, unruffled air, he had alread; 
brought his plane through two hair-raising escapes. 

This time the trouble had begun near the Singapor 
naval yards. Finding enemy opposition weak as he mad 
his approach, Doc Royce had coolly taken a full eight min 
utes, hoping with a ‘slow and accurate run to place his 
bombs squarely on the target. But Jap flak had sudden) 
bracketed him, catching the plane with a terrific barrage 
se erely damaging his right wing and left flap. For mor 
than fifteen hundred miles, first over the hostile Strait o! 
Malacca, then on over the warm, shark-infested waters ot 
the Andaman Sea and the Bay of Bengal, his “Raidin 
Maiden” had chewed its wounded way toward home. ‘Then 
only twenty-five miles from home, number one engine bx 
gan to sputter. 

“How much gas left, Charlie?” Royce asked over inter 
phone. 

Tensely the crew listened, their ears pasted to the he ad 
phones, their hands already playing over the ripcord hand! 
of their parachutes. Flight Officer Garcia bent over his gaso 
line gauge. “About enough to fill your lighter, Doc.” 

They were at ten thousand feet, still with money in the 
bank, as the Air Corps phrase goes. Over the intercom came 
Captain Royce’s calm voice, ordering the crew to stand by 
The rear exit and emergency door in the tail had been 
opened and the front wheel was being lowered, making 
the well at the front of the plane accessible for escape 
They were sitting there now, feeling number one dying on 
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— would mean. 


n suddenly, even betore 
number three went out. 
tacting Control ‘Tower. 
lower, 265 to Tower,” he said almost casually. 
\ eft. Crew bailing out. Coming in on straight ap 
iding from neath. 


the lost engine could be 
The pilot stiffened, and 


R motioned the front cabin crew members to begin 
alarm bell for 
the rear of the plane. Sile im grimly, the men be 
ping through the nose wheel well-the navigator, 
radioman, besshaodier, and copilot. Only C hs irley 


ut, simultaneously ringing the 


| Garcia, the sardonic flight engineer, now remained in the 


bin. Garcia looked over at Royce. 
You aren't going to ride it down, 
Oh hell, yes. 

What about the other engines? 


Doc, are you?” he said. 


The gas indicator says 


We can make it,” replied Royce, in his calm way. 
Charley Garcia hesitated, knowing what a dead-stick 
Months of spare-time thinking had 


Fi nt considering such a situation. There was not a 


technical expert in tag country who would advise it. Once 
those great engines ceased their attack upon the air, once 
that giant wing span, kept aloft by the disciplined rush of 


ir, be egan to feel its life-flow waver—the odds against setting 


the plane down safely would increase a donate 


\ hile Garcia hesitated, trying to decide whether to bow 
ut in the comparative security of his parachute or ride the 

wering plane down, the last two motors sputtered out, 
leaving the pilot with a dead stick in his hands. To add to 
his troubles, number 3 prop was refusing to feather, its 
windmilling cutting down precious airspeed, threatening to 
throw the plane into an immediate stall. Looking at Doc 
Royce now, realizing his skill and courage, Garcia quickly 
climbed into the copilot’s position. 

Salua Field could now be seen, crowded with frenzied 
running people, but Doc Royce seemed completely unaware 
f it. He sat bent toward the windshield, alert to every 
quiver of the gliding, motorless machine, keeping its nose 
pointed downward in a straining quest for speed. For a 
moment he wavered—wavered when he realized he was 

g to fall short of the runway. He still had the plane 
under control and the tempt ition to bring the nose up 
slightly and stretch the glide began to heust him. Impulse 
filled him with the desire to trade a portion of his speed for 
i few more yards of distance—those few yards which would 
carry his plane to the runway. Against all his animal in 
tinct he fought, clinging ten: aciously to the velocity of his 
steep descent, fighting the ever-increasing threat of stalling 
ut—that last fatal gesture when the wing goes sudde nly 
numb and the plane falls tortuously to earth. 

The crowd on the ground, now ‘could clearly see the two 
men in the cockpit. Garcia, his face taut, reading altitude 

) the pilot who clung to the controls as though he were 
part of the plane itself. And in the sky behind them, were 
the | lossomed parachutes of the crewmen as they floated 
earthward. 

By now everyone could see that the plane was falling short 
i the field. There was a sudden pause in the surge of the 
crowd as the plane hit the ground. It came in hot, tearing at 
the earth, obscuring itself momentarily in a great cloud of 
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[hen out of the dust emerged the long 
Maiden.” After a 
a spontaneous cry rose from the crowd 
\\ it h I he grace ot a great gl idi ng bit d t he pla ne r led 
straight on to the runway, 


dust and flying rocks. 


slender nose of the silvery “Raidin’ 


moment of silence, 


rolling until it came to a graceful 
halt—its four motors spent and silent, with only a lone prop 
windmilling frantically, a final futile protest against man s 
skill and ingenuity. 

As € Capt un Royce and his flight engineer emerged from 
the pilot’ S C ibin they were greeted by a rush ot e xcited 


people. The “Raidin’ Maiden” 


had been quickly towed 
oft to t he S ide by a tractor to c lear t he 


runway for other 
planes, and in a moment the entire area was crowded with 
onlookers closing in for questions. 

“Quite a hot landing, eh?” 


unperturbed way. 


» ie ool tales 
said Royce, in his grinning, 


Then, hearing sounds from the rear of 
the pli ine, he hurried back to investigate. 

And there, peering out from the exit door, were his reat 
cabin crewmen, their parachutes strapped to their backs, 
everything in order for bail-out procedure. 


“Why, 


\ I thought you'd jumped way back with the 
ot hers!” 


said Royce in amazement. 
“We were waiting for the bail-out alarm.” 
“It must have been out of order. 
anyway?” 


Why didn’t you jump 
“We were waiting for your signal,” the men repeated 
earnestly. 

For a moment Royce stood there, silently looking up at 
them. Then he broke into a grin. 

“Hell,” “I'd never have dared it if | had known 
you were back there.”—A slightly fictionalized true story by 
Caprain Jerome Bann. 


he said. 


RHIP 


It was the early part of the Leyte campaign, only a few 
days after the big naval battles in the Philippine Sea 
Rations in our area were quite short and units had to con 


serve care fully thei Ir supply ot tox rd. So WwW hen somecone 


Ait Force 


night, broke open a case of peaches, and made off with 


went into the mess tent of our small outht one 
three cans it was a very serious matter. 

At the morning work call formation after the pilferag: 
was discovered our first sergeant lectured on the first prin 
ciple of old army ethics: 
your own, 


“Steal from every outfit except 
” and the squadron adjutant delivered a chewing 
harangue, promising dire punishment for the culprit if 
and when he were apprehended. 

The case of the missing peaches was a cause celebre in 
our outfit for several days, and will probably never be for 
gotten by the GI’s of the old “umpteenth” airdrome ional 
ron, for about a week after the dast irdly event a trash de tail 
dumped the CO's trash can, and lo and behold, out from 
the bottom of the can rolled three empty peach tins.—SEr 
GEANT W. T. 

a 
Message from Marshall 


In the days before the | Buna Cx ampaign, troops ot the 
32d Division were approaching the Jap-held western coast 
of New Guinea from many directions. One battalion was 


struggling across the towering Owen Stanley Mountains 
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Other infantrymen were flying over the mountains, and 
then slowly making their way on foot through the jungles. 

Small boats were carrying others around the island, land 
ing them as far up the coast as the Japs would permit. Some 
units had already established contact with the enemy; 
others were just beginning their long trek. The men of the 
32d were sure they were setting a record for the amount 
of territory covered by one division. 

At the division CP in Port Moresby, the Commanding 
General and his staff were making final preparations for 
the big attack. The biggest problem was keeping in contact 
with the widely scattered units. This was the division’s first 
battle and the excitement was intense. A call from General 
MacArthur's headquarters announcing that a War Depart- 
ment officer was on his way with a message from General 
Marshall pitched the excitement still higher. No Pentagon 
emissary flew 3,000 miles with a routine message. Everyone 
agreed that this was something big. Hasty preparations for 
welcoming so important a visitor cut short the speculation, 
but not the acute curiosity. 

(he General and his chief of staff greeted the colonel 
from the War Department with the respect that befitted 
his assignment. With the aid of situation maps, they pointed 
out—as accur: itely as possible- -the position of the units, and 
carefully explained the details of the impending attack. 
The colonel nodded quietly from time to time as if in ap- 
proval. He seemed to be impressed by what he saw and 
heard. Finally the General stopped and waited for the 
colonel to speak. This was the big moment—what was the 
message from Marshall? “General,” said the colonel, “the 
Chief of Staff sent me out here to sell War Bonds. I would 
like you to assemble the division in one area at 10:30 to- 
morrow morning. I will talk to the men personally. They 
must be made to realize their duty. They must get behind 
the War Bond drive and do their share.’”—Dan Herr. 
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Me and Genera! Marshall 


General Marshall may not know it, but he and I were 
about to become ardent correspondents at one time. Only 
the chain of command stopped us. 

In April, 1945, my outfit, the 101st Airborne Division, 
was on the western bank of the Rhine, holding the quiet 
side of the Ruhr Pocket. The end of the European war was 
in sight and the then Chief of Staff Marshall chose this time 
to say, in a feeler to the press, that . . “upon cessation of 
hostilities in the ETO, all available troops will be rushed 
straight to the Pacific . . ,” in order to finish that war as 
quickly as possible. I saw red. 

This was all very well for service troops, but for us in the 
infantry, overseas eighteen months and still alive after 
Normandy, Holland, and Bastogne, it was a bitter blow. It 
meant that, having survived the German war, we might 
go to the Pacific and be killed there without ever getting 
home. I was so incensed that I sat down and wrote General 
Marshall my sentiments, a practice seldom indulged in by 
privates first class, let alone privates. 

In detailed, righteous, respectful wrath I told him that 
ETO combat troops should get at least a furlough home 
before they went into action against the Japs. The ten 
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other Normandy jumpers in my platoon signed ¢). lette, 
and I dropped it in the company mailbox. I got an nstap; 
reaction—but not from General Marshall. 

The next day the company commander approac! od me 


with a smile on his face. “That's a very good letter Web, 
ster,” he said, “and I agree with you one hundred 1 
but I’m afraid it'll have to go through channels.” 
at battalion headquarters. 

“As a private, you can’t just go and write Marshal,” re. 
marked our major, also smiling. “What would the colone| 
say, when he found out one of his riflemen had been coy 
responding with the Chief of Staff?” I let it go at that; an 
enlisted man could never beat his way up the chain of 
command. 

As it was, General Marshall’s statement simply tested 
opinion. When the European war was over, no combat 
veterans were shipped to the Japs without a furlough home 
anyway. But George C. Marshall and I could have become 
great pen pals. Drop me a line some time, General. 
Kenyon WEBSTER. 


Cent, 
died 


Davin 
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The First Invasion of Mindanao 


MacArthur's infant beachhead on Leyte was only a 
few days old when Sergeant Telker of the Amphibia in 
Engineers was ordered to load two bulldozers on two LCMs 
and sail to an island sixty miles out in Leyte Gulf. The bull- 
dozers were badly needed there for installing a radar warn 
ing station. 

His two bulldozers safely loaded, the sergeant headed out 
into the Gulf. He plotted the course on his map but de- 
pended largely on landmarks as he knew the mass of metal 
in his load would play hob with his magnetic compass. 

Twenty miles out a fog bank, thick as an autumn fog off 
Nantucket, rolled in on the amphibians. And this in the 
Philippines, where fogs are rare. In a few minutes the two 
small craft were enveloped. Sticking as close ry oa as 
possible, they went on, hoping the fog would lift, but 
darkness fell before they had a chance to recheck position 

The sea became rougher. A long swell came in from 
the southeast. The two craft reduced speed but kept their 
bows into the seas. The coxswains were sure they had 
missed their island; in fact they did not know where they 
were. 

At the first crack of dawn they strained their eyes to pick 
up a landmark, the fog having disappeared during the 
night. In the light of a tropical dawn, they saw an island 
with tremendous mountains, at least five thousand feet 
high. This was not Leyte, they quickly decided. 

Searching the beach through his field glasses, the ser- 
geant spied a group of natives preparing to launch a fishing 
boat. He ordered the second landing craft to stand a thou- 
sand yards offshore as a getaway boat while he went in to 
investigate. As his craft grounded on the gently sloping 
beach the sergeant jumped ashore, clutching his carbine. 
One of the Filipinos greeted him in broken English, “Wel 
come Americanos, you first ones here.” 

The unhappy sergeant hurriedly inquired: “Any Japs 
around?” 


The Filipino enthusiastically replied: “Oh! Si, si! On 
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@ Gulf. Some Jap 


' over there (pointing a mile away) many of them. 
Three, ‘our thousand.” 
\\ har island is this?” asked the sergeant. 

nao, Mindanao,” was the reply. 

\lac \rthur had bypassed Mindanao because it was so 
held by the Japs. It was one island upon which 
int definitely did not want to land, so his two little 

: no time in putting out to sea. Realizing he had 
n the northern tip of Mindanao, Sergeant Telker 
. get north into the protected waters of Leyte Gulf 
s his twin Diesels could get him there. 

For two hours the craft pushed north toward Leyte in a 
Just as the coxswains were congratulating them- 
at the Japs were not going to attack, the lookouts 

the stern of the craft gave the alarm, “Jap planes.” 
[hree Zeros were coming in low from the rear skim 
ong only a hundred feet above the water. But 
el they could open fire the four machine guns on the 
{rt were shooting up a stream of fire. The Japs 

- veered to right and left, and headed back toward 

\lindanao. Not a man was hit and only two or three Jap 
ullets hit the craft at all. No bombs. Apparently the Japs 

t expected such a murderous welcome. 


-_ = 


n hour later the planes were back, this time high in 
the air. In a matter of seconds bursting bombs were 
urning the water all around the craft. A 100-pound 
mb hit the crossbar of the bulldozer in one of the boats 
ut bounced off into the sea before exploding. Luckily it 
da delayed fuze. In a minute the attack was over Both 
oats were still afloat, with many holes in their hulls but 
above the water line. Miraculously, no one was hit. 

Late that afternoon two weary boats, alre ady reported 
missing, turned in at White Beach. The company com 
mander listened coldly to the sergeant’s report. 

= didn’t you just wait where you were when you 

t hit that fog and knew your compass couldn’t be 
trusted? You've pled a boner that will make us the laugh- 
ing stock of the Navy. You'll have to make your re port to 
the General in person. You'll have to face the music. 

In a few minutes the sergeant was telling his story to the 
“Well, Sergeant, you may have: pulled a boner 
ne vou're back safely and with some good information on 


e Japs and the beaches in northern Mindanao. Maybe 
ve can turn your faux pas to our benefit.” 
So the General phoned his higher headquarters: “I want 


) report a landing on Mindanao.’ 
“Mindanao?” said the surprised officer. “Why, we are 
t sup posed to land there for sixty more days.” 
‘I know,” replied the General, “but we Army Amphibs 
ve made a landing and obtained valuable information on 
the Jap dispositions and the beaches in northern Mindanao. 


DI) 


lease see that this gets to General MacArthur. Tell him 
ve had no losses.” 

[he Leyte landing had been nip and tuck those first 
‘ew days. Not only did the Jap air force paste the newly 
won beachhead but the Jap fleet almost got into Leyte 
bombs hit only fifty yards from General 
MacArthur's billet on Tacloban. A stray American ma- 


chine-gun bullet passed a few inches over the sleeping 
COMM nder. 
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The next morning a phone message came back to the 
Amphib's headquarters: “Your report on the Mindanao 
landing got to the Chief OK. He had his first good laugh 
since landing on Leyte.” 

The Amphibs thought this a happy ending of the inci 
dent but a few days later a staff ofhcer called again: “Re 
member your Mindanao landing?” 

“Never will forget it,” replied the General. 
“Well, there was a Jap reaction to it. Our guerrillas in 
Mindanao radioed a message, I'll read it to you 
‘*Your feint landing northern Mindanao made Japs 
nervous. Moved an entire division from Davao to repel 
expected invasion. Estimate they have used up over hall 
their remaining supply gasoline.’ ” 

Maybe that was why, when MacArthur did really invade 
Mindanao, he picked Zamboanga at the opposite cornet 
of Mindanao far away from this stranded Jap division 
Che “feint” had worked even though it was unintentional. 

Coronet W. F. Heavey. 


Fire and Maneuver 


It was about D plus 20 in the Normandy hedgerows. My 
battalion was holding the edge of a forest and patrols were 
active. A stubborn Jerry machine gun, seemingly im 
pervious to artillery and mortar fire, was harrying our pa 
trols, so one of my lieutenants and his platoon sergeant 
decided to have a go at it. 

They should have known better but they made no ar 
rangements for covering fire except from a couple of rifle 
men near their point of departure. 

I was enjoying a cold K ration when I heard the clump 
of two grenades followed by frenzied burrrrps from an 
MG42 and a few rifle shots. The firing stopped before I 
reached the platoon and I met the lieutenant and the ser 
geant, both out of breath and grinning bro: idly. Of course 
I had known nothing of their foolhardy plan. 

The lieutenant explained: “Major, the sergeant and | 
took a couple of grenades to get that knothead out there 
while he was taking a nap—only it didn’t work.” 

“What happened?” 

“Well, we got up to it and peeked in a hole. It’s all cov 
ered over rand we couldn't see any tre nches leading into it, 
so we each dropped i in a grenade and backed off to see what 
would happen.’ 

“What did?” 

“I guess we woke ’em up, ‘cause they acted awful mad. 
They poked a gun through that same hole and started 
shooting. I threw the smoke grenade I had brought along 
just in case and got the hell out of there. The sergeant 
threw his too only it didn’t go off.” 

I turned to the sergeant, who had been fidgeting about, 
running his fingers through several holes in his field jacket 
and was obv iously anxious to tell me all about it, 
you get out across all that open ground?” 


“How did 


“Well, Major, you've been tellin’ us so much about this 
fire and maneuver business, so that’s just what I did. Only 
them Krauts did all the firin’ and I did all the maneuverin’. 
—LieuTeNnant Coronet Grover S. Jouns, Jr. 
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The Protected Corridor in Action 





By Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Hayes 


[HIS IS THE STORY OF A SECURITY TECHNIQUE WHICH 
was devised to please the umpires on maneuvers but which 
paid off in actual combat. 

It was February 1944 in Tennessee. CT-311 of the 78th 
Infantry Division had the mission of moving by motor to the 
flank of an enemy known to have armor. The problem was 
to move rapidly without a material reduction in strength 
and yet without exposing the vulnerable column to an 
enemy armored thrust or, worse yet, to the Corps Com 
mander’s critique. 

The Combat Team Commander ordered that a “pro- 
tected corridor” be established all along the route between 
the two assembly areas. All the 57mm. antitank guns of the 
regiment (eighteen) were grouped under the Regimental 
\ntitank Company commander, with a half-squad of rifle 
men reinforcing each gun crew and riding on the prime 
mover. This security force moved out directly behind the 
Combat Team's motorized advance guard and guide detail. 
At predetermined points along the route, individual rein 
forced gun crews would pull off to the flank to set up, cover- 
ing likely avenues of approach by enemy mechanized recon 
naissance vehicles, or armor. [hese little outposts, when 
established, furnished flank security for the passing column, 
and OUNCE d the rear guard en route as the column cleared. 

Had the distance been greater Or the threatened points 
more numerous, periodic halts could have been arranged to 
allow the antitank commander to leapfrog his guns forward 
to repeat their performance in successive positions. The 
plan was successful but at the time seemed somewhat 
academic; more of a gesture for security than real protection. 

” Se. Mie: 

It was April 1945 in Germany. The “greatest double en- 
velopment of all time” had succeeded. ‘The gigantic Ruhr 
Pocket had to be emptied of its 300,000 German troops, in- 
cluding General Model's Army Group B. The XVIII Air- 
borne C orps pushed north across the Sieg River. The 78th 
“Lightning” Division, on a vastly extended front, moved 
regiments abreast against enemy action which varied from 
fanatical resistance to abject surrender; from expertly con 
trived delaying action to complete disorganization. 

The action in the Ruhr Pocket can be likened to beaters 
going through a forest and bagging the game as they go. A 
line had to be maintained or the quarry would slip through 
and out of the Pocket. But to maintain physical contact was 
virtually impossible on so wide a front and in so rapidly 
moving a situation. A unit operating in advance of those on 
its flanks might find easy going while flushing the enemy 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS H. HAYES, a 1934 graduate of 
the Military Academy, joined the new 78th Infantry Division 
as a captain in 1942 and served with it until its inactivation. 
He served as regimental $-3, Division G-3, infantry battalion 
and regimental commander. He is now on duty at Fort Ben- 
ning. 
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from its own path into that of the unit trailing to the righ; 
or left rear. By the same token a unit which fell behing 
would meet increasing resistance and it might very wel 
push the enemy across a boundary and behind a more aq 

vanced unit on the flank. With such technique the combin 
of the area would fail. 

Che analogy of the beaters and the game is particularly 
applicable to the Ruhr Pocket for the Ge ermMans were not in 
large organized units but in many small and des sperate 
groups attempting to get out and join their forces at th, 
Elbe. Small formations of tanks or self-propelled 88s wer 
the most troublesome; often individual vehicles were ep 
cou ntered ° 

At the start of the Ruhr campaign the commanding of 
ficer, CT-310 reinforced, foresaw the difficulty of main 
taining a leakproof contact with widely dispersed adjacent 
units. On an operation of this sort a cutting of our route : 
supply and evacuation would have been particularly di 
astrous because in addition to ammunition and food, large 
quantities of engineer supplies were required for bridges 
and a tre enendous number of prisoners, inadequat tel 
guarded, was flowing to the rear. (CT-310 took over tw 
thousand aye in nine days.) In casting about ae 
solution the “Protected Corridor” came to mind and was 
put into effect under the Regimental Antitank Company 

The regimental scheme of maneuver after the opening 
days of the operation was this: two battalions in assault rid 
ing as many men as possible, on the attached medium and 
light tanks, TDs, and AA halftracks. This put speed and 
fire power in the front rank. The other battalion would be 
picked up along the way, motorized in borrowed 2%2-ton 
trucks, and pushed back in where the going was good. We 
wanted speed, for if it was not possible to achieve the ideal 
and have all units of the Corps link hands in this great 
dragnet, it was better for CT-310 to be out in front than to 
lag behind. 
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ire a “clean zone” and establish contact with flank 
ur right and left rear, the protected corridor went 
he three organic antitank guns (with riflemen 
‘talion on the right would drop off one by one and 
ar the right regimental boundary, as the leading 
passed a likely avenue of vehicle approach from 
« into our zone. Similarly, the battalion on the left 
ed the initial left barriers. Following with all possi 
were two forces under the regimental antitank of 
on the right, one on the left. The mission of these 
1s to relieve the battalion antitank guns as quickly 


s possible for employment farther forward. The regiment 


re sponsibility for the € »xtended corridor as the guns 
:ttalion moved forward. To augment the 57mm. and 
towed antitank guns, the Bofors guns of an attached 
of the 552d Antiaircraft Battalion were employed 


ividually. In this operation the unorthodox use of antiair 


ns can only be explained by necessity. 


Notwithstanding your distinguished rank in the 
army, whether you are a ge neral,, a lieutenant-general, 
a major-gener ral, or a brigadier, you are no more to the 
commander in chief than a petty nabob is to the Great 
Mogul. 
present degree, you must learn that maxim in the art 
of war, of currying favour with your superiors; and 
you must not only cringe to the commander in chief 
himself, but you must take especial care to keep in 
with his favourites, and dance attendance upon his 
secretary. 


If ever you wish to rise a step above your 


bri- 
inspector of the works, or resident 
commissary, happen to fall within your disposal; be 
sure to give them all in your own regiment, and to 
persons who do not want them, and are incapable of 


If any appointments, such as extra-engineer, 
gade-major, 


*Excerpts from Advice to the Officers of the British Army. 
Francis Grose. London: 1783. 
b of New York. 


By 
Reprinted in 1867 by the Agathynian 






Advice to Officers — — 2 


(To General Officers upon the Staff ) 








\s for the effectiveness of the corridor protection, the 
positive results over a nine-day period were not dramatic 
We lost a 3-inch towed gun and crew. They fired on a tank 
and missed; the second shot came the other way 
miss. Similarly, the 2d Battalion lost two 57mm. guns. Many 
enemy tanks and SP-88s were engaged but no positive 
“kills” authenticated. A large number of enemy motors and 
horse-drawn vehicles were fired on with devastating effect 


and didn’t 


The negative results, however, indicate the worth of the 
plan. After the first day the ammunition, food, and supplies 
came forward uninterruptedly over perilously long and 
tenuous routes. The prisoners captured gave 
trouble in our rear. 


us no more 


In effect our zone, once cleared 


enemy, stayed clear. The capture of mobile enemy delaying 
forces by units on our flanks was facilitated. Contact was 
established from time to time between our flank guards and 


And, 


and guns alrri\ ed as needed. 


the other regiments. fuel for tired 


men, vehicles, 


most Important ; 





doing the business. The less they are qualified to act 
the greater the obligation to you, and the more evident 
the demonstration of your power. It will show that 
your favour is sufficient to enable a man to hol | and 
to discharge any ofhice, however deficient his know] 
edge of his duties. 

Whenever you are to review a regiment under your 
command, a short time before the review enquire the 
particular mode of exercise which the regiment has 
been accustomed to, and oblige them to alter it for one 
quite different. This will show you are acquainted 
with the minutiae or elements of the milit: iry science, 
as well as the Grand Tactick. Thus, if the regiment 
has been accustomed to mark the cadence with the 
left foot, order them to do it with the right. Change 
the time of the manual; and make other alterations of 
equal importance. It will occupy the attention of the 
soldier, and prevent him from falling into idleness, th« 


source of all evil. 





—— ae 


THE TACTICIAN OF THE WES 


By Fletcher Pratt 






PART TWO 


Tactical Commander 


\PTER IT WAS OVER AND THE GENERAL HAD ANNOUNCED 
simply, “This concludes the operations of the II Corps in 
\frica,” he part in 
Sicily but that was Patton’s campaign; Italy was Mark 
Clark’s. One of the oddities of the American Army that ap 
peared out of nowhere between 1940 and 1944 is that no 


practically disappeared. He played 


one in it had any experience in high commands so that the 
officers who had corps and armies reached their rank after 
the very briefest experience in subordinate roles. Bradley’ S 
performance in Tunisia and later in Sicily rendered in 
evitable that he should be one ol f the very upper bracket 
commanders for the invasion of the European Continent. 
The decision to make him commander of the American 
armies in Northwestern Europe was really another com 
mittee Operation, though it rested technically in the hands 
of Eisenhower alone. Probably it owed something also to 
Bradley's easygoing ability at getting along with people, 
especially that able but extremely difficult character, Sir 
Bernard Law Montgomery. 

Ralph Ingersoll has reported that “unpleasant things 
were said” by the two men over the question of Army 
boundaries during the Sicilian campaign. His evidence is 
not thoroughly satisfactory, and assuredly if such things 
were said they were rapidly forgotten after Bradley re ached 
England in Sc ptember of 1943 and began to work on plans 
for the invasion. The American le: der’ S position was pe 
culiar and rather delicate at the time commander not only 
of the U.S. First Army, which was a going concern, but 
also of a group of U.S. Armies, which placed him theo 
retically over Patton, to whom he was junior on the list, and 
made him the equal of Montgomery, who as commander of 
ground forces for France, ranked above him. In practice 
this tangle, which apparently left Bradley so far below 
where he belonged, was important only in seatings at formal 
dinners. The heads worked smoothly together and the 
arrangement was largely one of Bradley's own making. 
When Eisenhower asked him whether he would like com 
mand of the Twelfth Army Group he replied, Yes, he 
would, but only when Third Army was set up as an operat 
ing organization; a single commander could do better at 
extricating the forces from the inevitable beachhead tangle 
than could two. 





FLercuer pratt, the author of numerous books and magazine 
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In the planning General Bradley demonstrated 
erable capacity for minding his own business. He was 
tactical officer and he remained one, concerning 
exclusively with the terrain of the Cotentin Peninsula 
how he would accomplish the several objectives outlin: ed i 
the preliminary plan. That plan was roughly for the Britis 
forces on the left of the beachhead area to clear the orou 
south and southwest of Caen, where forward airfields coy 
be most readily established, work into the Vire-Falais 
area and anchor this flank against an expected Germa 
counterattack. It had to be anticipated that this count 
attack would draw in the enemy Fifteenth Army from 1 
Pas-de-Calais—though every effort would be made to keey 
that force amused by the threat of a second landing. Brad 
ley's was the more active part; he was to cut across Cotent 

then with one arm (V Corps) prolong the British flan 
while with the other (VII C orps) he gripped Cherbourg 
V Corps was supposed to gain the St. L6é road center by 
D plus nine, and with the aid of VII Corps, the entrances 
to Brittany by D plus twenty; Patton and his Third A 
then to pass through the lines for the reduction of Britta in| 
and the capture of the ports there. 


Capture of Cherbourg 


he first command decision Bradley was called upon | 
make after the right flank beachhead had been establishe 
with difficult and bloody fighting and the left flank beac! 
with comparative ease and little loss, was with relation | 
the c apture of C herbourg. It has been stated that withir 
three days from the landing beach supply was woe, 
well and the artificial harbors were so far along that Gen 
eral Montgomery no longer considered the possession of 2 
port important. Very possibly; but the point is that relation: 
between the British commander and the American were )\ 
this time so thoroughly established that the former treate 
his position at the head of both forces as purely nomina 
“What do you want to do?” he asked Bradley at a ia 
toric conference on the day the two American tales ads 
were linked up; “Let me know and I'll write the « 
that way.” From that point on he never interfered with 
Bradley's operations, especially as he had his own hands 
full with that sudden flood of German armor, which was 
preventing the planned expansion beyond Caen and even 
holding him short of that vital road nexus. 

What Bradley wanted to do was to flank out Cherbourg 
by cutting across the neck of the supporting peninsula, in 
spite of the fact that intercommunication among the beach 
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s not yet solid. Such a move had been toreseen 
possibility. The actual situation as of June 12 
x1 deal different than had been expected, but 

perceived that most of the alterations from plan 

ually in favor of the American armies, in spite ot 
gil 9 behind schedule. 

tedt and Rommel had been deceived beyond all 

expectation; were holding their Fifteenth Army 
the Pas-de-Calais and throwing the bulk of the 
they had against the British, under the impression 
rs was the main effort in what Germany still inter 

s a diversionary landing. The Allied aerial offen 

| also outrun hopes. Not a Seine bridge was stand 

t of Paris and the enemy were clearly having great 

y in moving reinforcement and supply. That is, 

moment their major units were substantially fixed 
on, with the opportunity this offered of throwing 

ees onto small. This condition of paralysis and 
mn in the German ranks could not be expected to 
ever. When the Nazis woke up they would either 


e Cherbourg or abandon it, concentrating their 


; in one direction or the other. Therefore, despite the 
t that it would leave a flank temporarily in air, Bradley 


s 9th Division through and cut the peninsula on June 


t was just in time. The Germans at the Cherbourg end 


peninsula had formed a battle group something bet 


in two infantry divisions strong, under orders to move 
n the west coast road and join the formations already 
re in an attack to extend the wedge-shaped salient 


toward Carentan, to which Rommel attached great im 
portance. This battle group was now cut off and under 
violent attack by the three divisions of Major General 
J. Lawton Collins’ VII Corps (4th, 9th and 79th). Collins 
succeeded in breaking the enemy badly when Hitler inter 
vened with one of his characteristic inspirations to order a 
defense made in the open country round Montebourg 

Apparently Hitler failed to realize the speed with which 
Bradley could drive infantry through bocage country where 
tanks could move but slowly and with difficulty. Or the 
boldness with which the American general would turn the 
9th in on the flank of the Germans in the north without 
securing the American left and rear by anything but the 
psychological factor. The Montebourg position broke; on 
the heels of the break VII Corps poured right through the 
Cherbourg outer defenses, never giving them a chance to 
organize; by June 25 there was fighting in the streets and 
on the next day the place was ours except for mop-up opera 
tions against a few fanatic detachments. 


St. L6 and the Breakout 


The great Channel storm had delayed matters and the 
Allied armies were already a long way behind the schedule 
that called for the capture of the St. L6é road center by D 
plus nine. Despite some pressure from Eisenhower, Brad 
ley now proceeded still further to delay the attack on that 
vital place. He had a fairly close count on the enemy by 
this time and an even more accurate general idea of what 
they would do. It struck him that here was an exception 
to the general rule of time favoring the defender. The 
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Bradley and his Lieutenants. Bottom: General Bradley, and Lieutenant General Courtney H. Hodges, First Army. Top: 
Lieutenant General George S. Patton, Jr., Third Army, and Lieutenant General William H. Simpson, Ninth Army. 
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Germans had, within the variations caused by loss and 
reinforcement, some sixteen infantry and eight armored 
divisions by the e: itly days ot July, but most of them had 
been so battered that the real stre ‘ngth was not above three 
quarters of this hgure. All but two of the armored divi 
sions were facing Montgomery in the Caen area, trying to 
prevent him from enlarging the bridgehead the British 
forces had gained east of the Orne River. The enemy were 
peculiarly sensitive about this region, desperately anxious 
to keep \llied forces out of the Seine Valley. The reason is 
clear enough from the fact that their Fifteenth Army, nine- 
teen divisions strong, remained on sentry-go in the Pas-de 
Calais, quite evidently waiting for Patton and the Third 
\rmy to land along that shore, quite evidently determined 
not to let the two landings link up. 

Chis picture of German intentions was reinforced by 
information pouring in in a flood from the Maquis, that 
all the rest of France had been sucked dry of troops in order 
to help Rommel. Southwest France contained only limited 
service units, there were but eight divisions along the Medi 
terranean shore, the six Brittany divisions had been milked 
of a good third of their force and the latest troops to 
arrive in line had come all the way from Holland. The 
difficulties of the German reinforcement program were 
partly illustrated by the adventures of this formation. 
The Seine bridges were out and the railroads all across 
France were under constant attack both from the air and 
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by sabotage. The German division from Holland 
move through Belgium and the Rhineland to the . 
of the Seine-Loire corridor, then make its w ay to tl 


on foot and on commandeered bicycles, while the i 
ment followed in horse-drawn transport with the \\aqy; 
not infrequently stealing the horses by night. It yas fa, 
easier for the Allies to reinforce across the Ch: annel and ¢ 


reinforcements were in fact coming rapidly. 


Getting Rommel’s Measure 


General Eisenhower seems to have been somewhat con 
cerned lest the Germans detect the fact that Patton’s troy ps 
were already reaching France and put in their Fifteenth 
Army before the breakout from the Cotentin Peni - 
was achieved. With these troops the enemy could work up 
a mass of maneuver that would make any breakout ex 
tremely hazardous. Bradley thought they would not move: 
at least not within the time necessary for our forces to build 
up the breakout so strongly that it could hardly fail. The 
main reason was that the enemy commander was Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel. Bradley later rated him as the 
ablest opponent with whom he had to deal (making a 
footnote that with Nazi leaders one could never be sure 
whether they were acting on their own ideas or merely on 
another inspiration from Hitler), but he had one weakness 
He repeated his tactics, and of all his repetitions, none was 
so marked as the habit of throwing a reinforcing unit into 
action the very moment he received it. 

Several times during that June when there was such 
fierce fighting all along the line, there had been attempts to 
build up reserves on the German side—as we know now, 
on orders from Rommel’s superior, Rundstedt. Each time, 
partly because of the vigor of the Allied pressure, but more 
because of Rommel’s incurable mental habit, the reserve 
had dissipated before it was formed. As Bradley now saw 
his problem it was that of cracking a very thick ‘and tough 
shell; there would be nothing behind. 

He wished not only to accumulate force enough to be 
sure he got through that shell; he was also faced with the 
necessity of creating a tactical position in which there would 
be m maneuvering room for him to thin the enemy’s lines 
by overextension. This was not achieved till the battle of 

t. Lé came to an end after mid-July. There seems to have 
“ ‘en some hope around SHaeF that the series of attacks 
beginning on July 3 would itself be the breakout. Bradley 
has mentioned that his original thought was to swing down 
the west coast of the peninsula, with the VIII Corps on his 
right opening the attack, each other corps in line taking up 
the action in succession on order, engulfing the German lett 
flank and all making a vast pivot on V Corps, which was in 
line next to the British. Unfortunately VII Corps, next 
east of VIII, had to work up a narrow peninsula of dry 
ground between marshes, and the Germans had fortified 
this peninsula in great depth. VII Corps could obtain no 
room for maneuver and was held in siege fighting; the Ger 
mans concentrated toward VIII Corps and stopped that too. 

XIX Corps, between VII and V, did however, make its 
advance and on July 18 won St. Lé in a battle of unparal 
leled fierceness. This was the event that had been foreseen 
in the new general plan, a plan which was in effect one : 


those group decisions—Eisenhower modified by Brad! 
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tgomery. On July 18 Montgomery with his armor 

at an attack from the area of Caen into the 
Seine Basin which is so suitable for tank warfare. 

as it had engaged the German attention, Bradley 
ttack from just west of St. Lé, swinging his spear 
cut off the German forces opposing VIII Corps 
the coast, then pouring everything he could through 
toward Brittany. The tactical part of the duchiion 
idley’s and Bradley's alone. It was his masterpiece; 
d to make use of precisely the factors on which the 
counted most heavily for a successful defense. 
most important of these factors was the character of 
age country, a region of narrow depressed roads run 
etween hedgerows enclosing small fields, the hedge 
themselves so old, tall and thick they cannot be seen 
sh. In such terrain every hedgerow line is a fortress 
men and guns may lie concealed yet have admirable 
of fire. Tanks must expose their bellies to short range 
in tilting up to crash the hedgerows. It is strictly 
try country, and this quite as much as the demand for 
armor around Caen had led Rommel to entrust the defense 
Imost exclusively to infantry. There were less than two 
Panzer divisions on the American front. The German 
eived that even should the American infantry get 
through his lines, it could not move fast enough to exploit 
ny gain. 

Bradley's particular merit in this case was the realization 
If his infantry broke 
Germans would experience far 
more difculty in moving armor to the rescue than our 
forces would in passing armor through the gap into open 
country behind. Bradley therefore made it an infantry 

ttack; his armor was to pay no attention to anything till it 

vorked through the gap created by the infantry; and the 
inf intry was to attack in such numbers that the enemy 

ld be overwhelmed. That domination of the air played 
large a part in all this perhaps owes more to Eisenhower 
than to Bradley—or to the air forces supported by Eisen 
hower, another committee decision. 

[he “carpet bombing” in which many of the heavies of 
the strategic air force joined the tactical air force to lay 
7,000 tons of bombs behind the German lines in prepara 
tion for Montgomery's attack of July 18, was something 
new. Small frapmentation bombs were used to prevent 
extensive cratering. The air force people appear to have 
be lieved that the carpet would so cover the enemy as to 
leave them nothing but squashed bedbugs and indeed some 
claims of the sort were made at the time. In Montgomery's 
ittack the actual German casualties from bombings were 
light; the Nazis were too well dug in. But they did suffer 
a loss which no one on our side had quite anticipated and 
which was to prove a key factor. Their communications in 
the bombed area went out, two German divisions were 
badly mauled and the advance proceeded seven miles before 
encountering serious resistance. 

But the attack as a whole was a comparative failure be- 
cause if Rommel tended to repeat his tactics, so did Mont 
gomery. And the “Fox of the Desert,” though fatally 


wounded on July 25, was granted time to place his antitank 


that military speeds are relative. 
through the bocage, the 


. puns deep enough behind his lines to escape the rain of fire 


trom the air. When Montgomery’s tanks reached this zone 
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Bradley and Monty. 


and he 
was stopped, and on July 19 rain and overcast came down 
so tight that the similar aerial Cc arpet which was to have 
pre ceded the American attack could not be laid. 


the British leader’s losses became extremely heavy, 


The Breakout 


In the event it turned out to be a blessing in disguise that 
Bradley's attack was thus postponed until July 25. For one 
thing it allowed him to get reports on the actual effects of the 
bombing attack and to digest them. Accuracy from the ait 
was a big question. \ hen the fall of St. | O forced the Ger 
mans to abandon the highroad from that place to Périers, 
Bri idley halted his men along the line ol f th: if road to pro 
vide the planes with a seidine they could not miss. 

Another be ‘nehit trom the halt in the sritish attack was 
that the Nazis became convinced the main Allied effort 
was being made by the left, that Bradley had: fought him 
self out in the desperate combat for St. Lé, that the Pas-de 

Calais invasion was still on and Montgome ‘ry was attempt 
ing to clear a way for it. When 1,588 bombe rs laid a carpet 
five miles long and one mile wide behind the St. Lé—Périers 
road on the morning of July 25, it came as a complete sur 
prise to the enemy. megs in the oper ation went entire ‘ly 
according to plan and it is only fair to remark that the 
bombing was a good de: r of a surprise to Bradley as well. 
He had “expected the bombers to fly laterally along the road 


line. laying their eggs on one side SO as to give ws. support 
without hitting our lines. 


For some reason known only to 
air force officers, they decided they had to fly across instead 
of along the road, dropped a good many bombs on our side 
and killed, among others, General Lesley J. McNair. 
The reverse of this incident was that the air support was 
far closer and the follow up far quicker than in the Caen 
area; and it was made not by tanks in fairly open country 
but by infantry among bocage, where the Germans could 
not tell what w as coming until they were in close combat. 
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The advance to Germany. 


Che effect of this quasi-invisibility of the attackers was 
powertully aided by the fact that as at Caen, and as Bradley 


had hoped here, the German communications broke down. 


Their upper commanders could obtain only the most in- 
accurate and fragmentary picture of what was going on at 
Nothing in that picture told them that instead 


the front. 
of the book maneuver of breaking down a flank and turn 


Army Group 


That night also saw the formalization of what had been 
an actuality for several days—Bradley’s promotion to be an 


Army Group commander, with General Courtney H. 
Hodges taking over the First Army and Patton in charge of 


the Third. 


along the line of the Seine, 
mandy should shift its Panzers westward, close the g 
the coast and cut off whatever American formations had 
passed through. 


earliest of its divisions began crossing Seine that same night. 
Che plan seems a mad one now, but that is in the light 
of subsequent events on which decisions can never be made. 


Actually Der Fiihrer had good reason to believe that if the 


line through Avranches could be cut or even seriously 
pinched down, Patton’s Brittany offensive would wither 
like a huge blossom on a too-slender stalk. The German 
had learned something from the affair at Montebourg and 


the quick loss of Cherbourg; his Brittany garrisons were 


under orders not to accept action in open country, but to 


hold hard in the inner lines of Brest, St. Malo, Nantes and 
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It was the day of command decisions on both 
sides, for inspiration again descended upon Hitler, who 
ordered that instead of the normal procedure of pivoting 
back on the strongly held position before Caen for a stand 
his Seventh Army in Nor- 
gap to 


To hold the line the Seventh would be 
reinforced from Fifteenth Army in Pas-de-Calais. The 





ing in for an encirclement, Bradley was throw 9 th 
weight of his force into a movement essentially ec. entry 
turning their outer flank back against the sea. : 

Their forces north of Coutances made vigorow }oca) 
counterattacks, but generally in a northerly directio: ung 


the evening of the 26th. By this time Bradley's point had 


penetrated five miles through all organized defense, the 
2d and 3d Armored Divisions were in open country and 
the 4th and 6th Armored were attacking Coutances from 


the east. The latter two belonged to VIII Corps, the other 
two armored divisions to VII Corps, which was making the 
thrust through, while XIX Corps was attacking due south 
from St. Lé to turn back the new flank of the broken 
German line. 

It would seem to have been that night when the failur 
of communications south of St. Lé, the direction and force 
of the Coutances attack, told the Germans they had been 
pe ‘netrated. There were fragments of no less than six jn. 
fantry and two SS Panzer Divisions in the now-narrowing 
pocket, all in the most frantic confusion and with many 
small groups beyond the reach of orders. The Germans 
reacted with a ty ypically N Jazi piece of tactics—orders to get 
the SS Panzers out and let the infantry go to pot. They 
had no time to practice the usual night marches; by day 
the American armor got into their transport and American 
planes were over everything, down to artillery observation 
cubs, from the windows of which observers fired tommy- 
guns. By evening of July 28 over 18,000 prisoners had 
been taken and the western flank of the German line had 
ceased to exist. By night of the last day of July our troops 
were at a road junction of Avranches and the way lay open 
to Brittany and the south. 


Commander 


L Orient, denying their use to Patton as avenues of supply. 

In connection with the counterattack toward Avranches, 
the over-all German plan was thus a blow at the enemy's 
lines of communications and by that token one of the most 
effective forms of action. But there is this difference be 
tween Hitler's unorthodoxy and Bradley’s; that the Ger 
man’s was a sand-table solution which ignored actual condi- 
tions at the front, while the American varied from the book 
precisely because conditions at the front did not correspond 
to those on the map. To reach the area where the counter 
attack would have meaning, the Panzers had to move 
through bocage country under American control of the air 
That is, their advance to the jump-off positions could be no 
more rapid than that of the infantry and artillery which 
would meet them there. A surprise in dimension was also 
theirs; at no time did the Germans correctly estimate the 
number of troops Bradley had available. Finally, the infan 
try forces in their counter-drive had been badly hurt and 
their organization was in none too good shape. 

The result was that the Germans could not complete 
their build-up for what became the Battle of 0s . 
August 7, at which date they attacked with four and a | 
armored diciiions. By that time Bradley had in line ‘. ee 
infantry divisions (4th, 9th and 30th) under his very able 
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( mmander, J. Lawton Collins, supported by one 
division and part of a second. These defenders 
umbered the Nazis in artillery, the key factor in a 
f infantry against armor in such country. Equally 

: it was the fact that the delay in moving up forced 

r is to hurry on their attack under the most unfavor- 

sible weather conditions of clear skies and bright 
varms of Allied planes came down, especially the 
fring Typhoons that are so deadly to tanks. Armor 
infantry in the bocage, their attack gained three 
e first dav to where they could look across the level 
coward Avranches, but gained it at such a cost that 
ve turned into confused hill fighting on the second 

Bo: first night, after a day of some worry, during 

Bradley had halted at the Mortain corner a C orps des 
for the support of Patton, he relaxed and let the 
ns go through within sound of the guns—sixty miles 
ks, moving bumper to bumper. 


Encirclement 


On Hitler’s orders the attacks went on throughout August 
) and 10. By that date Patton’s armored elements had 


cleared all of Brittany but the ports. The risen French 


s had taken over most of the duty of sealing the Ger 
mans in there, while the armor had be gun to Sow eastward 


whenever it could get the fuel. 


\lready when the St. L6 breakthrough was achieved, 
one n it became evident the Germans were going to coun 
ick through the boc: ige to close the Avranches gap, 

rm Lmerici un general had begun to adumbrate the most 
intic of all his projects, the real reason why he had 
hot Patton out on an apparent eccentric after the pene 
tration. It was the encirclement of all the 
uth of the Seine— 


German forces 
-forces now being constantly added to 
is Fifteenth Army sent over more infantry to release 
Panzers for the Mortain push—an encirclement on a scale 
that makes Ludendorff at the Masurian Lakes look pinch 
penny. Todo this it was essential to close the gap Fontaine 
bleau-Orléans, between the southmost swing of the Seine 
id the northmost loop of the Loire, as an avenue of escape 
from the west or of reinforcement from the east. The 
bridgeless rivers would then hold the enemy pocketed; 
Bradley would lean his right on the Seine and come down 
1 the rear of the forces facing the British at Caen and the 
vb ricans at Mortain. Doubtless this was partly a com- 
mittee project. Eisenhower seems to have urged an effort 
to pocket the enemy, since we had mobility and he had 
none. But it was Bradley the tactician who found the 
means and set up the project on so gigantic a scale. 
lhe news on the morning of August 9 was that the new 
XV Corps had taken Le Mans and was already in the Ger- 
rear; the XX Corps had struck the Loire and had be- 
gun to turn northwest on the outside of XV Corps’ already 
gigantic left wheel. Next morning early there was a con- 
lerence in a hayfield with maps spread out on the fresh, 


sweet-smelling haycocks. Montgomery and Bradley talked 
wer their plan. For the British forces, which now included 
Canadian and Polish, it meant only turning the axis of their 
present effort slightly southward to make Falaise the ob- 
lective point instead of the Seine Valley; Montgomery 


thought it could be done. There was a little friendly argu- 
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ment over Army Group boundaries; it seems Montgomery 
wanted his own area to come down as far as Alencon, but a 
compromise was reached on Argentan. 
amiably that he would bet he could have Falaise before the 
British could reach Argentan and the generals dispersed to 
their tasks. 


Bradley remarked 


It seems to have been all of two days later before Hitler, 
or whatever cat'spaw was at the front for him, realized 
the significance of what was going on between the rivers. 
Again this was partly a matter of communications, for the 
activities of the French, the omnipresent American planes 
and the isolation of small German units were causing com 
bat intelligence to reach Nazi headquarters in the oddest 
and most —- forms, which could not be pieced to 
gether to make a rational picture. By August 12 the 
battered American ‘inf ntry divisions of Mortain found the 
Germans were no longer attacking. Alencon had fallen the 
day before, XV Corps was already halfway to Argentan. 
The Germans had perceived their danger and were with 
drawing armor from all over the front to hold open the 
jaws of the trap till at least their Panzers could escape; the 
infantry, as at Coutances, being left to make the best of a 
bad business, a fact which did not improve their morale. 

In fact, after five days of hard fighting, when the greater 
part of seven Panzer divisions had managed to get out of 
the gap, German morale collapsed all along the line from 
the lowest to the highest. There was a wave of mass sur 
renders and another of men in vehicles trying to get away 
across open fields with Allied airplanes diving on them. 
[he moral collapse was not merely because of the prefer 
ence accorded the Panzers and the pounding of the Ameri 
can guns, but also because the counterattacks by which 
German high command had promised to relieve the pocket 
had been broken off in less than 24 hours. 


Patton on the Loose 


Bradley, now so opulently prov ided with reserves that he 
could do everything at once, had released Patton toward 
the Seine with two full corps. One of Patton’s wings seized 
Orléans and struck the northern river east of Paris on the 
20th. Next morning another corps was on the Seine west 
of Paris in two places, paused only long enough to set up a 
bridgehead on the north bank, 
toward the river mouth at railroad speed, threatening the 
Germans on the south flank with another and still deeper 
encirclement. They were forced to abandon everything 
and get away as best they could, claiming as they did so 
that their Seventh Army had escaped. 


and began to come down 


This is true in a sense, since enough representatives of 
most formations could be found to permit a statement that 
Actually seven in 
fantry divisions and two of armor were down to nothing 
more than a headquarters guard, all cohesion and power ol 
maneuver had been lost and the Seventh Army would never 
again fight as a unit. 


the divisions themselves were there. 


Even its commander, General Hans 
E ‘berbach was captured at his breakfast on August 31. 

In the tremendous pursuit that carried to the frontiers of 
Germany Bradley's own part was not especially significant. 
The only engagement in it was the accidental battle at 
Mons, when the Ist Inf: intry Division captured or killed 
twice its own strength in Germans during forty-eight hours, 
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because General Hodges had had the good sense to put this 
unit in true ks and SC nd it forward to seize the road centers 


Allied 


were spread across so broad a front and were moving so rap 


in the rear of his armored advance. The 


armies 
idly that much coordination below General Eisenhower's 


headquarters had become an impossibility and so that 
headquarters assumed operational held command on Sep 
tember 1. It was Eisenhower who made the often criti 
cized decision to assign to Montgomery's drive in the north 
Aside 
from the politic: i milits iry need ol cle: ring the rocket bomb 
coast the reasons for this decision were quite adequate. 
Montgomery had before him the bulk of the German field 
army and the fundamental objective was that army, not any 


stretch of territory 


priority on the all too slender resources of sup ply. 


Both Hodges with our First Army and 
Patton with the Third were, in the fading days of August, 
already so far beyond railhead and so deep in the area where 
all lines of communication had been systematically devas 
tated by our bombers, that a large part of their supply was 
being brought up in air transport. ‘The device was amazing 
ly successful but it involved the use of the C-47s belonging 
to Brereton’s Airborne Army. Brereton was quite reason 
ably protesting that if tactical advantages were to be taken 

his powerful and extremely mobile force, he could not 
afford to have his equipment worn out by running errands 
lor road bound troops. 

Finally, it was by no means certain that even if the trans 
ports were i from Brereton and the supplies from 

Bradley's Twelfth Army Group would be 


able to reach a decision. 


Montgoimery 
At the date when the question 
arose the American forces had not even penetrated the old 
Maginot Line. Behind this obstacle lay the much better 
organized Westwall, where operations tantamount to siege 
were called for, even if the forts were but lightly held. 
Bradley would have been something more than human if 
he had not urged the importance of his own army’s mission, 
and his staff would have been something less than loyal if 
they had not given the General’s point of view an advocacy 
even more forceful than his own. But he was enough of a 
soldier and a friend to the supreme commander not to feel 
called upon for protest when the decision went the other 
Way 


Like Grant and Sherman at Vicksburg 


he incident is strikingly similar to the discussions in 
which Sherman objected to Grant's plan for crossing the 
Mississippi below Vicksburg e xcept in its military outcome, 
for where the Civil War leader's attack broke right through, 
one wing of Eisenhower's offensive ground to a halt before 
Metz and the other failed at Arnhem. Metz finally was 
taken by an inching attack, Aachen fell to another and the 
situation reached those December days in which Bradley 
came to the conclusion that the only way our superior mo- 
bility could be exploited was by a slow, difficult attack across 
the river Roer from the west and southward. 

It was essentially the same situation the Allied forces had 
faced in trying to make the Cotentin breakout, though both 
area and armies were now so much larger. The essential 
strategic factor was to move the Allied forces up to the 
Rhine on so broad a front that a crossing at more than one 
spot would be possible and the German concentration oppo- 
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Rundstedt’s Ardennes offensive and First and Third Armies’ 
attacks. 


site an indicated point of attack would be impossible 

The time factor was also compelling at this point. Gen 
eral Eisenhower has related how Bradley urged upon him 
that the Volksgrenadier formations manning the greater 
part of the Westwall would become perfectly valid troops 
for their purpose and place if let alone, whereas if attacked 
immediately, and in the face of the still urgent supply dif 
ficulties and those provided by winter weather, it would be 
possible to break them with relative ease. This was the 
basic thought behind the heavy, slow-moving November 
attacks which brought the Ninth Army on the left of 
Bradley's forces and the First Army at their center up to the 
line of the Roer, while Patton’s Third Army on the right 
more or less marked time. Now arose the question of the 
dams. The Germans had brought their Sixth Panzer Am) 
into the flatlands, between the Roer and Cologne, 
attempt to pass the river while they could at any moment 
flood out lines of communication and attack our troops on 
the east bank with mobile forces would be very perilous 
An attempt to destroy the dams from the air failed. Thus 
in spite of the winter weather, in spite of a probable short 
age of artillery ammunition, Bradley directed an attack to 
reduce the area of the dams; an infantry operation by hand 
work, like the Battle of St. Lé. 

While this positional and limited offensive was in prog 
ress, Rundstedt launched his Ardennes counterattack. The 


and an 
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nding that operation immediately became the 
I violent controversy and they have remained so; 
ips important to place them in order. The oppos 
was the reinforced Sixth Panzer Army. Our front 
igence correctly identified six enemy infantry divi 
t along the narrow Ardennes front, far more than 
cessary for security against the thinly stretched 
our Ninth Army opposite. Ninth Army therefore 
an enemy attack imminent. 

v’s staff—and this is cle arly Bradley's responsibil 
ted the idea. For one thing it had been an absolute 


he German Army since the days of Frederick the 
Great not to undertake winter offensives. 


For another, 
ny of the Sixth Panzer’s formations were new units in 
The Germans 
d no control of the air and no prospect of gaining it. 


«ficiently trained for offensive warfare. 
ie the Nazi armies contained armored formations, 
e hardly enough to launch a major offensive, and 

aie dumps were inadequate for any large move. 
Finally, the defense around the 
ry sign of cracking and the 


Schmidt ‘ue showed 
Nazis knew as well as we 
the loss of the dams would involve that of the Roer 


nd the destruction of the Westwall down to the 


Littel range 
Rundstedt’s Ardennes Offensive 
[his was all true except the part about the German ar 
shortage, Intelligence having failed to identify two 


mored divisions recently arrived. But from the Rundstedt 
point of view, most of it added up to reasons for 
ducting an attack at that time and place. The front at 
Schmidt was weakening? The attack would have to be 
de before it broke and whether the men were ade 
itely trained or not. The Allies controlled the air? Ob 

n surprise by attacking in weather when planes could not 
nd the advantage they gave would be cancelled. The 
lition was against winter offensives? 


The greater the 
prise. If there were insufhicient supplies, more could be 
zed from the Allied dumps as Napoleon had supplied 

himself from the magazines of his enemies. 

While General Bradley was at Eisenhower's headquar 
n the afternoon of December 16 for a conference on 
wements, which had become a very burning subject, 

the word ran in that the Germans had attacked in the 

\rdennes, principally on the front of the untried 106th 

Divi sion. They were using tanks and shouting that they 

d be in Paris by C hristmas. Both American command 

's perceived at once that this was more than a local affair; 

the 1Oth Armored was ordered in on the flank of the drive 
1 the south and the 7th Armored from the north, while 

Bradley left instantly for his headquarters in Luxembourg. 
he reached them it was evident that, important as 

ttack had seemed from SuHakerF, it was on a scale far 

yreater than early reports indicated. The 106th Division 
ad been nearly wiped out. The 10th Armored had been 

_ front and flank and had been badly beaten up; the 

28th was hard hit. There was a gap ne arly fifteen miles 
ide in the line and the Luftwaffe was out in force for 

the first time since the invasion of France. Twenty-four 
divisions had been identified in the push; an entire Panzer 

Brigade appeared in American uniforms, and sabotage para 
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troopers were being dropped through all the rear areas fat 
beyond the Meuse. 


Bradley's Calculated Risk 


In Paris there was something like a panic when the news 
came through, for they had vivid memories of the last tim« 
the German Ardennes. At Twelfth 
Group Headquarters “We were far less worried than they 
were back there” a little 
learn how much excitement there had been over Rund 
stedt’s attack. Hle had considered the possibility tor some 
time; it was part ol the calculated risk he took in concen 
trating toward the left for the 
dennes is still the safest place in which to thin the line 


Army went into the 


said Bradley later, astonishe d to 


Roer offensive. si | he \r 


But, you point out, the enemy has the capability of striking 
\ll right, let him come there if he wants to. We've 
got to destroy his army some place.” 

With these ideas in mind Bradley had already introduced 
one major miscalculation into the German plan before its 


there? f 


execution began. | hey had ¢ xpected to find supply dumps, 


especially of gasoline. There was not one for sixty miles 
behind the \rdennes edge, the 
place had been set apart as an untenanted reservation in 
which a battle could be fought. 


ately introduced by 


screen ol troops at the 


\ second error Was imme di 
arrangement. ‘T he 
those that 


Bradley's tactical 
\rdennes is a territory poor in roads, most of 
exist running north and south; and it is so rough that armor 


ind its supply needs must travel by road. A glance at the 
map shows that no serious advance to the west could be 
made without possession of the routes that run through 
Bastogne and St. Vith. 

The 7th Armored had been ordered in on St. Vith, close 
behind the front, as soon as the guns began to shoot; the 
1O1st Airborne was ordered up from area reserve to Bas 
At St. Vith nothing was gained but a delay of som« 


hours; but at Bastogne, 


togne. 
where the 101st Airborne was sur 
rounded before it even had all its men in position, the whol 
(German plan went to wreck. The town was held; the 
attack that should have been a river changed to a ribbon, 
the men who should have been in Antwerp on 20 Decem 
ber were still trying to batter down the 101st on Christmas 
Day. The Germans had not enough armor up front, not 
enough supply, they were counterattacked and the offen 
sive that was to have won the war for them came to a wild 
wailing halt as the Allied ai 
out and Patton pinched off the southern roads across th 
80th and 5th Armored Divisions. 

Che stand of McAuliffe and his men in the battered town 


skies cleared, the r torce came 


salient with the 


lor SIX days was an act ol collective valor to compare with 
that of Chickamauga and the march of Patton’s men has 
few parallels, but emotional admiration should not be al 
lowed to obscure the fact that Bradley foresaw and planned 
for something like that. If McAuliffe had not held at Bas 
togne further reserves would have stopped the enemy at 
Rochefort or Namur; if the 80th Division and 5th Armored 
had not relieved the besic ged town there were others be 
hind them. The Krauts never had a chance, and the fact 
that they is due more to the correct 
planning of Omar Bradley for all contingencies than to any 


never had a chance 


other one man. 


To Be Concluded Next Month 





You Ought To Vote 


By Lieutenant Colonel Robert F. Cocklin 


1TH proper democratic abhorrence, this nation 
decries active participation in politics by the pro- 
fessional military man. Our statute books have long con- 
tained laws prohibiting the use of military ofhce for po- 
litical purposes. Examples of the abuse of military power 
in foreign countries give ample evidence that such pro- 
hibitions are well founded. However, it is not the inten- 
tion of these enactments to deprive or discourage the 
military man from his right and duty as a citizen to vote. 
‘here is little outside encouragement for professional 
military men to maintain a voting interest in our govern 
ment. Constantly changing assignments relieve most of 
you from any connection with city and state affairs which 
usually are of more interest to the individual citizen than 
national affairs. This same nomadic existence also re- 
quires considerable personal effort if Regulars are to main- 
tain absentee voting status. Unfortunately, too many of 
you do not feel that the additional effort is worthwhile. 
Still another obstacle is the singleness of purpose which 
military life engenders. For many there is little of moment 
outside our daily sphere and social sphere. There is 
lacking a firsthand stimulus to promote an active interest 
in national affairs. All of these add up to a deplorable 
lack of participation in a citizen’s greatest privilege—the 
right to a voice in the government. 


N° thinking American would advocate a change in 


our present laws to permit political activity on the 
part of members of the armed forces. Nor is there any 
necessity for the armed forces to stimulate political inter- 
by the dissemination of political propaganda. There 
is a need, however, to foster a greater realization among 
military people that the soldier does not discard his re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen when he puts on his uniform. 
In addition to being a highly honorable profession, 
soldiering offers re adv wl. of security for the indi- 
vidual. As long as he abides by the regulations and does 
his job, the soldier is assured not only of a regular monthly 
stipend but can count on a comfortable retirement pay in 
his later years. Such a monetary reward is fitting for years 
of duty in the service of the country. This same sense of 
security however, tends to dull competitive interest in 
national affairs. The amelioration of this situation lies 
not in removing the security but in a realization that the 
security is a means, not an end. It provides the individual 
with additional freedom from worry and more time for 
calm reflection on current affairs. In this connection, it 
certainly is worth while to note that the era of the branch- 
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conscious, provincial-type of soldier has passed. Our mo 
ern fighting men must have a widely broadened scope 
training and information, not the least of which i: 
knowledge of national and world affairs. The obviou 
next step is participation. 


NTELLIGENT action, in this case voting, is based 
l on intelligent understanding of national affairs. In 
the past, the isolation of military life contributed to the 
lack of full understanding by many of us of foreign rela 
tions, labor and racial problems, and others not dicecth 
and personally affecting our lives and profession. The 
mediums of dissemination available now have changed all 
of that. Take, for example, the matter of Universal Mili 
tary Training. It is doubtful if an adult American lives 
who has not been exposed to the arguments pro and con 
on this subject. Certainly the soldier must have full 
knowledge of the facts. Not only has it been urgently 
recomme mide d by the Department ‘of the Army and many 
civilian groups, but the Army has widely advertised, within 
and without, the expe srimental unit which has undergone 
training for the past year. To every military man, the 
need for such a plan in the interests of national welfare is 
obvious. Yet 1 wonder how many soldier-citizens took 
enough interest in this serious matter to vote for repre 
sentatives who shared their beliefs? 

All military men are keenly aware of the civilian con 
tributions in time of total war. The knowledge and in 
terest in current affairs is vastly sharper in times of stress. 
However, it is during the peacetime years that the course 
of our country is plotted. Not only in foreign relations 
but in our internal industrial structure, we traverse the 
roads to war or peace. Legislation plays a leading part in 
the charting of our direction. Externally, by outlining our 
policies with relation to foreign countries and ideologies; 
internally, implementing our industrial machine which 
in time of war provides the soldier with the tools of his 
trade. In all of these vital functions of our government 
the voice of the people is reflected through its elected rep- 
resentatives. No man, whether soldier or civilian, can 
deny a personal stake in the adoption of laws and policies 
which affect all of our lives. 


HEN a man embarks on a professional military 

career he takes an oath. In that oath, he swears 
to “support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies foreign and domestic”; and “to 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same.” There has 
been no quarrel with the physical defense that has been 
made against forces seeking to destroy our democracy. 
But as citizens as well as soldiers more is implied in up 
holding our Constitution than fighting wars to sustain it. 
The soldier, like every other citizen, has a right and an 
obligation to exercise his voting voice in our government, 
whatever his policies. The intelligent fulfillment of this 
obligation is a citizen's first duty. 
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The Build:ag Of Our Ground Combat Units 


A REVIEW BY JOHN B. SPORE 


IS, THE FIRST VOLUME IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THI 
projected ninety-nine-volume history of the Army’s part 
rld War Il, is typical of the quality and content of the 

wk, the Army can be assured that the project is well 
vhatever it finally costs. It is regrettable that none of 
umes in the series is likely to enter the best-seller lists or 

2et a decent distribution among our book-reading citi 
lf there were some way of making a widespread reading 
fine official volume possib le, the American people would 


much fuller knowledge of what war and preparation for 


ry 


nrst 


t volume deals with the basic organizational prob 


the ground army. 


The three historians who wrote it 


complished an exceedingly complex task in superb style. 
rson even remotely familiar with the job the pre 1942 
nd its successor, 


Army Ground Forces, had in organiz 
und units for combat will find this book an engrossing 
lightening account which fills in the gaps of their own 

ledge of what went on and makes the whole meaningful. 
first of the six studies in the volume covers the 

HO in the period 1940-42 and was written by Drs. ¢ 
nd Palmer. third, fourth and fifth studies, 
tten by Dr. Palmer, carry the story forward to the days 
ployment, and the final study, Wiley, 

redeployment story. 


activities 
sre en 
The second, 


written by Dr. 


‘biect of the historians, as Dr. 
was > 


Greenfield puts it in his 
but also why and 
he actions recorded were taken and what lessons were 
|. The judgments expressed are those of the officers con 
not those of the historical officers. The function con 
s proper for the historical officers was to find and state 


to state not only what was done, 


d States Army In World War II. The Army Ground Forces. The 
tion of Ground Combat Troops. By Kent Roberts Greenfield, 

Palmer and Bell I. Wiley. 1947: Historical Division, Depart 
the Army. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
16 Pages; Bibliography; Glossary; Illustrated with photographs 
ts; Index; $3.25. 
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the facts which seemed to have a be iring on the may} 


probl Ih) 
that faced the 


Army Ground Forces 


[hese ground rules would seem to lry factual 


promis oniyv ad 


account but such was not the result. There are endle facts 


tables, charts and footnotes, but the 


dry. I he 


writing is far indeed from 


story related here occupied the davs nd many 
General Lesley ]. McNair and his staff fro 


l hose days seem tat 
huge tasks 


the nights of 
1940 onwards 
of the 


OvVeCT 


iway now but is we Ie id 


the m and the solution irrived al 
hindsight olives US a 


That 


the mental picture of men working in the 


before 
tremendous obstacle sense of the 


urgency under which they worked sense of urgency and 
shadow of a war cloud 
that grew evel bigger and more 


ominous Give the account a 


dramatic 


flavor that can’t be denied by the 


straight mare hing 
it would make if 
screened! The horror and difficulties of 
infantry combat in New Guinea in 1942-43 and in the Ardenn« 

in 1944-45 are the perfect backdrops to the dramatic account of 
the unending and untiring efforts of General McNair and hi 
army that would have the r 

sources of military know-how and spirit for just difficult 
tasks. There were 


necessary digressions 


prose of the historians. And what a movie 


truly and accul itely 


subordinates to build a ground 


suc h 


It wasn’t an easy job. There was 


Opposition 
compromises ind retreat 


General McNair’s Strong Influence 


And there were conflicts of strong pe rsonalitic One appt 
It is the story of two strong, capable men be nding their 


opposite 


early. 


wills 


directions [he struggle was to determin« 


whether GHQ should become primarily an 
training headquarters. of that 
others inside of what was to become AGF, was partially de 
cided by General McNair, the central character of this volume 
An organizational genius whose deep interest in training re 
solved the destiny of Army Ground Forces World War I, 
General McNair pervades every portion of this book as | 


operation il or a 


The outcome struggle, as were 


11S < har 
acter pervaded and influenced AGF during his long tenure as 
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rita a 





its commanding general. General McNair lacked the color that 
might have made him either a soldier's soldier or a popular 
hero to civilians. But he was every inch a soldier and he lived 
and died by the tenets of his soldier's faith. As a soldier he 
accepted responsibility and as a soldier he respected the posi 
tion of those who had other responsibilities. If sometimes it 
seemed that he could have fought harder for Ground Forces it 
should not be forgotten that he, possibly more than any other 
high ranking officer under General Marshall, believed and put 
into practice, so far as he was able, the indubitable principles 
of war. And to him not the least of these principles was the 
principle of Economy of Force. That phrase seems to have 
been his guiding principle and it was fortunate that in an 
\rmy where “growing fat” was the rule of most organizations 
there was one senior officer who talked and practiced economy 
of force. General McNair’s unswerving adherence to that prin 
ciple may have sometimes penalized ground combat units but 
in the long haul it was a service to the nation. 

[hroughout his tenure as commander of GHQ and AGF 
General McNair was plagued with a succession of manpower 
problems. Shortages of soldiers in the older combat arms, prin 
cipally infantrymen, were never ending. And so he viewed 
with growing concern the “fatting” proclivities of special com 
bat units: tank and tank destroyer units, antiaircraft artillery 
outfits, and the whole panoply of service organizations. He said 
little about the Army Air Forces; they were beyond his responsi 
bility. He advocated the formation of a “no” board which 
would drastically trim the excess weight from such units, and 
when he finally got such a board in his own headquarters he 
insisted that it perform major operations. The result was leaner, 
tighter combat organizations with—surprisingly enough—no less 
fire power. As an organizing genius he could and did pore over 
difheult and involved T/O&E. When his Reduction (no 
Board went to work on armored division T/O&Es, he told it that 
certain of the tables were “so fat there is no place to begin” they 
must be “combined and debunked—a major operation”; and, 
he instructed the Board, “before I personally struggle further 
with these terrible tables” to recast them along the lines of 
comparable elements in infantry divisions. 


Economy of Manpower 


He believed that most men didn’t work as hard as they 
could. He saw many dangers in overspecialization. He was 
firm and untiring in his efforts to reduce the number of organic 
motor vehicles in combat organizations, arguing over and over 
again that extra vehicles could be borrowed from Army or 
Corps when needed. He found fault with an Army Service 
Forces estimate of the number of men and vehicles needed to 
perform motor maintenance for infantry and armored divisions. 
ASF had authorized “automotive maintenance officers” on the 
staffs of large AGF units—one for each infantry division, two 
for each armored and motorized division and for each corps, 
four for each army, and eleven for the headquarters of the 
Army Ground Forces. Several hundred officers were thus re 
quired. General McNair immediately protested. “Such meas 
ures,” he said, “go far beyond any demonstrated necessities. 
They are establishing a military and civilian overhead, and a 
mass of paper work and ritual, which 1 know from personal 
experience are unwarranted.” “The incident illustrated two 
theories of administration,” the historian, here Dr. Palmer, con 
tinued. “One way to have new duties performed was to pro- 
vide additional personnel. General McNair’s way, an outgrowth 
of his experience and personal habits, was to assign the new 
duties, especially new supervisory duties, to men already on the 
job.” 

The story of the development of antitank weapons, cul- 
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minating in Tank Destroyer units is as engrossing and excitin, 
as that of the rise and decline of the Armored Force. | rom th, 
very first General McNair believed that there was an angy., 
to the German Panzers. While others were talking of th, 
invulnerability of armor and the decadence of infant 


» Ge 
eral McNair was insisting that guns and mines could stop the 
tank, which, as he observed, had been invented to 0\ ercon, 
the advantage the infantry had with its rapid-fire rifles nj 
machine guns. The battle in the Libyan Desert in the summe, 
of 1942 in which Rommel’s mines and AT-AA guns destroyed 


practically all of the British armor, thus precipitating the x 
treat to the E] Alamein line, provided General McNair with hj 
answer. But he was just as insistent that antitank units muy 
not develop a passive attitude. He was building an army thy 
would attack. For that reason the antitank units, which he 
supported, were called tank destroyers. When demands wer 
made that tank destroyer battalions be made organic in the ip 
fantry division General McNair protested—and this is typical of 
his thinking as revealed throughout this volume. Tanks, he ob 
served, usually attacked in force and tank destroyer unix 
should be massed, ready to rush to the point of attack. To drib 
ble them out to divisions as organic troops was wasteful and 
tactically unsound. Actual practice in Europe in 194445 
didn’t bear him out but it is worth noting that the Army Gen 
eral McNair built had the enemy on the defensive most of the 
time. If it had been called to fight a defensive battle, such a 
was fought in France in 1940, his thinking on the massed us 
of tank destroyer units would likely have been correct. 

In 1942 General McNair agreed with General Devers, Com 
manding General of the Armored Force, as to the need for mor 
infantry in armored divisions. But where General Deve: 
wanted the existing motorized infantry divisions to be ‘ 
morized” and added to armored corps and armies, Gener: 
McNair countered with a proposal that a “pool of twenty-fiv 
separate armored infantry battalions be established from which 
armored ‘divisions could be reinforced as necessary” and that th 
motorized infantry division program be curtailed. These tw 
proposals typify two other strong trends in General McNair: 
thinking. He believed in pooling special units so that they 
could be drawn upon when needed. If made organic they 
would oftentimes not be needed and the end result would be 
a waste of manpower. His pooling theory came to full flower 
in the formation of Army and Corps units. He also resisted the 
formation of special units: motorized, mountain, and light di 
visions, for example, holding that standard, interchangeabl 
units were more economical in the long run. However, he was 
persuaded to agree to the formation of such units and after 
training put them through experimentation and tests that r 
sulted in their final abandonment. 


General McNair’s Story 


In these few paragraphs I have only indicated the nature 0! 
the content of this book. While the historians have rigorous! 
denied themselves the temptation to make it the story of Gen 
eral McNair's organizing genius, the reviewer and the reader 
can so interpret it if they desire. And that is what it seems 
add up to. With a different commander AGF could con 
ceivably have been as successful but it would not have been the 
same. Three commanders followed him before the end of the 
war came in Europe and another has since guided its destinies 
But the tone set by General McNair still pervades AGF’s head 
quarters. While an occasional foray in other directions may 
observed, the ground combat forces of the Army of the United 
States is still a product of a firm belief in the validity o! the 
principle of Economy of Force. 
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WATIONAL DEFENSE 


Broken Sword 


tion’s sword had not broken yet 
badly bent and getting a littl 

ind the edges. Army recruiters 

ping away at their bellows but 
might the sparks would not 

| it would take a good hot fire to 

| temper the twisted metal of our 

But the greatest peacetime 
campaign in the history of the 
was losing ground. Voluntary en 


Ces. 


just weren’t doing the job. 

B t sufferer was the Army. The Air 
vas exceeding its monthly quota of 
n but the Army considered itself 
when it hit 50 per cent of its month 
21,000. At year’s end the com 
| strength of the two services was 
dangerously near the 900,000 
k, a hundred thousand less than we 
led to fulfill our commitments. The 
National Guard had picked up almost 82, 
in an intensive two-month cam 
Operation 88,888, but that pace 
uld be hard to keep. The Organized 
ves were puddling along as best they 
with little better than paper organi 

ns to attract recruits. 


The solution was still as obvious and 
simple as it ever had been. Neither the 
Regular nor the civilian components could 
ver hit their hoped-for strengths without 
en being funneled into them through 

kind of Universal Military Training 

gram. The President hadn’t given up 

ope. He told a group of champion Na 

| Guard recruiters that he would again 

isk Congress, in January, to enact a UMT 
law 

looked bright 
Last year UM 
gislation had been favorably considered 

the House Armed Services Com 
and was on the House calendar 
coming session. The Senate com 
planned to begin hearings soon. 
No special session hearings were being 
since several members of the Armed 

Committee are also members of 


Congessional prospects 


than they ever had. 


Cun oe 


\ppropriations committee, which was 

‘boring Over stopgap aid to Europe. Sen 

nmittee members hoped their UMT 

irings would be well under way by the 
the House acted. 

[he nation wanted and needed UMT. 
\nd if Congress should pass such a meas 
ure the task would then be dropped 
squarely in the services’ lap, probably the 
toughest peacetime job they could ever 
have. All hands would have to set to with 
‘will to justify the people’s faith in their 
armed forces. 
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Mr. Lodge Looks Around 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, chair 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com 
mittee, asked Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., a for a 
report on our national defense. Young 
Senator Lodge, a World War II veteran 
was assigned to active duty, donned his 
uniform, and visited military 


Reserve lieutenant colonel, 


installations 
He concluded, in his 


that the 


over the country. 
report to the committee, nation 
was disturbingly weak. 
“There appear to me,” reported Senator: 
“to be three basic weaknesses in 
national 


insofar as its immediate readiness for wat 


I odge, 


our defense organization today 


1S concerned: 


1) “Our Air Force, which is the point 
of the spear, is below the seventy groups 
considered minimum. 

2) “There is no nation-wide organiza 

tion in being which is ready to deal with 
massive bombardment of our population 
centers and of our industrial and military 
establishments.? 
3) “All three services are having man 
power difficulties, the Army 
about thousand below strength. 
Voluntary recruiting is not producing the 
men. ” 


being 


seventy 


The Air Force, too, was seventy thou 
but it meeting its 
monthly recruiting goals while the Army 
was not. The Air Force planned to have its 
seventy groups by June 30, 1948.) 

The Senator advocated the re 
cruitment of an American Foreign Legion 


sand men short was 


also 


to obviate the need, “forced on us by cit 
cumstances,” of sending 18-year-old youths 
to foreign countries. He urged the forma 
tion of a force of foreigners, officered by 
Americans, for occupation duty, thereby 
releasing American soldiers “for service in 
units which are immediately ready for 
war.” 

As part of his inquiry, Mr. Lodge par 
ticipated in the combined exercise “Semi 
nole,” of which he said: 

“All who were interested in the passage 
of the unification bill would be tremen 
dously encouraged at the way this legisla 
tion has already begun to facilitate and 
promote cooperation between personnel ot 
land, sea and air. The ‘Seminole’ exercise 
and the Armed Forces Staff College aré 
the most encouraging recent developments 
I have seen in the defense of America be 
cause they are evidence of real teamwork 
between our services.” 

Senator Lodge also found other marks 
of progress: “There are so many officers 
who are not fighting the last war and who 
are forward-looking”; he had good reports 
about Negro soldiers, some of whom wer: 


But one was being studied. See page 64 


serving with white troops; the UMT unit 
at Fort Knox was “conspicuously well 
run.” The interest of the Foreign Rela 
tions Committee in national defense was 
predicated, in the words of Senator Lodg 


on the view that “the most vital single fac 
] } 
tor underlying an effective foreign policy 


is the state of our national defens« 


Pay Raise Urged 


With the take-home pay of some ranks 
less today than it was in 1908 the armed 
services planned to ask Congress for in 


creases ranging from twenty to thirty-five 


per cent. Increased living costs would be 
the most urgent reason advanced although 
another is the fact that young officers and 
orades have 


been leaving the services for better 


enlisted men of the higher 
Oppo! 
tunities in civilian life. 

Little likelihood of 


for the private o1 
not too long agi 


a raise was foreseen 
apprentice seaman who 
» jumped from $50 to $75 
per month plus clothing, food and lodgin 

Their pay actually is increased every time 
the cost of living takes another leap. As 
one high-ranking officer was quoted, “Hi 


| pork chops today as are big 


the private’s 

and as good as they ever have been.’ 
But officers and first three-graders would 
hikes of per cent 


varying in the different grades, if the plan 


receive around thirty 
became law 

\ joint pay board was studying the plan 
for the increases, which would include not 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marin« 
Corps and Coast Guard, but the uniformed 
Public Health Service 
oast and Geodetic Survey, who 


he military 


only the 


personnel of thx 
and the ¢ 
hold ranks corresponding to t 
The proposal would be referred to Secr 
tary of Defense Forrestal before presenta 
to ¢ 
Charts showing 


tion 


one;°ress 


a steady rise in living 
costs, a comparable rise in industrial pay 
and a steady “no change” chart in ofhcers’ 
pay will be presented. But it will be tough 
to jar any out of an 


increases economy 


minded Congress 


Disability Retirements 


Congress and the White House both 
were looking into ofhcer retirements for 
physical disability. The actions were in 
spired by the Senate War Investigating 
Committee hearings concerning financial 
manipulations of Maj. Gen. Bennett | 
Mevers, Air Force 
ofhcer. OF ne ral Mevers, who 1S alle ged te 
profited 


wartime procurement 


have oreatly through awardin 4 
contracts to a company he was said to hav: 


had 


retirement pay. 


secretly owned, been drawing tax 


free disability 
Representative Dewey Short, a member 


of the policy-making subcommittee of the 
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Hou ( 


that the 


\rmed Services Committee, said 
whole business of disability retire 
ments should and would, be investigated. 
At the same time the President asked Sec 


retar’\ | orrest i 


to supply him with a list 
of all officers so retired with a view to in 
stituting a study to determine just how 
disabled some of them are. 


Me inwhile 


stopped by Secretary Symington and orders 


General Meyers’s pay was 


warding him the Distinguish Service 


Medal and the Leg 
celled 


on of Merit were can 


Plans Drafted 


Plans to protect the civilian population 


from war's two newest and deadliest 


scourges, atomic and germ attacks, were in 
the armed forces’ mil] 
According to the 


five-man board 


Associated Press, a 
of generals has completed 
1 report on civilian defense which, after 
perusal by the Navy, 
interested agencies, was turned over to 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal. The board, 
headed by Maj. Gen. Harold R. Bull, be 


gan its work last winter 


Air Force and other 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Mobilization and Air Warning 


In a press conference outlining the ac 
complishments of his first two months in 
ofhce, Secretary of Defense James V. For 
restal reported the near completion of an 
bil The plan 


industrial mopdilization 
was said to be in limited circulation among 


plan. 
key persons in industry, labor and govern 
ment 

Mr. Forrestal also said that an air warn 


ng network of the kind that might have 





prevented the disaster at Pearl Harbor was 
being planned for use in an emergency. 
[he discussion, in which Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board participated, pointed up 
the fact that this country has had no 
country-wide early warning system, nor 
even a plan for such a system. What few 
radar search systems are being maintained 
on a twenty-four-hour basis are used for 
trafic control and are not connected with 
fighter control bases nor keyed to any 
IFF (identification friend or foe) code. 


Long-term Outlay 


One weak spot in our defense set-up 
was hit hard by Secretary Forrestal before 
the President's Air Policy Commission. 
Mr. Forrestal said that our military plan 
ning must be put on a long-range basis 
over a “period of years” and freed from 
the uncertainties of year-to-year appropria 
tions. He termed the idea of a continuous 
budget the most essential reform in defense 
operations. Under such a program, he said, 
industry could do “sound financial plan 
ning and maintain cadres of engineering 
ind technical skill.” 

He upheld the necessity for long-range 
warned against being 
a conception” and said that 
changes in planning must be often made 
from day to day, according to shifts in the 
international situation and in our foreign 


planning but he 
“frozen to 


polic \ 


NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES 
BOARD 


Appointed 


President Truman rounded out the top 





Bradley in anticipation. 








TALKING IT OVER 


The reins of the Army were passing from one pair of capable hands into another. Generals 
Eisenhower and Bradley, who worked together so harmoniously in the conquest of Germany, 
amiably discuss the problems of being the Army's Chief of Staff—Eisenhower in retrospect, 
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layer of the nation’s unified d 

tem when he named the mem 

new National Security Resou: 
Appointed were the Secretar 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, A ltur 
Commerce and Labor, to sit, 
of the board, under the chairn 
Arthur M. Hill of Charleston, \\ 

The Board is one of the th 
vilian agencies provided in t} 
Defense Plan, the others being the office 
Secretary of Defense, administr 
of the armed forces, and the National ¢, 
curity Council, highest pol 
body. Its duties are planning 
tional in nature and its chairmay . 
as the Secretary of Defense, is al 
ber of the Security Council. 

The Board reports directly to the Pres 
dent, advising him on “the coordi: 
military, industrial and civilian mobiliza 
tion.” It is specifically charged with stud 
ing the following: 


(1) “Policies concerning industr 
civilian mobilization in order to assure th: 
most effective mobilization and maximun 


utilization of the country’s manpower 
the event of war. 

(2) “Programs for the effective use 
time of war of the country’s natural and ir 
dustrial resources for military and civiliar 
needs, for the maintenance and stabi 
of the civilian economy in time of war an 
for the adjustment of such economy to wa 
needs and conditions. 

(3) “Policies for unifying, in tim 
war, the activities of Federal agencies 
departments engaged in or concerned wit! 
production, procurement, distribution 
transportation of military or civilian su; 
plies, materials, and products. 

4) “The relationship between poten 
tial supplies of, and potential requirements 
for, manpower, resources and produ 
facilities in time of war. 

(5) “Policies for establishing adequat 
reserves of strategic and critical material 





and for the preservation of these reserves 





ARMY 





CHIEF OF STAFF 


No Surprise 


The news came as a surprise to ! 
For months it had been an open 
that Gen. Omar Bradley would 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen 
hower as Chief of Staff. The post was 
made to order for the man who h 
liantly led the Twelfth Army Gr: in 
Europe and then had spent two years put 
ting the Veterans Administration on 4 
even keel. 
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sradley would not take over un- 

. early in 1948 but he returned 

litary duty late in November 

| to spend the interval visiting 

itions throughout the coun 

his relief from the Chief of 
~ + General Eisenhower would take 
wwe before stepping into his new 

dent of Columbia University. 

S ng General Bradley at the VA 
\laj. Gen. Carl Gray, Jr., citizen- 

| railroader, who kept the trains 

North Africa and Europe during 

war and since had been vice-president 

( igo and Northwestern Railway. 
Gray is also president of the 

\ Society of Military Engineers. 


() s first jobs would be finding a 


for Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley 
VA's medical director. 

The Bradley appointment left Gen. Carl 
Snaatz of the Air Force as the only service 
head not replaced in recent months. He 
; due to retire some time in 1948, prob- 
ablv to be succeeded by Lt. Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg. The Navy and Marine Corps 
already had their new bosses, Adm. Louis 
EF. Denfeld and Maj. Gen. Clifton B. 
Cates (see Page 70). 


1 


Secret Labels Removed 


The Army took the wraps off all its 
historical documents that do not involve 
national security. The written order to 
that effect, issued by General Eisenhower 
to directors of all General Staff divisions 
and chiefs of special divisions, enforced 
standing verbal instructions. 

[he directive “will be interpreted in the 
most liberal sense, with no reservations as 
to whether or not the evidence of history 
places the Army in a favorable light,” the 
general said. 

“The historical record of the Army’s op- 
erations as well as the manner in which 
these were accomplished are public prop- 
ty,” the order read, “and except where 
he security of the Nation may be jeopar- 
lized, the right of citizens to the full story 

unquestioned.” 

\ study of the order, however, indicated 
that historical information on World War 
ll operations may be obtained only if the 
\mmy alone is involved, and not one of the 
other services or governments. It states that 
the declassification must be “consistent 


with existing binding agreements with 


ther agencies, and other governments.” 
Une authority suggested that in questions 
ncerning joint operations with the Navy 
n matters involving the State Depart 
ment, an agreement might be arrived at by 
a conference of the agencies concerned. 
General Eisenhower had previously told 
2 National Press Club luncheon that the 
der was in the mill. At the luncheon 
the Chief of Staff pinned Medals of Free- 
com on ten news, radio, and motion picture 
correspondents for meritorious achieve- 
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ments aiding the United States in the 
prosecution of the war in Europe. He 
praised newspaper coverage of World War 
II, saying, “I know of no time when the 
news from western Europe was not ob- 
jective and factual.” He added that he 
had always treated, and urged others to 
treat, accredited correspondents as quasi 
staff officers and that he believed this is 
how they should be considered by the 
military. 


Security Thinking 


Testifying before the President's Air 
Policy Commission General Eisenhower 
told the Commission—and the Nation 
considerable about the high command's 
thinking on national security questions. 

He said that no world power, barring 
sheer stupidity or accident, is now in an 
economic position to launch a total war. 
He emphasized that our rearmament should 
be a step-by-step program, aimed at a target 
year some years hence. Unification, which 
he termed the “greatest step forward in my 
lifetime,” should, in his estimation, enable 
the country to build up an adequate secur- 
ity force without threatening the way of 
life we are anxious to defend. 

General Eisenhower reaffirmed his faith 
in eventual disarmament but emphasized 
the fact that this would come after “man 
has been removed from the fear of war” 
and that the US has had little luck with 
disarmament projects in the past. 

He said the world would have no reason 
to suspect our motives if we rearmed be 
cause we could not reactivate a single 
regiment without the world’s knowing 
about it. He said we should maintain our- 
selves in a state of military readiness equal 
with that of any potential aggressor, al 
though this might not necessarily mean 
having exactly the same number of men 
under arms. 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
Headache 


Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. 
Royall told the Economic Club of Chicago 
about one of his—and the Army’s—biggest 
postwar headaches—personnel. The Na- 
tional Military Establishment, he said, 
needs for the present, at least, a Regular 
Army, Navy and Air Force of a million 
and a half, plus trained reserves of at least 
five or six million more. 

To skeptics who wondered what we 
were going to do with so many men in 
an atomic, push-button age, the Secretary 
pointed out that the increasing intricacy 
of modern war requires more, not less, men 
and that these must have a degree of train- 
ing higher than any that has existed in the 
past. 

He also touched on the most pressing 
manpower problem of all—and one that is 
felt in all government departments—that 
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of getting “men in special work, requiring 
wide practical experience and broad per 
spective.” Trouble is, Mr. Royall said, 
such men ordinarily just can’t afford to 
work for government salaries. 


Not the Answer 


Underground and widely scattered fac 
tories are not the solution to future pre 
paredness needs. That was the conclusion 
reached in a study of Nazi Germany's war 
time accomplishments and _ shortcomings 
begun last spring at the direction of then 
Undersecretary of War Royall. 

“The implications of air power and 
atomic energy on war production and the 
supporting economy are vital and un 
solved,” said a report prepared under the 
direction of Maj. Gen. G. F. Robinson, 
which warned against considering under 
ground construction a cure-all. These ob 
jections were noted: 

It is costly and time-consuming to pre- 
pare. 

It may interfere with mass production 
techniques and so be inefficient in opera- 
tion. 

The report also said that dispersal of in- 
dustry “has a similar result,” and that 
“neither solves the transportation prob- 
lem.” Although many German factories 
were underground at the beginning of 
World War II, the report stated, the bomb- 
ing of transportation and surface facilities 
crippled their output. 


GENERAL STAFF 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Looking Ahead 


The Army released a bulky (107-page) 
research and development program for fis 
cal year 1949. Atomic energy, of course, 
is first on the list in the major field and its 
developments are being studied not only 
from the standpoint of power and weap 
ons but medicine and chemistry as well. 

In chemistry, extensive research is being 
conducted on everything from insecticides 
to poison gases and field equipment for 
prevention and treatment of chemical casu 
alties. The report points out that work in 
this field is largely intended as a deterrent 
against the use of chemical agents by pos- 
sible future enemies of the US. 

And, along with big problems like nu 
clear physics, chemistry and supersonic 
aircraft, the Army was not overlooking the 
little things of future military life. For 
example, Army researchers want to know, 
if the very shape or color of any particular 
piece of equipment, entirely suitable in all 
other respects, might not have a bad psy- 
chological effect upon a soldier. A “nesting 
set” of knife, fork and spoon will soon be 
standardized for issue. 

In the ordnance line, the report says 
that small arms will be developed that will 
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be “markedly superior to any avail 


able : The soldier's MI 


placed, the report points out, with a fully 


now 
may soon be re 


automatic weapon that will fire faster than 
a machine gun with less risk of stoppage, 
and yet will be much lighter ind easier to 
I ightwe ight body armor, as well 


types ot 


handle 


as new helmets, were be ng de 


signed for protection against the new 
weapons of war 


The new Army would be getting a “new 


look 


Big Job 


Research and Development had _ its 
laudably high Speaking to a 
group of Chemical Corps Reserve officers 


sights set 


in New York City, Maj. Gen. Henry § 
Aurand, director of R&D, admitted that 
no outstanding equipment developments 


had been comple ted during the past year. 
He said, “We are 


tional basic knowledge to supplant what 


still digging for addi 


we used so freely and desperately during 
the past war.” 

However,” he continued, “a few sig 
nificant projects are scheduled for comple 
tion during the next two years with 
emphasis . on making major or radical 
udvances as against minor improvements or 
gadgeteering - 

Lines that research was taking were in 
dicated by these criteria for future equip 


ment as outlined by General Aurand 


1) Transportability All 
and weapons should be capable of trans 
portat 

) Effective 


uncle ly 


equipment 


on by air 
operation of equipment 
and terrain 


extremes of climate 


Future weapons and equipment should be 


capable of operating with minor changes 


in wet or dry climates over a temperature 


range of from 120 degrees to minus 65 
degrees Fahrenheit, and a storage range ol 
from plus 160 degrees to minus 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit 


3) Higher degree of 


and interchangeability of parts would great 


standardization 


ly simplify intricate supply and repair 


proble ms 

4) Substitute materials. Critical short 
ages plagued us in the last war. New 
equipment and we apons must be designed 
for fabrication in alternate materials. Re 
sult—greater flexibility in production and 
full use of lightweight metals and plastics. 

(5) Adaptability to quantity produc 
tion. Future war poses a dilemma. Against 
the continued trend toward greater mecha- 
nization must be balanced the fact that we 
will have less time to convert to war pro- 
duction and that our war plants may be 
bombed. New must eliminate 
hand work and stress simplicity of design 
to be readily adaptable to production lines 
in case of attack. 


weapons 


General Aurand also pointed out that 
research and development of new war ma 
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MAJ. GEN. HENRY S. AURAND 
. still digging 











terial is only a part of his division's job. 
The other is its Army-wide general re- 
program, which delves into such 
fields as accounting, business management, 
operations analysis, psychological warfare, 
intelligence research methods, supply sys 
tems, and international political trends of 
the future—projects which lie outside the 
scopes of the Technical Services. 


search 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
Commands Replace Departments 


Four overseas Army departments were 
abolished. The move will result in a con- 
solidated Army command in the Caribbean, 
replacing the old Panama Canal and An- 
tilles Departments, and Alaskan duties will 
be reassigned. At the same time the Ha- 
Department, labelled “obsolete,” 
passes out of existence without a successor 
headquarters being established. 

To replace the former Panama Canal 
and Antilles Departments, “US Army, 
Caribbean” will be established with head- 
quarters at Quarry Heights, Canal Zone. 
It will include in its jurisdiction the Canal, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and leased 
bases in the West Indies and British 
Guiana. 

“Headquarters, US Army, Alaska” will 
succeed the Alaskan Department and, with 
the close-out of the Hawaiian Department 
headquarters, Army Ground Forces, Pa- 
cific will be renamed “US Army, Pacific.” 
This headquarters will continue to super 
vise Army troops in the Central and South 
Pacific. The change of name was ordered 
in the interests of standardization, as was 
the redesignation of Headquarters, Ground 
and Service Forces, Europe, as “Head 
quarters, US Army, Europe.” 

Parallel Navy and Air Force head- 
quarters, in existence or to be established, 
will operate, as will the Army units, under 
the respective unified commands. 


wallan 


ee, 


PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
Selection List Approved 


The President approved the ; 
dations of the first Army select 
under the promotion law passed 
last session of this Congress. From the 
nominations for appointment to permane»; 
and temporary major and brigadier 
erals will be made. 

The board, headed by Gen bh | 
Bradley, Courtney H. Hodges, ‘J 7 
Handy, and Lt. Gens. Robert L. } 
berger and Wade H. Haisli 
mended a total of 212 names; 85 maio, 
generals and 112 brigadier generals of the 
line, five major generals and five brigadi 
generals of the Medical Corps, one majo; 
general and one brigadier genera! of thy 
Veterinary Corps, and one major genera 
and one brigadier general of the Corps of 
Chaplains. 

Of the 212, 210 were Regular car, 
ofhcers and two (Generals McClain an 
Beightler) were National Guard car 
ofcers. Generals Manton S. Eddy, | 
Lawton Collins and Matthew B. Ridgewa 
topped the list. All Regulars nominated t 
be major generals had a minimum of 2 
years’ service, all brigadiers at least 
years. 

Fifty of the 85 nominated to major ger 
eral were West Point graduates; of th 
112 brigadiers, 40 were graduates of +] 
Military Academy. 


SERVICE AND SUPPLY 
Oil and War 


Another war involving the United Stat 
would put such . staggering demand 
petroleum supplies that liat 
reaction is that there simply must not | 
any war.” That was the considered opi: 
ion of one who should know—Bruce K 
Brown, chairman of the Military Petr 
leum Advisory Committee and vice pres 
dent of the Standard Oil Company 
Indiana. Addressing the American P 
troleum Institute, Mr. Brown pointed 
that the full use of jet-powered aircraft 
alone would require twice as much oil per 
day as was drawn daily from the Wester 
Hemisphere by the entire US military ma 
chine in World War II—if as many plane: 
flew as many miles as they did then 


POLICING THE AREA 


Captured. Six men and one footba! 
belonging to the 88th Cavalry Reconnais 
sance Troop. The six men were seized 
when they accidentally crossed over int 
Yugoslav territory while on patrol on the 
northern border of the Free Territory ° 
Trieste. They were returned after 


“one imm 


an 


overnight stay in Yugoslav custody. Ten 
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the football had bounced across 

and the Yugoslavs refused to 

ick. They said it would “have 

gh higher headquarters.” The 

signed a formal report awarding 
be bal! to its captors. 

~ Auth >rized. Wearing of officers’ dress 

vhen attending state functions, 

abroad, when officers of other 

y be present in evening dress 

and on other occasions when 

isage and good judgment dictate. 
ofhcers lacking dress uniforms 

ut no obligation to purchase same. 

Moved. The offices of Gen. John J. 

rom the State Department Build- 
Pentagon. General Pershing is 
| to Walter Reed Hospital and has 
upied his offices for several years. 

Nominated. Jonathan Letterman, med 

chief of McClellan’s Army of the Po- 

s the “all-time, All-American Medi 

” by Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley, 

¢ head of the Veterans Administra 

medical service. Letterman originated 

the system of medical field service now 
used by every army in the world. 

Safe. Duck hunters at Black Point, 
N.]. Planes from the Atlantic City Naval 
\ir Station halted bombing and strafing 
ractice there for the duration of the duck 


season 
Denied. Requests for clemency for six 
teen Nazi scientists and physicians, by 


} Gen. Lucius D. Clay in Berlin. The Ger- 


ins had been convicted at Nuremberg 
f practicing vivisection on human beings. 
Flourishing. A Berlin black market in 
| X-ray pictures of healthy lungs. Displaced 
ersons were reported buying the films to 
btain health certificates for emigration to 

US and Canada. 

Debunked. Wartime reports that 
lowned American airmen were enslaved 

Lolo tribesmen in western China. A 
ifteen-month search by the Graves Regis 
ration Service “positively established” the 
ilsity of the rumor. 

VD Defined. When the Secretary of 
War, in a letter dated January 31, 1947, 
authorized commanders to take discipli 
nary action against soldiers in cases of 
repeated occurrences of venereal disease” 

didn't define “repeated occurrence.” 
The Army took care of that in Circular 33, 
which calls it the contraction of two or 
re cases of VD by one individual, ex 
cluding double infection from a single con- 
tact. But as before, commanders may use 

own discretion as to action taken. 

Warning. From First Army, against 
ncluding live ammunition in metal scrap 
pues. Inspectors found unexploded shells 
a sizes up to 155mms awaiting the scrap 
furnac 

Rescued. Cpl. Jean J. Harter, ill with 
2 Severe jaw infection in an isolated Air 
wt Command weather outpost far 
the Arctic Circle in Baffinland. A 


landed on ice that was cracking un- 
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WALKING BARGE 


A barge that walks like a man has been developed by the Navy for hauling men and 
supplies through surf, soft mud, sand and quagmires. 
lumps itself forward like a frog over the ground, is propeller-driven in the water. 
by Army diesel tank motors, it consists of one inboard and two outboard pontoons. 
inboard pontoon is lifted 17 inches off the ground, moved forward 10 feet and lowered to 
It is followed by the outboard pontoons carrying the payload, which 
surge upward and forward in the same manner. 


This 60-foot vehicle can carry 60 tons, 
Powered 
First the 








der its weight and took off with the cor 
poral eleven minutes later. 

Prohibited. Navy membership in the 
“Green Bowl” and other service secret so 
cieties. The 40-year-old Annapolis “Bow]” 
had been called “a vicious officers’ clique,” 
although this was unsubstantiated by an 


official investigation. 


Angered. Citizens of Nettuno, Italy, 
when neighboring Anzio received a $100, 
000 gift of supplies from the towns of 
Dunkirk and Fredonia, N. Y. Nettuno 
claimed to be the one and only origina! 
beachhead. 

Returned. To villagers in Hemroulle, 
Belgium, bed sheets borrowed by a battal 
ion of the 101st Airborne Division during 
the Bulge Battle. Lt. Col. John D. Hanlon, 


whose men borrowed the sheets for cam 


ouflage three years ago, tapped his home 


town of Winchester, N. Y., 
sheets to repay the old debt. 

Enlarged. US military mission to 
Greece, to include officers assigned to 
Greek units down to division level. 

Appointed. Maj. Gen. Edward S. Bres 
to Secretary Royall’s Army Personnel 
Board. He was succeeded as Executive for 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs on the Special 
Staff by Col. Wendell Westover. 

Changes. Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow 
to succeed Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer 
as CG, Second Army. General Wede 
meyer becomes Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Plans and Operations. 

Maj. Gen. Manton S. Eddy, Chief of 
Army Information, to replace General 
Gerow as head of the Command and Gen 
eral Staff School, effective January 1. 

Lt. Gen. Raymond §S. McClain, pres 
ently of the Legislative and Liaison Divi 
sion, to succeed General Eddy and report 
to his new post January 3. 


Maj. Gen. Harold R. Bull, president of 


for a thousand 


Be yard > 


Training Division, ef 


the Decorations assigned to the 
Organization and 
fective December 5. 

Maj. Gen. Lawrence C. Jaynes, Ameri 
can commander in the Mediterranean, to 
become CG of the Military District of 
New York, New and Delaware, 
when he returns from Italy. 

Deaths. Brig. Gen. Bartlett Beaman, 
organizer and chief of staff of the Ist Air 
Division, 8th Bomber Command, in Eng 
land during the war. Died November 14 
at Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. 

Gen. 


Jersey 


Inspec 
North 
Africa and hero of Fighting French dur 
ing World War II, in a plane crash. in 
Algeria November 28. General 
led a force of Fighting French from Lake 
Chad through two thousand miles of 
burning desert in thirty-nine days to join 
the British at Tripoli in 1943. His 2d 
Armored Division later helped 
Paris. 

Col. William Jefferson Glasgow, Jr., 
GSC, member of the Joint Strategic Plans 
and Operation Group, GHQ, Far East 
Command, November 14, near Ishikari, 


Hokkaido, Japan. 


GROUND FORCES 


Literature Revised 


Jacques-Philippe Leclerc, 


tor General of French forces in 


Lec lerc 


capture 


AGF was writing or revising 462 sepa- 
rate pieces of training literature. They 
included 107 344 technical 
manuals, seven technical bullerins, three 
Army Department training circulars, and 
one Army pamphlet. All Army 
including technical and 
were cooperating. 
done by that 


field manuals, 


x hools, 
administrative, 
The writing was being 
Army Department agency 
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best qualified for the work, or that has the 
greatest interest in the subject. All ma- 
terial must be reviewed before printing by 
the technical agency interested in the sub 
ject, or by AGF headquarters if the ma 
terial is pertinent to the training of units 
of a field army. 


UMT Critics Answered 
The aims and methods of the UMT ex 


perimental unit at Fort Knox had perhaps 


} 


never before been so well described. Its 


commander, Brig. Gen. John M. Devine, 
told a woman’s club at Orange, N. J. that 
critics of the had engaged in 


they 


program 
“nebulous generalities” and that 
would be of more service were they to 
study the training at first hand and then 
offer specific comments 

The goal of the program General De 
vine succinctly summarized as the turn 
ing out of “well trained and well disciplined 
soldiers to fill the ranks of the Na 
tional Guard and the Organized Reserve; 
ROTC 


grounded in the basic 


b Sit 


to send to boys who are well 
military virtues; to 
teach obedience, loyalty and a sense of re 
sponsibility to the young men of the na 
tion so that any future emergency will 
find a trained and disciplined citizenry 
ready to meet it.” 

He denied charges of coddling, saying, 


“Military 


existence and we have carried out 


reason for our 
a full 
The Knox regime is as 


training is the 


program honestly 
strict as that in any military organization 
with long hours, arduous work and fatigue 
and guard duty | he value of hobby shops 
and extracurricular pastimes provided for 
trainees would be valueless if the organi 
zation failed to instil leadership and dis 
cipline.” 

Perhaps the most important result of the 
unit's work, he added, has been its demon 
strating to the skeptical “that the Army 
knows how to train men.” 


INFANTRY 
82d Airborne Reorganized 


For the first time since the war the 
Army will have a full-strength division. 
The 82d Airborne Division will be re- 
organized at authorized strength under the 
new T/Os and T/Es for airborne and 
infantry units. 

The Maj. Gen. James M 
Gavin commanding, is headquartered at 
Fort Bragg. One infantry regimental com 
bat team, plus a tank battalion less one 
company will be stationed at Fort Benning. 
The Ist Battalion, 25th Infantry, will be 
attached to this regiment. All other divi- 
sion units will be at Bragg. The Benning 
units will serve as demonstration troops for 
The Infantry School besides conducting 
their own training. 

About seventeen per cent of the sixteen 
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BRIG. GEN. JOHN M. DEVINE 


. an answer for critics 











thousand-man strength of the reorganized 
82d will be Negro troops from a quota of 
eight thousand allotted to AGF units. 
They will form five combat units, includ- 
ing one airborne infantry battalion, one 
field artillery battalion (155mm _howitz- 
ers), one AA artillery battalion, and one 
tank battalion at Bragg, and the Ist Bat- 
talion, 25th Infantry, at Benning. One 
service unit, a quartermaster field service 
company, will be at Bragg. 

The increase in Negroes, organized into 
separate units to serve as organic parts of 


the division, follows the recommendations 
of the Gillem Board. 


“Snowdrop” 


Exercise “Snowdrop,” a four-month win- 
ter airborne training program at Pine 
Camp, N. Y., was half over at year’s end. 
First two months were devoted to indi- 
vidual and small-unit training in cold 
weather and oversnow operations. In 
succeeding months training will progress 
to the company and battalion level cul- 
minating in February with the establish- 
ment of an airhead by elements of the 
82d Airborne Division and supporting 
troops. 


“Seminole” Critique 


At an oral critique following Exercise 
“Seminole,” combined Army, Navy-Air 
maneuver held on the Florida Gulf Coast, 
all hands agreed it had been worthwhile. 
Much valuable training data for future 
operations were uncovered. 

Two most important phases were: 


(1) Troops and commanders were 
trained in techniques of loading and land- 
ing heavy armored equipment. 

(2) All three services got a preview of 
high-level joint planning that will be in- 
creasingly important under unification. 








STAFFS & SERVICES 


CORPS OF CHAPLAINS 
Chaplains Wanted 


The Air Force needed 208 more chap 
lains to bring its rolls up to the 529 
thorized in the 401,000-man prog 
for June 30, 1948. Even on the basis 
present strength it was 148 short 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Course to Begin 


The Advanced Finance Officers’ Cours 
Class No. 1, was due to begin on Janua 
14 at the Army Finance School in § 
Louis. It will end October 28. Th. 
course will include both fiscal and di 
bursing functions designed to train officer 
for command and staff duties within 
branch and for duty with AGF and the A 
Force. Basic laws and latest procedur 
pertinent to the Finance Department 
be studied. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 
School Planned 


Plans were underway in the Judge Ad 
vocate General’s Office for the reopening 
of a JAG school that will be available fo: 
Regular judge advocates as wel! as | 
officers of other components. Army E 
tension courses will probably be prepar 
there and made available to interested per 
sons. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
Radiation Hazards Studied 


Facing the grim prospect that, in a future 
war, our own cities may well be atomic 
weapon targets, nineteen physicians of the 
Army, Air Force, Navy and Public Health 
Service reported for a six-month course in 
“radiation hazards” at the University of 
Chicago’s Institute of Radiobiology and 
Biophysics. 

Dr. Raymond E. Zirkle, director of the 
institute, said the course will deal also wit! 
the prevention of radiation illness in th 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. He said 
the course was requested by representatives 
of the Armed Forces Special Weapons Pr 
ect and, if successful, will be repeated. 

The course will include instruction 
properties of the atom, measurements 0 
radiation on man, how to shield human 
beings from radiation, and treatment 0 
radiation. 


Said Dr. Zirkle, “This is the beginning 
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' dical specialty. If physicians 
7 d have treated radiation ill- 
? ves might have been saved.” 






coordination Stressed 





Sect £ the Army Royall stressed 
coordination of the medical 
the nation’s armed forces and 









\rmy’s determination, under 
to work for that coordination. 
spoke informally at the meet 
‘he Society of United States Medi 
4] Consultants of World War II at Walter 

d ral Hospital in Washington. 
Coordination, he said, would save medi 
ies and personnel, particularly 
; whose numbers are limited. He 
cited as a major future problem in Army 
edicine the prospective lack of doctors. 

















‘ourse. tHe said that the Army knows the military 

Muan a tor wants residence training, with a 

in S Maichance for research and _ specializations, 
The Milend added that these were goals of the 

id di Medical Department. 
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in t QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
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| A 94-page study, “Feeding Problems in 
Man as Related to Environment,” was pub- 
lished by the Quartermaster Food and 
‘ontainer Institute for the Armed Forces 
Nin Chicago. The study is an analysis of 
SUS and Canadian Army ration trials and 
surveys from 1941 to 1946 and includes 















ge Ad data from field tests in Arctic, sub-Arctic, 
pening #itemperate, mountain, desert, tropical and 
D sub-tropical areas. 
ny E 
aa One for the Show 

d 
ed per Of the two o.d. jackets issued each sol 





idier one is to be fitted for comfort in field 
and garrison, the other to be tailored with 
bn eye to appearance for dress and semi 
dress. Full details are in Army Depart 
ment Circular 34. 


























| future TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
atomic 
of the JRRenamed 
Healta Six Transportation Corps transports 
_ were renamed to honor six Army generals 
sity & vho died during World War II. Honored 
sy an¢ Biwere Gens. Edwin D. Patrick, Simon B 
Ch kner, Maurice Rose, Alexander M 
om gph, Hugh J. Gaffey, and Daniel I. Sul 
“4 we [wenty-nine TC cargo vessels also re 
ee ved new names, commemorating the 
: Pas number of Army Medal of Honor 
r I ; who gave their lives during the 
tion In 
ents ( 
= SIGNAL CORPS 
if O Bound Kills 
vinning Sound waves beyond the range of the 
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human ear have killed mice and small in 
sects, in experiments conducted for the 
Signal Corps at Pennsylvania State Col 
lege. White mice placed in the sound 
field died one minute after exposure to th: 
supersonic wave. Autopsies showed th« 
heating produced by the wave was enough 
to cause death, as was also the case with 
roaches, mosquitoes and other insects killed 
by the sound. 

Scientists working on the project found 
it dificult to put objects into the sound 
field, or to retrieve them, without burning 
fingers and hands. The men did not ex 
pose themselves directly to the direct beams 
and wore ear-plugs. Even so, the indirect 
exposure often resulted in loss of equil 


brium. 


Fast Lens 


The Signal Corps Engineering Labora 
tories at Monmouth developed what they 
called the “fastest known” refracting pho 
tographic lens. The new lens has a rela 
tive aperture system that can be made as 
large as £/0.6, close to the theoretical maxi 
mum of £/0.5. It is about six times as 
fast as an f/1.5 Jens, the fastest ordinarily 
used in candid cameras. 

Disregarding reflection and absorption 
losses, the image produced by the new lens 
is about two-thirds as bright as the object 
seen. The lens is used in making photo 
graphs in extremely low light levels and i 
particularly suitable for motion pictures of 
X-ray fluorescent screens and of cathode 
ray tube traces. It can also be used in pro 
jectors and telescopes. The system actually 
consists of six lenses made of four different 
kinds of glass. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Army Athletes Home 


After taking first honors in shooting, sec 
ond in épée fencing, and third in cross 
country riding in the International Mod 
ern Pentathlon contests in Stockholm, the 
Army’s four-man pentathlon team resumed 
training at West Point for the 1948 Olym 
pic Games. 


Sports Council 


The Army, Navy and Air Force set up 
an Inter-Service Sports Council to explore 
the possibility of service-wide champion- 
ships in selected sports, in which all serv- 
ices will compete on an equal basis. Brig. 
Gen. Russel B. Reynolds, Chief of the 
Army’s Special Services, was elected chair 
man. 

At the first meeting, it was arranged to 
include the Air Force in the annual com- 
petition for the Leech trophy, hitherto an 
Army-Navy event. An inter-service golf 
tournament is also considered for 1948. 
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A Detailed Directive 


To his Committee on Civilian Com 
ponents, Secretary of Defense Forrestal is 
sued a detailed directive setting forth the 
committee’s missions. It will study 


(1) What functions 
should be assigned to the civilian compo 
nent. 


missions and 


(2) Size, composition and organization 
of the components. 
3‘) Uniformity, standardization and co 
ordination of 
practices, 


policies, procedures, and 

4) Joint use of facilities, equipment 
and training personnel and other joint ac 
tivities. 

(5) General training programs. 

(6) ROTC (Army and Air) and 
NROTC. 

-7) Relationship of the civilian compo 
nents to the Regular forces. 

(8) Procurement and retention of the 
best quality of personnel. 


Mr. Forrestal emphasized that the in 
quiry was not, as reported, aimed at taking 
National Guard control away from the 
state governors. He said it would not be a 
“unilateral 
which . . . affects all of the states and in 
which we shall want and need the coopera 


determination of a subject 


tion of all of the governors.” 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Operation 88,888 a Success 


The National Guard’s ambitious re 
cruiting program, Operation 88,888, de 
signed to enlist a man a minute between 
Sept. 18 and Nov. 16, fell only slightly 
short of its lofty goal. Total enlisted was 
81,648, a man every minute and five sec 
onds, or 91.8 per cent of the target figure 

The drive raised Guard enlistments to a 
total of more than 195,000 more than two 
months, or 33,000 men, ahead of its 
planned rate of growth during the current 
fiscal year, according to Maj. Gen. Ken 
neth F. Cramer, Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau. Appropriations provide 
for growth of the Guard to 271,000 men 
by June 30. 

Actually, said Gen. Cramer, the man-a 
minute goal was probably reached “since 
enlistments in National Guard units 
which have been organized but not in 
spected for Federal recognition are not in 
cluded in the reports from the Adjutants 
General of the states.” 

The final week's effort garnered 17,539 
men, nearly double the best 
weekly total of the campaign. 

Three states enlisted more than 1,000 


previous 
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men during the final week. They were 
New York with 1,469, Texas with 1,051 
and Pennsylvania with 1,037. New York 
enlisted the most recruits during the cam- 
paign, 5,547, with Massachusetts runner- 
up with 4,054. New York also led the 
Guard in total with Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusetts trailing. 

‘Twenty states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
exceeded their quota. Wyoming, which 
enlisted 763 men against a quota of 290, 
and Puerto Rico, with 2,707 enlistees 
against a quota of 1,325, led the states 
percentagewise. 

Said Gen. Cramer, “I can say without 
qualification that this first nationwide re- 
cruiting campaign in the history of the 
National Guard was a great success. The 
strength of the Guard is now greater than 
it was in 1937, 19 years after World 


War I.” 


Field Training 


Guard summer field training will likely 
be on a larger scale than last year, when 
many units, then in the throes of reorgani- 
zation, had to pass it up. Plans call for all 
units and detachments that have been 
federally recognized for ninety days to take 
the field some time between June | and 
September 15, providing they can meet 
current Guard regulations for field train 
ing. Each unit or detachment must be 
self-sustaining, or be combined with or 
attached to a self-sustaining unit for admin 
istration and messing. 

Wherever possible, division units will 
assemble at the same time and place for 
their training. And, beginning with fiscal 
year 1950, all divisions must train as a 
unit at least every other year. 

All proposed training sites must be ap 
proved by the Department of the Army. 


No More Searchlights 


The Guard increased the mobility of its 
antiaircraft artillery and kept it in line with 
that of the Regular Army by eliminating 
all searchlight battalions and converting 
its semi-mobile gun and automatic weap 
ons battalions to completely mobile units. 
Six searchlight battalions, twenty-one semi- 
mobile automatic weapons battalions and 
twenty-four semi-mobile gun battalions that 
had already received Federal recognition 
were immediately affected. They were be- 
ing converted into mobile units as quickly 
as new equipment could be supplied. 

Ultimately, ninety-eight battalions and 
supporting elements would be affected, in- 
cluding some six hundred units with a 
planned strength of 58,975 men. Although 
no increase in the number of AA artillery 
battalions was contemplated, about 2,500 
officers and men would be added to the 
troop basis. 

Radar and faster planes have made 
searchlights virtually obsolete. The lights 
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will be turned over to the Engineers for use 
in battlefield illumination projects. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Orientation Courses 


AGF will conduct two-week orientation 
courses for Reserve and National Guard 
officers during the first six months of 1948. 
The courses will resemble those of the past 
summer, which proved highly effective in 
orienting key civilian component officers 
in current Army policies and training doc- 
trines and latest military developments. 

Courses will be given at Ground Forces 
branch schools and the Ground General 
School. First class is scheduled to begin 
January 11 at each school with subsequent 
classes starting on February 8, March 7, 
April 4, May 2, and June 6. Reserves of 
either company or field grade and field 
grade Guardsmen are eligible. 


Great Illusion 


A former Estonian officer, who has 
fought with and against the Russian Army, 
called its power “one of the greatest illu- 
sions of our time.” Writing in The Reserve 
Officer, Arnold Purre said that the Wehr- 
macht in Russia was licked by weather and 
its own blunders rather than by the Reds. 
He warned, however, that Russian short- 
comings will probably not be permanent; 
that the Russian Army was being readied 
for “world conquest.” 

Weather and blunders undoubtedly con- 
tributed heavily to the bogging down of 
the German offensive, but it is well to re- 
member that the Red Army had enough 
offensive power eventually to drive several 
million Germans out of Russia on a front 
of 2,000 miles. 





NAVY 


Physical Standards Lowered 





The Navy lowered its physical stand- 
ards for enlistment and reenlistment. 

Explaining the changes Rear Admiral 
Sprague, Chief of Naval Personnel, said: 
“Thousands of young men have been re- 
jected in the recent past because of minor 
physical defects that can either be corrected 
or accepted by the Navy. At one recruiting 
station alone during the month of Sep- 
tember nearly a thousand young men were 
rejected for Naval service because their 
eyes, teeth and height did not conform to 
requirements that were very rigid in na- 
ture. 

“We feel that we can relax these stand- 
ards to a degree without affecting the ef- 


a 
ficiency of the service, and at the same tin 

2 ys UlMe 
afford the opportunities of a N yal Sion 
to a great many young men w! therwis 


are ineligible. The mental standards ¢,, 
admission, always high for the Navy. y 
be maintained.” 


Naval Reserve 


Naval Reserve personne! strength 
reached seventy-four per cent of planned 
requirements, with a number of Reser, 
divisions having substantial waiting }iss 
applicants. Of an 867,841 total repr 
senting a growth of 11,158 since Septen 
ber 1, 1947, 277,808 were officers, 59) 
033 enlisted men. 


Permanent Appointments 


New permanent appointments for 
Naval Reserve officers on inactive dy» 
were authorized by Secretary of the N 
John L. Sullivan. 

The rank to which each officer w 
appointed will be based on the unrestric: 
temporary (non-spot) rank which he hy 
while on active duty, and will be either 
the same as that temporary rank or on 
rank lower. 

Since each Reserve officer has, upon} 
ing released from active duty, the highes 
temporary rank in which he served sar 
factorily while on active duty, many of 
cers will have a higher temporary ran 
than that to which they will be pem 
nently appointed. These officers wil! cor 
tinue to hold these higher temporary ran} 
while in the Naval Reserve. 

For example, some officers have ser 
satisfactorily as temporary commanders | 
will be permanently appointed to the 
of lieutenant commander, the permanen: 
rank of their Regular Navy contemporaries 
They will continue to have the temporay 
rank of commander and receive drill pa 
based upon the rank of commander. Ha 
ing been appointed permanent lieutenant 
commanders by the President, they wil! be 
issued new commissions in the rank of 
lieutenant commander, the rank of tem 
porary commander being held by Jaw with 
out appointment. 


493 Demoted 


The Navy economy shears clipped yards 
of gold braid from the cuffs and shoulder 
boards of 493 captains and commodores 
demoted one grade to save $260,000 a yea! 
in payrolls. 


Denfeld, Cates Named 


One by one the wartime heads of 
Armed Forces were stepping down. 4s 
predicted when Adm. Chester W. Nimit 
announced his coming retirement as Chit 
of Naval Operations, President [rum@ 
named Adm. Louis E. Denfeld as his s¥* 
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ADM. LOUIS E. DENFELD 
. succeeds Nimitz 








essor. The 56-year old admiral, one of 


c 

She youngest men to hold the post since its 

% in 1915, relinquished command 
Pacific Fleet to take over his new 

A ssionm ¥ 


During the closing phases of the Pacific 


Swar Admiral Denfeld commanded Battle 


ship Division 9, which supported the 


Okinawa landings and was part of the fast 
Bask force which shelled the Jap home 
Later, as chief of naval personnel 


pnd deputy chief of naval operations for 
directed the Navy's de 


rsonnel, he 
] 


1 
Mobilization program and drafted the post 


war personnel plans. 

Admiral Nimitz planned a quiet retire 
iment in California, unequivocally sque!ch 
Bing any effort to advance him for public 
Soflice by saying he would not consider any 

mination, nor would he accept one if it 
vere offered. A group in his home stat 

Texas had asked him if he would con 

r running for the United States Senate 

[he Marines, too, were getting a new 

ss. On January 1, Maj. Gen. Clifton B. 

tes would add two stars to his shoulder 

and succeed Gen. A. A. Vande 

1s Commandant of the Corps. Gen- 

Cates has been commanding general 

t Quantico and during the war led the 

rst Marine Division on Guadalcanal and 

he Fourth on Saipan, Tinian and Iwo 
ma 


MARINE CORPS 


eavenworth Watches Marines 


1¢ 500 members of the current class 
‘the Command and General Staff School 
hed n oceanside bleachers near Camp 
‘endleton, Calif., to watch 2,000 Leather 
kecks of the Ist Marine Division storm 
wore to dislodge a hypothetical enemy. 
‘was tne first time such a feature had 
een included in Leavenworth training. 


ANUARY, 1948 


The simulated attack climaxed three 
weeks of maneuvers, including actual ait 
and sea bombardments and token landings 
against barren San Clemente and San 
Nicholas Islands, off the California coast. 
The “invasion” theoretically was mounted 
from Pearl Harbor. 

Some 40 naval craft and 50 fighter 
bombers laced the shore in a simulated pre 
invasion softening-up bombardment 





AIR FORCE 





Cost Control 


The Air Force put itself on a business 
basis by starting a “cost control” program. 
The plan, as described by Secretary W. 
Stuart based upon 
annual ratings of USAF commanders on 
business and managerial ability and month 


Symington, is semi 


ly “cost of operations” statements submitted 
by commanders to the Air Chief of Staff. 

Objectives of the new program were 
twofold, the Secretary said 


(1) To provide records, through cost 
analysis, that would serve as a basis for 
the right management decisions. 

‘2) To reward officers through promo 
tion for logistical (business) efficiency as 
well as for operational 


flying) efhciency 


business management and 
cost accounting were added to the cur- 
riculum of the Air University at Maxwell 
Field and selected officers were assigned 
for study to some of the best civilian 
schools of business administration. 


Courses in 


Research Site Sought 


The Air Force was planning a gigantic 
engineering research center and was look 
ing around the western part of the country 
for a place to put it. 

Requirements: 

(1) A large area of public land. 

(2) Tremendous quantities of water for 
cooling. 

(3) Huge amounts of power for operat 
ing wind tunnels and other devices. 

(4) Distance from any thickly popu 
lated area. 


These just about ruled out any place 
east of the Mississippi. 

One possible site, according to an Air 
Force spokesman, would be near the Glen 
Canyon dam site on the Colorado River 
above Hoover Dam. 

The proposed new center (which must 
have Congressional approval) would b« 
available to all aviation groups, including 
the Air Force, Naval Air, the National Ad 
visory Council on Aviation, the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration and private manu 
facturers. 
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MAJ. GEN. CLIFTON B. CATES, USMC 
. Leatherneck chieftain 











Plane Talk 


Under Construction. A new super 
sonic plane, the XS-2, a later model of 
the XS-1 now being tested. The XS-2 is 
a rocket-propelled job with sweptback 
a tricycle landing gear. The 
two will, it is hoped, determine the feasi 


wings and 


bility of transonic and supersonic flight 

Completed. Initial flight tests by th 
new jet-propelled XP-86 fighter. It is 
supposed to top SIX hundred miles an hour 
under combat conditions. 

Aloft. For one hour, the XC-99, six 
engine cargo version of the B-36 and the 
world’s largest land plane. It successfully 
completed first flight tests at Lindbergh 
Field, Calif. 

Tested. USAF four-engine jet bomber 
the XB-46, which averaged 507 miles an 
hour on a flight from Muroc Air Base 
Calif., to Tinker Field, Okla. 

Ordered. C-119s_ with 
nearly double the capacity of their prede 
cessor, the C-82 Packet. 

Unveiled. The Nav y's latest candidate 
in the supe rsonic sweepstakes, the needle 
nosed Skyrocket, a combined jet and rocket 
job. 

Developed. A ram-jet helicopter for 
the USAF, for short-range observation, 
communications, spotting and 


lhirty-seven 


artillery 
courier service. 


650 Planes ‘De-pickled’ 


As a part of its build-up to a hoped 
for strength of 70 groups by June 30, 
1948, the Air Force took out of storage 
250 B-29s and 400 P-51s and P-47s. Of 
the bombers, 130 were scheduled for Gen 
George C. Kenney’s Strategic Air Com 
mand, 70 for weather units here and over 
seas, 30 for the Air Matériel Command for 
test purpose, five wi'l be equipped with 
lifeboats for rescue work and the remainder 
will replace worn-ouc aircraft in the Far 
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East Air Force. The fighters were divided 
between the Strategic and Tactical Air 
For cs. 


Enlisted Reservists Needed 


An “all-chief, no-Indian” Air Reserve 
was foreseen by Lieut. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer, head of the Air Defense Com 
mand, unless more enlisted reservists are 
brought into the program. Gen. Strate 
meyer told 700 members of the Air Re 
serve Association, convening at Oklahoma 
City, that only two per cent of the million 
enlisted veterans of the wartime Air Force 
has signed up for Reserve training. The 
Air Defense Command is charged with the 
creation of a strong Air Reserve and Gen. 
Stratemeyer said he had “instructed my 
headquarters to prepare a plan for the re- 
cruiting of enlisted air reservists and have 
told them to go all out in an effort to get 
results.” 


Engineers Needed 


Air power needs bases and bases need 
engineers to build them. And the USAF 
is seriously short of trained air engineer 
battalions, according to Brig. Gen. Samuel 
D. Sturgis, chief AF engineer, in an inter- 
view in The Washington Post. 

We have only fifteen battalions of air 
engineers, said General Sturgis, and they 
are understrength and scattered. “If an- 
other major war comes in the foreseeable 
future it will begin with a scramble for 
air bases. The war can be won or lost in 
the early stages.” 

He said that veterans of the European 
war are prone to discount the value of air 
engineers since bases were not such a 
problem there. But, he pointed out, Gen- 
eral Kreuger’s Sixth Army in the Pacific 
was twenty-five to thirty per cent engi- 
neers as opposed to five to eight per cent 
in the European Theater. 
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LIEUT. GEN. GEORGE E. STRATEMEYER 
. “all chief, no Indian" 











Austere Program 


Based on the State Department's esti- 
mate of the international situation, the Air 
Force wants 630 heavy bombers distrib- 
uted strategically at bases over the globe 
—504 of them ready to take off immedi- 
ately, the remainder in reserve. That was 
the USAF’s “austerity program” as out- 
lined by Secretary Symington before the 
President's Air Policy Commission. 

Given current appropriations, Mr. Sym- 
ington said, there is little likelihood of 
reaching the hoped-for 70-group Air Force 
by June 30. Asked what 70 groups would 
mean in planes the Secretary outlined 
heretofore secret statistics: 


Twenty-one groups of very heavy bomb- 
ers, 30 per group, of which 24 would be 
ready to strike, 6 in reserve. 

Five groups of very long reconnaissance 
planes. 





and courier service. 








FIRST RAM-JET HELICOPTER 


Weighing a mere 310 pounds the USAF’s new ram-jet helicopter has already lifted an 
additional 300 pounds with its two ram-jet units, weighing only ten pounds each. The 
Air Force caption says it is ideal for short-range observation, communications, artillery spotting 
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Five light bomber groups. et 
Twenty-two fighter groups. 








Three all-weather fighter gr 4 ; 
Ten troop carrier groups. ‘ 
Four tactical reconnaissance¢ ~_ lat 
Twenty-two special squadro: 3 
T 
Wartime Cadets unde 
Wartime qualified aviation cadets why, th 
hopes for wings were ended by 1944 for tt 
45 curtailment of the flight training , of fe 
gram may be eligible to resume their My tion t 
instruction. The Air Force estimated sh: studies 
about thirty-five thousand qualified y Aton 
were in training or awaiting assigonmen: ; ihe ar 
classes when the program was first redy vide n 
in 1944. unders 
The tripling of the pilot training pr clear ! 
gram in 1948 from the present one thoy in Pp 
sand to three thousand cadets a vear er Hons 
ables the USAF to offer pilot training s Ch 
many cadets who had qualified but wer 9 
not commissioned during the war. Th 
may be reinstated if they are American Me s?°° 
citizens between twenty and _ twenty. wetok 
and a half years of age, are unmarried, ani Me™ "° 
have at least two years of college or cx Btions ¢ 
pass a test measuring the equivalent. 
New 
Correction The 
A story in the October issue of The Mons {1 
Journat erroneously stated that “the US [i David 
and Canada had nearly completed con MM Atom 
struction of three air bases along the north Ameri 
ern coast of North America,” implying thy [Mat At! 
these “bases” are airfields. It has been [Lilien 
called to our attention that the install: [new w 
tions actually are navigation _ stations [iP milita 
equipped with Loran (low-frequency, long The 
range navigational equipment), and ar nucle 
not airfields. The Journat exceeding Ji} a maj 
regrets the error. bomb, 
type | 
ments 
Be fft 
SCIENCE | 
Stock 
Atomic Proving Ground A | 


A bloody battlefield a little less than Mant 
four years ago, Eniwetok Atoll, isolated by th 
in the vast stretches of the mid-Pacific, is E th 
the site of a great proving ground for new ne 
atomic weapons and more peaceful app “ae 
cations of nuclear power. A joint releas ana 











: . Am 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, the all 
State Department and the National De %, 
fense Establishment said that the native diame 


inhabitants, some 145 in number, wil! b sten 
moved elsewhere and the entire are “Of 
closed to ships, planes and all visitors. ; 

Construction, which has already begun 
is in the hands of the armed forces, with 
Lt. Gen. John E. Hull, Commander o 
Army Forces in the Pacific, coordinating 
the work of the Army, Navy and Av 
Force. 

Details. of the project are shrouded in 
secrecy but the joint announcement sa 
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ilities” will be provided. 
utilities, communications, 

ructures, instrumentation cir- 

yntrol and observation posts” 
Some of the military instal- 


1 luring the war, when the atoll 


aval base, will be rehabilitated. 
pose of the installations now 
truction in the Pacific,” said 
is to provide a suitable area 


Beet tinuing conduct of a wide range 


rk to establish by experimenta- 


ndicated results of laboratory 


* rried out in facilities of the 


t ergy Commission. The scien 


tif technical operations . . . will pro 
fundamental data and a broader 
ling of the phenomena of nu 
n which will facilitate advances 
as well as in military applica 

tomic energy.” 
(  Eniwetok followed a survey 
wailable Pacific islands. Bikini 
the bomb tests last year—lacks 
$ for the planned installations. Eni- 
held by the US under a “strategic 
ipproved by the United Na 


tions r this year. 


New Atomic Weapons 


T 


US is producing new atomic weap- 
m both uranium and plutonium, 


Lilienthal chairman of the 
\tomic Energy Commission, told the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
t Atlantic City. Security prevented Mr. 
Lilienthal from explaining whether the 
w weapons are bombs or represent a new 
military application of nuclear fission. 
The same week Prof. John A. Wheeler, 
nuclear physicist at Princeton who played 


a major role in the development of the first 

mb, outlined the possibility of a new 

f fission of uranium or heavier ele- 

nts in which the energy liberated would 

be fifty per cent greater than that released 
1 the explosion of the atomic bomb 


Stockpile Sources 


A practical by-product of the adminis- 
ation’s European recovery program (the 
Marshall plan) would be the acquisition 
by this country of strategic materials from 
Europe and its colonies, according to State 
Department testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Among the scarce minerals sought for 
stockpiling would be bauxite (aluminum 
ore), cobalt, copper, chromite, industrial 


camonds, lead, manganese, tin and tung- 
sten. 
Offic 


ils had not made up their minds as 
which of two alternate methods to use 
for getting the materials. 

One way would be to ask the European 
Countries to send strategic materials to the 
US as free gifts, in partial return for 
American aid. The metals would be mined, 


1 } 


uid tor, and shipped out of the local cur- 
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’ 


rency funds which the respective countries 
will get from selling American supplies to 
their own people. The other way would 
be to encourage the European countries to 
sell the strategic materials on the world 
market (chiefly to the US), thereby earn- 
ing dollars and cutting down their need 
for American dollars for other purposes. 

Either way the United States would be 
expected to assist in the development of 
European and colonial resources and either 
way the US would be able to add to its 
own stockpiles. Under the Stockpiling 
Act of 1946 Congress has allotted 275 
million dollars for such purposes, but by 
the time this is used up next year only 
about a fifth of our needs will have been 
accounted for. 


No Bomb Now 


One of the nation’s foremost experts on 
nuclear energy, Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
told a University of Notre Dame audience 
that he would be “rather surprised if Soviet 
Russia had an atomic bomb within two 
vears.” 

Dr. Seaborg, director of chemistry in the 
radiation laboratories at the University of 
California, said there was no doubt that 
the Russians would produce a bomb 
eventually but that, reports from Russia 
notwithstanding, he did not believe they 
would do so for at least two years. 


New Cosmic Ray Theory 


A new theory on the origin of cosmic 
rays, whose energies dwarf that produced 
by nuclear fission, was advanced by two 
Harvard University scientists. Drs. Donald 
H. Menzel and Winfield W. Salisbury 
suggested that the rays might be a local 
phenomenon created “only a few million 
miles” from the earth’s surface. 

Dr. Menzel reported that the theory sug 








LIEUT. GEN. JOHN E. HULL 


. supervises atomic project 
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gested itself in observations on micro-wave 
experiments carried on by the two scien- 
tists in connection with radio noise traced 
to solar disturbances. 
gest that cosmic rays are formed when 
radio waves of tremendously 


Their findings sug 


long wave 
lengths esc ape from solar disturbances and 
penetrate a field of gaseous, electrically 
charged particles 


Atomic Bullets 


Streams of 380,000,000-volt atomic bul 
lets, by far the greatest energies ever con 
trolled by man, are being produced in the 
University of California’s new giant cyclo 
tron, Dr. R. L. Thornton of the Univer 
sity’s physics staff told the National Acad 
emy of Sciences. The energy is nearly 
twice that released in the fission of a 
uranium atom, used in the atomic bomb 

Invisibly minute particles propelled by 
such forces will pass through the densest 
form of matter, the atomic nucleus, like 
light through a pane of glass. But when 
they hit in exactly the right way, they 
split the nuclei of several elements high 
in the atomic table into several pieces, just 
as the U-235 atom is split by a slow neu 
tron. The California physicist emphasized, 
however, that for the present at least, this 
has no bearing on the production of atomic 


energy since no chain reaction is begun. 


Reich Weapons Peril US 


Numerous German weapons “have be 
come a potential threat” to the US because 
they have “fallen into the hands of powers 
with which as yet we have been unable 
to effect a friendly accord,” according to 
Rear Adm. A. G. Noble, Chief of Naval 
Ordnance. He was speaking to six hun- 
dred industrial and educational research 
representatives gathered in Washington to 
review the Navy’s $18,000,000-a-year re- 
search program. He mentioned no nations 
by name. 

Admiral Noble said the “powers” had 
obtained such weapons as the V-1 and V-2 
missiles, jet-propelled planes and new-type 
submarines. Unless the US perfects ade 
quate defenses, he went on, these weapons 
could be a “severe threat to our national 
security.” He said we must devise counter- 
measures for the German weapons as well 
as for others “which we have reason to 
expect may also have been developed.” 


Overconfidence a Peril 


Dr. Edward U. Condon, director of the 
National Bureau of Standards warned 
against overconfidence in our own scien 
tific ability. He pointed out that a “sci- 
entifically sophisticated” Germany aided 
that country’s downfall and England’s “ac 
ceptance of its preeminence in technology 
as a law of nature” resulted in Britain’s 
present financial dilemma. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26th Infantry 
20 1st Infantry 


* 


34th Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 

182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Intantry 
4th Intantry 
Sth Intantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 
57th Infantry (PS) 
135th Infantry 





DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








Ist Infantry 
31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infaniry Bn. 
3d.Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 
114th Infantry 
36th Bn., Texas State Guard 


3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 


Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 
Brigade, Tennessee State 
Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 

7 7 v 


555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 


Hq., 63d Infantry Regiment 


340th Engineer Construction Bn 
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Army-Wide Associations 


[he idea of an Army-wide Association and an Army-wide 
Smonthly magazine emphasizing the combat forces has been 
Brequi ntly brought up in recent years as a highly desirable 

levelopment. The matter is now receiving serious study by 


he Executive Council of the U. S. Infantry Association 
Ind the Board of Directors and Staff of The INFANTRY 
B)OURNAL. 


This would be a big step for the Infantry Association to 


Bake and one that could not be made without the fullest 


consideration of its effect upon the present Association and 
MThe Journat itself. And certainly if the step were taken 
jt should not involve any reduction of emphasis upon the 
Sighting 
} A continuing stress upon the men and units that do the 
fighting is more than ever needed at a time when the mis- 
so wide-spread that we shall have great 
and airborne armies tomorrow. That is the 


ground soldier and the Army’s combat force. 


rocket batteries 


extremely dangerous fallacy against which must be de 
ployed all the efforts of all military men, who know it is 
simply not true. 

The hard fact that large quantities of Infantrymen and 
other combat forces would be needed at once in case of war 
must be oS *d constantly. This is the one way in which 
the Army and an Army-wide Association and its Journal 
could best serve ¢* Unified National Defense and the 
country itself—by simply telling the truth and continuing 
to tell it. 

It is desirable, in the building of an Army-wide Asso 
ciation, that the cooperation of other appropriate existing 
One association could make 
the change alone but a unified Army in a unified system of 


National Defense would be best served by combined effort 


combat associations be sought. 


There will soon be more news on this vital matter 
probably in the next issue of The Journat. 


Better Military Manuals 


With all the great developments and improvements the 
war brought in many aspects of the military, it is astonish 
ing that there was so little improvement in the Army’s ofh 

ial re iil matter. We refer in particular to Field and 

echnical Manuals—the actual books of battle which are 
tcially written and ofhcially printed. 

[here has been some degree of improvement in typog 
raphy but that is about all. With few exceptions indeed, 
these books still live up to the general connotations of dull 
ness and jargon that lie in the words “field manual style.” 

[his is no disparagement whatever of the efforts of the 
incere and able officers who, shorthanded and under pres 
ure, struggle to keep up with the necessary revision of 

¢ many hundreds of manuals in use. They do all they 
an, even against the great odds that many of them do not 
etend to be accomplished writers of explanatory prose. 

The fact stands that few if any of our manuals will com 
fe in any way with the best of modern textbooks. They 

tor the most part, officer handbooks when most of 
hem should be written for the enlisted man. They are 
ull of innecessary military jargon. There could be much 
mprovement in the illustrations. There is room for infinite 
mprovement in the use of the presently wasted inside and 
butside cover space. But above all they could be written 
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better. They could be written to contain some of the 
dramatic emphasis of war itself. 

It is no excuse to say that there are no funds for such im 
provements—that all the hot-shot writers have gone back 
to big writing jobs in New York and Hollywood and the 
Army no longer has their services. It’s probably true that 
the Army contains no Ernie Pyles or Sinclair Lewises or 
Ernest Hemingways. But it does have some able writers 


in it—right now. The better articles in the service journals 
prove it, and so does the occasional Army Department re 
port which comes out in clear, forceful and even dramatic 
language. Moreover the great Reserve list contains a num 
ber of extremely able writers who could be borrowed for 
a while to put some fire into the Field Manuals, or who 
could at least be used as editorial consultants. The JourNAL 
thinks it knows a few who already feel so strongly about 
the stodginess of official manuals that they would give most 
willing help on any well considered editorial project of the 
kind we are suggesting. 

And there is no need to look any further than the Gov 
ernment Printing Ofhce itself for effective typography and 
appearance. They do much first-rate printing, nowadays, 
witness the beautiful first volume of the Official History 


U.S. Army in World War II. 


Here again, if needed, con 
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sultant advice from publishers could be readily obtained. 
There could, in short, be a marked degree of improve 
ment with little or no increase in cost. And it seems to us 


Criticism Of The Army 


It's The Journat’s belief that criticism of specific aspects 
of the Army—or the Air Forces or the Navy—criticism based 
on specific facts, makes in general for a better Army. We 
believe just as strongly that neither a member of the Army 
nor the Army itself should be found guilty until a proper 
court has judged the facts and come to a guilty finding. 

The Journat favors going to the very bottom of every 
case in which there is reason to believe that an Army man 
has abused his office of trust in any manner. But again, 
we want to see a full and proper trial before anyone de- 
clares him guilty. 

It is an attack against the security of the United States 
to rob an Army man of his American right to be consid 
ered not guilty until due process of law has found him 
otherwise. There is no difference between civilian and sol 
dier in the application of this right of Americans. 

It is also our belief that criticism of the Army comes from 
many sources: 

C1) It comes from good Americans who know what 
they are talking about. 

It comes from good Americans who are blind to 
the acute present needs of defense. 

(3) It comes from good Americans who are ignorant of 
those perhaps desperate needs. 


The Soldier In Public Life 


More than occasionally these days the soldier hears criti- 
cism directed at the principle of military men holding 
civilian positions in our Government. Such criticism is like- 
ly to trouble and bewilder the soldier who knows that the 
civilian positions are held by his colleagues from a sense 
If the soldier looks 


into the matter he comes to the conclusion that the criticism 


of duty and not through self-seeking. 
would be more valid if it were directed at the reluctance 
of civilian administrators to accept positions or to criticism 
of the conditions that make such reluctance commonplace. 
The soldier is of the opinion that the Jeremiahs instead of 
crying that the “military is taking over” should be closely 
examining the reason why civilians are abdicating their re- 
sponsibilities to our Government. 

Does any one think for a moment that anything less than 
a strong sense of duty would have influenced General Mar- 
shall to give up the retirement he had so justly earned to 
become Secretary of State in these trying times? Approval 
of the appointment of Secretary Marshall was as near 
unanimous as this country is likely to give any public 
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worth a great deal—millions of man-hours in pe 










officer and enlisted man-hours spent on hard-to read may vs 
uals—to overhaul the whole manual system \\ 

tew 

Hor 

ncl 

It comes from wavering Americans—men who ar 

partly sold on the idea that another way of life, 2 vay that ) 

lacks the American freedoms, is a better way than our own ’ 
(5) It comes from those who have definitely ccepted Pras 
allegiance to leaders not American and anti-American, an = 
who are disloyal in thought or act or both. x 
Criticism (1) is welcome and always helpful. Criticisn re 
originating with (2) or (3) can do harm but is an Amer . : 
ican right, and in sum total probably helps to keep th "' 
Army on its toes. - 
Criticism (5) is part of a planned attempt against this ‘ 
country and should be considered as such. | : 
Criticism (4) usually follows the ideas of (5). Criticism 7 " 
(5) invariably augments, distorts and exaggerates (1), (2 "¢ 
and (3). se 
In these circumstances, loyal citizens of the United Sta tah 
owe it to themselves to see that they do not speak c ot ee y ee 
in criticism of the Armed Services on which their lives and ne 
their nation may depend. ee 
And loyal citizens equally owe their forces expressions o! we 
encouragement as well as those of considered criticism. ad 
There should be no need to preach these things. A good ae 
Army is an utterly essential part of a strong America. No ie 
loyal American wants a poor one. he 
n the 
rneyre 
Admir: 
1 be 
figure and yet it would be ridiculous to say that in this na ab 

tion of 140 million persons there is no other man capable 
of serving as an excellent Secretary of State. The point is M 
that no other man as capable as General Marshall was avail 

able. He was probably the only qualified and eligible man A 5 
who would have accepted. Iniver 
And why should not able men be appointed ambassadors Jrygani2 
to foreign capitals? Is not a military man, trained to be HRelieve 
loyal to his superiors, observant and knowing—if he’s worth ik tl 
a damn—and experienced as an administrator, potentially as Ht me 
good ambassadorial material as a politician rebuffed by the JMRe's to 
voters or a wealthy merchant or industrialist—the ranks IMT 
from which ambassadors are often chosen? lo | 
And isn’t it well known that the Army, very anxious (0 #:niz 
hand over the government of Germany and Austria to the Hevula 
State Department, has been denied the chance to ri | itself unte 
of a job it doesn’t want and should not have, simply be HF N 
cause of the State Department's inability to hire civilian HP s 
administrators with experience in government? And that, i getti 
too, is ridiculous because our forty-eight state governments yr Na 
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ped hundreds of efficient and experienced ad- 


ie a ; who know how to govern wisely and well. 
: \\ wuld the eligibility of a military man as a candi 
1e Presidency be questioned? In our history the 
Brox iry men who have been elected to the White 
House vot there more through the efforts of civilian poli- 
g in through any effort of their own. When poli- 
= regather to select their man—whether it be for 
) are wernor or president—they want a candidate with 
that bolor, appeal, a man of unblemished character with an 
OF bn political and personal life—someone “acceptable 
pied He all rs.” Granted that sometimes they are forced to 
» and BR I oose someone who meets few if any of these qualifica- 
ions; but that is the ideal. And if the unfortunate loyalties 
C G 11 Grant are to be used against military men, 
\mer Bhould not the unfortunate loyalties of Mr. Harding be 
P the sed against newspaper owners and senators? 
Then there is the legend of the strong man, the man on 
© tS Horseback. Our folklore has it that when he comes he'll 
Nhe wearing the brass of the military man. But that is 
ape folklore. One of the forty-eight states had an experience 
“/ Mavith such a man not so many years ago and he was a rural 
. 7 kel with a shrewd mind, nimble wit and ruthless purpose. 
State Hardly a military figure. And what of Corporal Hitler, an 
lessh iprooted and unappreciated painter? Or of Benito Mus- 
= lini, a socialist newspaperman? That piece of folklore had 
etter be interred before it gets us into a peck of trouble. 
=o e man with dictatorship in his eye is more likely to be 
- purveyor of pink pills for pale people than a swashbuck- 
\ good ng soldier in a ninety-ton tank. He'll be peddling a poli- 
. N ical nostrum that can’t be fired out of a 155mm rifle. 
[he soldier can only conclude that Secretary Marshall is 
n the State Department building, General Clay in Berlin, 
eneral Keyes in Austria, General Smith in Moscow, and 
\dmiral Kirk in Belgium, not because they alone are quali 
| but also because qualified civilians wouldn’t, as they 
his na- IEpmbably said, “touch the job with a ten-foot pole.” 
-apable - 
on | Meeting Engagement 
§ aval 
le man §§ A spokesman for a veteran’s organization that opposes 


niversal Military Training told a radio audience that his 
ssadors JPganization’s opposition was “primarily because we do not 


to be Melieve that it will add to the national security and we 
s worth Mink that this is the only relevant consideration.” It is a per- 
tially as J meeting engagement because the soldier considers the 
by the gies to be directly opposite: the only relevant arguments for 
ranks #P MT is that it will add to our national security. 
lo protect one flank the spokesman for the veteran’s 
cious t0 MPenization added that his organization supported a strong 
: to the #MPewular Army, the ORC and the National Guard. But to 
| itself JMunter that move the soldier may well ask how the Army 
yply be fe National Guard are to be strengthened when experi- 


civilian fe shows that the Army through volunteer recruiting 

nd that, getting less than half the number of men it needs and 

Navy and Air Force have similar troubles. The National 
VARY, 1948 





Guard is coming along slowly but knows it can never re 
cruit to full strength without the stimulus of UMT. 

For protection for his other flank the spokesman argued 
that UMT will not produce a single unit ready to fight 
or a single fighting man for immediate use. The answer is, 
of course, that UMT is not designed to produce units ready 
for battle. UMT will train men for units that are training 
for battle or emergency. Any other kind of universal mili 
tary training would be peacetime conscription for the regu 
lar service. Conscriptees aren’t much good to an army but a 
young man who elects to enlist after completing his basic 
UMT training does it of his own volition and after con 
sidering the several choices. 

Universal Military Training is necessary for the future 
security of our country. The Army, Navy and Air Force the 
Nation must have cannot be manned without it. 
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To the Editors 


an ae ae ae ae ae ae a a a a a a oe a a a a a ana 3d 


The Country's Greatest Problem 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


| want to compliment the Journat on the series by Colonel 
S. L. A. Marshall 


problem of getting men to fight in close combat | have eve: 


[his is the only realistic discussion of the 


seen in the JouRNAL, or anywhere else. For that reason, to my 
mind, it is the most important series the JournaL has ever 
published about infantry combat. 

| wonder if many people are reading it and if many realize 
that the picture he gives of the problem and its importance, is 
Most of the stuff written about soldiers is written by 


but knows very little about 


so true. 
a man who knows how to write, 
soldiers in actual combat 

My hat is off to Colonel Marshall. 


Cor. WituaM T 


Frrrs, Jr 
1 1 7 


The New Philippine Scouts 
l'o the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


Service with the prewar Philippine Stouts from the days of 
the Mz ici ibe bes to the outbre: ik ot W ork | W ar Il was of the best. 
Che Scouts were highly trained, cheerful, and 
eager to soldier, and a pleasure to work with. On Bataan and 
Corregidor they proved their quality beyond question. 

lhe original plan for the new Scouts was for two full-strength 
infantry divisions, and AFWESPAC began preparations early 
in 1946. The job seemed tremendous, with nothing to encour 
age the most optimistic of planners. Over half the old Scouts 
had died on Bataan, Corregidor, and in POW camps. Many 
who were left were aged and battered by their war experiences, 
and no longer fit for general service. 


conscientious, 


T hough some old-timers 
answered the call, the new divisions had to be organized with 
out enlisted cadre. 

Our demobilization-shattered American forces on Luzon had 
less than enough officers to maintain depleted units already 
existing, and more oflicers were urgently needed. 

Conducting training, in English, with men speaking a dozen 
dialects would break many a good second lieutenant’s back. 

A final diabolical twist, was that, to the horror of old Scouts, 
the camp was to be at Camp O'Donnell, the old POW camp 
where so many thousands had died. A more Godforsaken area 
does not exist elsewhere on earth. 

Activation began, in April 1946. The problems predicted be 
came very real, and others loomed up with heartbreaking regu 
larity. Supply depots, paralyzed by demobilization, were unable 
to equip the units. Lack of vehicles in particular made for spe- 
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Most 
me 

ce ( ife 

cial difhculty. The QM was caught short by the smaller ie 
required by Filipinos. It was a year before units had | wee 
[TO&E equipment. nm 

And everyone knew it would rain, but not the way it did « 3)... 
O'Dennell. And everyone knew there would be no cadr : : is 
certainly some mechanics, clerks, etc. could be expected to ; Dich 
list. None did. It proved almost impossible, for example, » . 
find drivers for the few vehicles. } 

A year after activation of the new Scouts I reached one of th 
regiments. While reporting down through channels, from -_ 
vision to the company I was to commend, I got the impress ; 
that all COs were doing a lot of bragging. They had a right t To the 

I met my exec and platoon leaders, all Filipino AUS office lhe 
and soon learned they were well qualified. I found my head our y: 
quarters group competent by any standards. My NCOs had §fintens 
been well chosen. The men looked and acted like soldiers. From very b 
the rice paddies a year before many of them had come | B intr 
foot into the recruiting offices. Now they made a fine outfit unavai 

Don’t ask me how it was done. Ask those officers who were Jor a ps 
there when the companies formed for retreat in three ranks, the [zontal 
front rank wearing GI shoes, the second rank civilian shoes, and Jjrear w 
the third rank barefoot. Ask those who poked their heads out Mot the 
of a ditch one bleak morning and viewed the destruction follow 
wrought by the typhoon the previous night. Then ask the fof the 
Scouts who were hungry part of the time, wet the rest of the #@Depre: 
time, and tired all the time. (Probably all they will say is, ; lee o 
was very hard, sir.”) Releas 

About ninety per cent of the company- grade officers in the fMtepres 
Scouts are F ilipino officers. They were given outright com Thi: 
sions without service school training. in the space of : Renne 
under the guidance of American officers and by their School 
determination, they have become fully capable in their jobs 
my opinion, the finest of them are those who came from 
ranks of the old Scouts. 

There is more training to be done, but it’s just a matte! Poor ( 
time before the Scouts become one of the world’s best outhts BM, ¢},, 
As in the past, once you overcome the language difficulty « : 
show them the “army way,” they eat it up. They learn slow — 
but eagerly. They're smart-looking, neat, and courteous. 4 fe 
credit they are to the handful of leaders who made roe . Pee 
diers, to themselves for going through hell and high water ' —_ 
become soldiers, to the old Scouts, and to the U.S. Army r . 

To those of you who served with the old Scouts and there! ie | 
learned to respect them-—-come over and look at the new ¢! - 
They're younger and perhaps they haven't quite attained the, ¢ 
dignity, yet, of the old-timer, but service with them is amon a 
the best. — 

Lr. Watter H. Roor, |) Hany, 
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Airborne Volunteer Spirit 
rs of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 
dd to what Staff Sergeant Robert W. 


; the JouRNAL in November . 
c » fortunate to be a member of the 82d Airborne Di- 


Ryan 


said in 


hae lose to a year. Up to then I had been a tanker in 
he P: [he tank men were tough and damn good soldiers, 
wit they did not have the “volunteer” spirit found in members 
pf an orne outfit. I had the chance to command a com- 


san of the 504th Parachute Regiment and I know. Those men 
ke a real pride in those four things mentioned by the sergeant 
hoots, airborne arch, wings, and hat patch. 


An orne soldier is no superman by a long shot. He is 
ich because he has been given a rough course in condition- 
>. He knows how to the « care of ‘ie in rough spots. 
Most men like to be known as members of rough units. Most 
men like to wear something on their uniforms that will asso- 
Me -iate them with that type of unit. 
| am willing to bet, along with the sergeant, that if the para- 
rm Bo ypers and the glidermen were given the hat patch and the 
| th arch back to sport on their uniforms, that the enlistments for 
airborne units would increase at once. Those items are good 
did a JP dvertising and right now, good advertising is what the Army 
te, Du! He needs to draw eligible young men into our ranks. 


| should know, I am a Recruiting Officer. 








pie Lr. Duptey A. WILLrAMs. 
"7 r 7 4 
‘om & BUse a Coin Instead of a Block 
TESS . : 
ht lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
office [he following is submitted to show the thinking ability of 
vy head: four young fifteen- and sixteen-year-old cadets now undergoing 
Os had {Mfintensive training in our Junior ROTC units. We found this 
s. From very helpful and hope the hint may be passed along: 
re | In rapid-fire exercises with the M-| rifle, eliminate the always 
uthit unavailable wooden block and substitute a coin—a nickel, dime 
ho v or a penny will do the job. Place the rifle on a table in a hori- 
nks, the zontal position, barrel up. Hold the operating rod handle to the 
oes, and rear with the index finger of the right hand, thumb around base 
»ads out fot the receiver. Set the coin on edge about midway on the 
truction MMfollower and tilted toward the outside, so that the upper edge 
ask the fe! the coin is resting against the right side of the receiver. 
t of the $Depress the follower, using the thumb of the left hand. Upper 
ry is, ‘lt Hedge of the coin will fall into recess between receiver and stock. 
Release pressure on follower and coin will keep follower in 
s in the Mmdepressed position. 
commis [his suggestion should be credited to Cadet S/Sgt. James 
F a year, Renner of the ROTC Battalion at Manual High and Vocational 
ein chool, Kansas City, Missouri. 
jobs Master Serceant W. L. Hatverson. 
from t 
1 "7 
natter o! {Poor Camouflage 
t “apa the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
: : i ' in your November issue, in the article “Snow Gear,” there 


ae Sa picture which shows excellent camouflage on a snowy 


om 9 andscape, with one exception—the weapon. A black weapon 
te inst the snow can be seen for considerable distance without 
vay. noving. Therefore, the question which pops into mind is 
| therebi vhy in " hell don’t they paint the gun white to make the 
ew cf mouflage 100 per cent? 

sined thei, | Ist Lr. L. R. Hurson. 
mone Seattle POE 


ttle 4, Wash. 


vr, JR ANUARY, 1948 
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Dress Blues 





lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


It appears that a lot of the higher-ups have their hearts set 
on a dress blue uniform to decorate us with and thus match 
the dress of the Marine Corps. The backers of this new uni 
form might accept it as natural to find dislike for the idea 
among men with hash marks up to their elbows, but as a rookie 
fresh from basic training with the 8th Infantry at Ord, | 
would like to throw mv own bucket of cold water. Our ODs 
look all right. They may lack the glamour of the Hollywood 
playboy in technicolor, but that is one of the things that in 
creases our pride. We don’t need a rainbow in cloth. We are 
ready to serve this nation anyway, and a somewhat somber 
uniform indicates the seriousness of our work. It is a tradition 
for the soldier to be simple and self-sacrificing, and new re 
cruits can hardly catch this spirit when on their first off re 
striction they go on pass wrapped up like Mandrake the Ma 
gician, cape and all. 

Furthermore, if the Army is lucky enough to have funds 
available for such things, it could wisely use them to improve 
such conditions as having three rocket launchers (two for 
actual firing) available for training in an entire training camp 
The battle is still the pay-off. 

Having subscribed to the Journat while still in high school, 
I find it now more than ever a desirable companion. 

Pec. WituiAM R. STROBRIDGE 


5 A A 7 
Use of Former Warrant Officers 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


I would like to know why in their preparation for any future 
M-day the powers that be have overlooked using former war 
rant officers in the large-scale Reserve program. 

There is, both in the Regular Army enlisted ranks and in ci- 
vilian life, a large number of former WOs. Under the present 
Reserve plan, these individuals may, if within the proper age 
limits, apply for a reserve commission. If excluded by the age 
bracket, and these no doubt outnumber the former, 
left out in the cold. 

Why, in our Reserve, 
warrant officers? 


they are 


is there no consideration for Reserve 
We have no end of Reserve units to which 
these people could be assigned. Then in the event of future 
mobilization, these former WOs, like the Enlisted Reserve and 
Officers’ Reserve, could be called to active duty, thereby increas 
ing our emergency manpower, saving valuable time 
to train others. This would at the same time, let those who 
gave time and effort as WOs feel that they belong and are 
needed, which they are. 

1 am not c campaigning in my own behalf, but I do see it on 
all sides of me in our Regular Army and I also know that many 
former WOs who have left the service and are now civilians 
would be pleased to be warrant officers, United States Army 
Reserve. This is our loss; yours, mine and the nation’s. 

Master SERGEANT Orrin S. MayBee 


and funds 





Has, Sixth Army 


Ruskin on Equality 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


For the benefit of those who insist on equality of all classes 
and ranks in the Army, I send the 
Ruskin: 

“Do you ask to be the companion of nobles? 
noble and you shall be. 


following five lines by 


Make yourself 


Do you long for the conversation of 
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the wise? Learn to understand it, and you shall hear it. But 
on other terms no. If you will not rise to us, we cannot stoop 
to you! 

Master Serceant Burorp L. Daccerr. 


y 7 7 


Choice of Material 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


First, | wish to express appreciation for the regular faithful 
arrival of the INFanrry JourNaL to this spot which is nearly 
on the opposite side of the world from the point where The 
JourNaL originates. 

Second, | wish to express appreciation for the choice of ma- 
terial which appears in The Journat. It would be hard to pick 
a best article and perhaps I should not try. Certainly, I should 
not wish to suggest that articles not mentioned are inferior. 
But here, in this agricultural school, whose students come from 
all parts of India, Burma and Ceylon, I have found such series 
of articles as “Strategic Intelligence,” by George S. Pettee, 
the series by Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke, and your 
articles on atoms and atomic bombs, radar, and other outstand- 
ing mechanical advances, of value in the classroom. The first 
type from the point of view of the advancement of modern 
thought in relation to war and peace and the second with regard 
to modern scientific advancement. The postwar review of the 
reasons for the actions of the enemies, so little understood at the 
time by laymen, and the excellent articles by such men as 
Colonel DeWeerd, have been made use of. 

There are few magazines that offer as much food for thought 
as The Journat. In India, where a nation is being born with 
more than ordinary pain, The Journat has many things to 
offer not found elsewhere. Our copies go to the Institute li- 
brary when we have seen them. It is our ambition to give to 
these young men and women the best of which we are capable. 
Who knows but perhaps The Journat will have contributed 
a worthwhile part in the development of some future Indian 
leaders. 

Epcar F. Vesrat. 
Agricultural Institute 


Allahabad, India 
7 5 5 
General Robert L. Bullard 


To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


The November Journat carries a story about Lieutenant 
General Robert L. Bullard which said: “He rose to the com- 
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mand of the Second Army which he led in the battle 
Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, Cantigny and Secon! Verdy, 


One might excuse such a statement from Hollyy but t 
INFANTRY JOURNAL ought to know its military his: ory. 

My military histories are not readily available t me, }y, | 
am reasonably certain General Bullard commande: a brio, 


SaGe 


under Major General W. L. Sibert who commanded the le 
Division until December 1917, when General Bu!! 


Was pr 

moted and took command of it. As its commander, he 4 
I 

participate in the battle of Cantigny and the Ist Division gi 
fight near Soissons in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. Put | doy’ 


think it participated in any of the fighting around Chates) 
[hierry. 

Sometime in July 1918 General Bullard took command 
the Il Corps and assisted the Commanding General of ; 
French XX Corps in the offensive at Soissons. About a mo; 


later, his ILI Corps fought on the Vesle River. The III Co, “ 
participated in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, but the jump. t) 
for that was considerably beyond Verdun and could ha b 


be considered as including the Second Battle of Verdun. 
Finally, the Second Army was not formed until mid-Octoly 
1918 and earned, I believe, no battle credits—certainly not ay 
of those mentioned by your writer. Maybe he had better tak; oor A 


down the pinup pictures and look at the histories. The 
Cor. WituraM D. Nerrieroy, ewe" | 
>» Occasionally the bobbles we make are nearly incredible. By: inguis! 
to General Bullard’s record as disclosed in the official onder | pugget 
battle of World War I and to Cullum’s Biographical Registe: Hige™ 
According to Cullum, General Bullard commanded the 2 2 the 
Brigade, Ist Division from June to August 1917; established ect! 
and commanded infantry officer's school in France fron fqmpublic : 
August to December 1917; commanded the Ist Division fron fmpee“ 
December 14, 1917 to July 14, 1918; commanded III Cor 0 teal 
from July 14 to October 11; commanded Second Amy frome" "¢: 


October 11 to February 5, 1919. The order of battle of the In th 
Ist Division shows that it captured Cantigny on May 2 eath 
1918. By the time the division entered the Aisne-Mamefii¢™p's 
Operations (July 18-23) General Bullard had left it to com 'Y " 
mand III Corps. By August 4 that Corps was participatingi'e"°e: 
in the Aisne-Marne Operations and on August 7 one of isfge"°  P 
units crossed the Vesle River; the next day the Corps began Look 
to consolidate its positions along the Vesle but renewed thef"S 
attack late in August and crossed the Vesle on September 4a '"S°" 
On September 9 the Corps moved south of Verdun-surgi’S 
Meuse, in preparation for the Meuse-Argonne Operations ™!"! 
On September 26 it opened its attack in the Meuse-Argonne fm >" ad 
The Armistice came before the Second Army went int Mide 
action. nt yo! 
hich 
recru 


ide, a 





e dan 
ring } 


If certain basic scientific discoveries are to be kept hidden from wif 
other scientists because of the need for secrecy, the result can prove ads. 
more disastrous than the prohibition of teaching Einstein’s work in a 
Germany. One need only consider what would happen if advanced ape 
students in the sciences were to be taught the wrong things because colla 
the correct findings must be kept secret. Fortunately, the present _ 
policy allows the publication * all basic scientific discoveries and a 4 
measurements which were made in connection with the atomic bomb, can 
but it is exceedingly difficult to know just where to draw the line. idence 
—Samuet A. Goupsmrr in Alsos. “ " 
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Poor Man’s Groton? 


\rmy and the Air Forces have received some sort of 
“- n the National Safety Council, presumably for dis 
le. Bu fmbnguished work in the field of safety-first. I came by that 
vrder of mpUge nformation while listening to the Army-Notre Dame 
‘evicier Mame. It was inserted very deftly in the play by play account 
the i the gal presumably as 1 feature of the Army’ Ss current 
bli -) Mibecruiting al public 2 a campaign. The only noticeable 
© fom impublic reaction around my radio was violent. | choked on my 
on { b \pparently, a second consequence was the final score. 
1 ( team with one eye on the National Safety Council belongs 
av from qn the same field with Notre Dame. 
» of the In the larger view, though, that announcement ties very 
Tay a into the scope of our current Army recruiting. The 
-MameMeempaign is designed to convince the public that there is abso- 
tely no need for an Army or an Air Force, and that in conse 
cip buence. the arm) has been totally revamped and converted 
ay nto a poor man's Groton. 
s became Look over any of the products of our current Army adver 
aol ising. If you're young enough, you will be warned of the 
smber Seeengers of a jobless old age—and assured that this Army of 
ra s will equip you with a trade, paying you lavishly while 
onsien ming Ample opportunity to round out your education on 
= id cultural level, of course. 
aa 7 Middle aged? The Army doesn’t want you—but it will pre 
t vou eee a glowing portrait of the spiritual satisfactions 
ait you after you have steered some young friend into 
ruiting ofice—where he will be lav ishly paid, taught a 
rade, assured financial security, and so on. 
lf the Army now proposes to represent itself as a refuge from 
he dangers of civilian traffic, from the horrors of the inner 
g mattress and the slippery bathroom, it's time to call 
lf we don’t, reputable magazines will soon refuse to accept 
he ads 
ur Army harps upon the same theme—with the agonizing 
1 of sound—in its radio commercials. Singing Chow low 
ul get?) commercials and the rest are patently the result 
llaboration between Spike Jones and some noncombatant 
f the Mexican War. The theme of these commercials, 
ndered manfully by the Army’s oldest monotone, is “Sound 
\ Greek chorus responds Cin the original Greek, as far as 
lge) with a remarkably unappealing version of 
unt. This give-and-take continues for some seconds, 
d occasionally by an eldritch scream from the mono 
ne, assuring the listener that the Army will teach you a trade, 
JOURN , ' 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
( to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
I the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Hes 





and, for all i know, run weekly 


seminars on the metaphy sics of Spinoza 


insure your financial security 

Ihe obiect of all this seems to be to convince American youth 
and American parents that the 
[here’s a lot to be said for that 
it. | he 


of success at best. 


Army is a fine place to be 


a lot—but our Army isn't saying 


arguments our hav ec 


\rmy is using a dubious chance 
what then? What if we 
Where then the technical educations, the 


the safety awards? 


\nd even if they were successful 
had to go into action? 
old-age security, 

“My son enlisted to learn electronics. have 


him in a rifle company? 


Why 


at once.” 


you put 
Send him home 
[here are better arguments for enlisting. Before 
that the American people have degenerated into a race of 
security lovers the Department of the Army might send Dr. Gal 
lup out to find out what the American people are really lik 
hight. One out of four or 


in World War il.) In the 


vallup finds the advertising agency's approach 


assuming 


and 
just how many of them will really 
actual score 
event that Dr. ( 


five was the remote 
correct, we'd better scrap the general staff and tie up the agency 
with a long-term contract. 
SERGEANT Woop B. Brass 
wig 


7 
High Voltage Dreadnaught 


Out of the mass of scientific data on research and develop 
ment by our late enemies has come a body of knowledge in the 
eld of electric weapons. There is the possibility of an entirely 
new and effective weapon that can be mounted on tanks of the 
future. It is a cannon which can shoot projectiles faster and 
farther than any powder-burning weapons we have today 

he perfection of this super-high velocity gun, powered by 
electricity instead of an explosive propellant, had reached such 
an advanced st: ge in German laboratories that the German Air 
Force had contracted for an experimental weapon. The ordered 
More ordnance 
operated by the Allies interfered with completion, and the de 
feat of Germany cancelled the contract. However, a miniature 
working model was tested and worked. Mathematical calcula 
tions indicate that it would be possible to build a standard-sized 
oun. 

\n old idea 
World War I, the elec 


trical gun is simple in design with its chief problem and limita 


weapon was never delivered. conventional] 


experimented on by the French as early a: 


and since then by many other nations 
tion being the source of its power—electricity. The German gun 
would have had an unrifled barrel about thirty feet long. 
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The design of the shell indicated it would be a cylindrical 
projectile, a bit longer than the current type artillery shell, and 
would have had four narrow fins at its base. The shell, after 
being placed in the gun, powered by electricity alone, would 
ride out of the barrel at a remarkable rate of speed. 

Propulsion for the shell would be provided by electric current 
shot into the weapon. The current would set up an intense 
magnetic field, which would force the projectile up the bore 
at an ever-increasing velocity until it is travelling at a terrific 
rate of speed. The reaction is so fast that it is only a fraction of 
a second between introduction of the current and ejection of 
the missile from the gun. 

\pplication of such a cannon to an improved tank makes 
for an intriguing weapon. Moving parts are izw and easily 
lubricated—tavorable elements for a tank weapon. The high 
muzzle velocity would always be a welcome attribute for those 
who will remember when that element meant victory in a 
mechanized engagement. The accompanying features of sur- 
passing range and penetration prov ide for a light, maneuverable 
tank being a good match for a much heavier opponent. 

Mental reflection on the replacement of the standard type 
cannon with the electric weapon provides simple recognition 
of many other assets. Elimination of powder shells in the tank 
is one such feature. With this elimination, the tank would no 
longer become a crematory when hit, and, in many cases, minus 
powder within, a hit might merely be a superficial injury to the 
vehicle 

Hloped-for advancements in portable, electric generators will 
make it more possible than ever before for the electric gun 
dream to materialize. We may anticipate a compact generator, 
small in size but providing the necessary power to operate the 
proposed weapon. Already, there are electrical units capable 
of doing the job and almost small enough to be tankborne. 

Tactically, the weapon is sound. Lack of noise and the ab 
sence of smoke and flash in firing foil much possible detection 
through observation. Recoil is negligible, an excellent feature 
for a tank weapon and an aid to marksmanship. 

Another asset derived from the adaptation of an electric can 
non for tank armament is the fact that range can be adjusted 
by varying the electric current, an adjustment which would 
require little calculation and but a twist of the wrist. 

\dmittedly, the electric gun is still extremely remote from 
military practicability. But it deserves scrutiny and test. There 
is the problem of the source of electric power, and a thousand 
other minor problems. 

However, with the paper-promise of the electrical gun and 
\merican scientific ability, it is not overoptimistic to visualize 
for the future a sleek, streamlined, highly maneuverable tank 
rumbling across the battlefield, generators whirring within, but 
its piece firing without a sound. The cannon ejects no smoke 
and no flash. 

As a field piece, as an antitank gun, or as an antiaircraft 
weapon, the electric gun, if it lives up to its paper indications, 
would revolutionize our armaments, on land, sea. or in the air. 

With radar being constantly improved, we may get a com- 
bined weapon that will detect the target, make automatic range 
computations, proper elevations, and fire. Such a weapon would 
be a silent sentry, never sleeping. 

Leonarp J. GRASSMAN. 
7 4% 4 
Shootin’ as it Comes Naturally 

The Army's Enlisted Career Plan as reported in the Sep- 
tember JourNAL prompts me to suggest that the Infantry “As- 
sault Trooper” ought to have some improvements in his training 
over that received by the well trained infantryman in the recent 
war. One thing that comes to mind is the use of the rifle and 
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carbine. Men were trained in accurate shooting 0\ 0; kno. 
and partially known ranges. Most of the shooting Sete 
was from positions in which the soldier had be: arefulk 
trained. The time required to get into these posit ads 
carefully sight and squeeze his shot off was often long for 
practical use at ranges of less than two hundred . 
men were shown a halfhearted demonstration in sho. :ino Fone 
the hip with the rifle or carbine. It seems to me that the m. 
mendous quantities of small-arms ammunition tha: mug |, 
surplus, and are now deteriorating could be well pur into ys 
by giving the infantryman practice in shooting at short ts 
trom the hip. | mean ranges up to a hundred yards. A man po, 
mally moves with the rifle at port. For rapid action the bes, he 
can do is use the standing position. According to present meth 
ods of training, by the time he gets his rifle up and sights hy 
has lost a lot of time. I don’t like the prone position becauy ' 


has been shown that once a man gets down on the ground \y 
stays there, if not from a sense of safety then just from phair 
laziness. Another article [by Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 
brought out the low actual rate of fire of supposedly well trained 
outfits. | do not think that all of the low rate of fire is due » 
lack of aggressiveness on the part of the individual. A map’ 
training gives him a mental block: he thinks he should sho 
from one of the prescribed positions in the prescribed manne; 
He feels that it is not worth all that trouble and doesn’t fire » 
all. We should train him to shoot from a casual position and 
train him to know his weapon so well that he can shoot at ; 
sound in the dark. We have a lot of ammunition. Let's use }: 
SamuE I. Hyman 
g 7 7 

Communications for Defense 

The phrase is prefaced with the word “if” but in all quanes 
there is talk of and preparation for another war. In this preps 
ration, we hear and read of all the new developments in th: 
implements of warfare—supersonic planes and guided missiles 
more powerful atomic bombs, recoilless artillery and_ rocker 
guns, more uses for radar and proximity fuzes and many other 
developments. 

The use of these weapons will outmode the methods of war 
fare which were used in World War II as those of World War 
I were outmoded. We talk of plans for defense against attack 
and of retaliation following an attack. However there appears 
to be no plan or study made for either the improvement of pres 
ent communications or the development of new communic: 
tions to meet the needs of atomic warfare. 

In my article on “Combat Communications” in the Septem 
ber 1946 issue of this publication, I stressed the importance and 
use of communications under various conditions of combo! 
whereby the commander could control his unit. It is, of cours 
an established fact that control of a unit is obtained by adequate 
communication and by that means only. This is nothing nev 
to those who have served in combat. 

Let us look at what might happen in case of an attack on ou! 
country. Various views have been expressed as to the results 
which might be expected of an atomic bomb or guided missil 
attack. These range from complete destruction of the United 
States by two atomic bombs to the destruction of our majo! 
cities in twenty-four hours. Of course if it is the former then we 
need not concern ourselves with communications as there woul’ 
be no need of any. In the latter event there would be some hope 
of retaliation provided our communications could be est ablished 
and maintained. 

In World War II, every combat commander from compa?’ 
commander on up demanded a telephone at his elbow This 
telephone, with few exceptions, was connected by wir: through 
a switchboard and a network of wire links to various unit com 
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will be destroyed in the first twenty- four hours? 


1..;] 
made dally. 


ughout the theater. The same demand for tele 
was made, not only in the combat zone, but also 
th the communication zone and the zone of the 
success of all operations was dependent upon 
communication. Various supplemental means of 
n were available at all times but their use was 
esent time, the communications throughout the na 
pendent upon the elaborate wire networks of com 
nmunication companies, or leased wire lines from 


companies. These are supplemented to some extent 


}y radio communication. What will happen to this network of 


n case an atomic bomb or guided missile attack is 
this country? What will happen to our radio circuits 
dependent upon large massive structures, the ter 
which are placed in chose large cities which probably 
They will be 
soved and no information can be transmitted either to direct 
ible retaliation or to warn more fortunate localities of the 
‘rection and extent of the attack. 

lt is true that developments in communications are being 
They include multi-channel telephone circuits 
new carrier systems which depend upon physical circuits 
They include multi-channel circuits 
e modulation on micro-wave radio circuits which de 


tne prope age ition. 


end upon a line of sight beam from tall structures supporting 


aborate lenses, for their propagation. They include television, 
elephoto and facsimile circuits, all of which use either the 
| circuits or micro-wave beams for propagation. But all 
i these could be quickly disrupted and destroyed by future 
rfare missiles. 
We must develop something that cannot be disrupted and 
estroyed by the first blow from an enemy. This may sound im 
ctical and impossible, but when one’s existence depends 
pon his ingenuity, there usually is a way. It must be remem 
red that some of the present actualities were dreams of Buck 
We cannot wait for an 
ick before dev elopment of these means. 
\ hat can be done? That will be determined by extensive 
tudy and research. There may be possibilities in development 
communications which will use as a means of propagation 
atural resources that may be altered but not destroyed. These 
pclude the earth’s surface and the air surrounding the earth. 
e present means of transmission through the air requires 
nan mS structures which are subject to destruction. The 
th’s surface can be changed but not destroyed. This appears 
» provide a propagation path which could be used provided the 
rethod of establishing the ground wave is such as to preclude 
he use of man-made structures high above the ground. Other 
sibilities may emerge once study on the problem | gets under 


\ 


\ogers comic strips twenty years ago. 


In addition to means of propagation of communication sig 
uls, it will be necessary to either develop new methods of pro 
ling the signal wave or to adapt those now in use to the new 
equireraents. These developments should include not only the 
cans for use in stable situations but developments for combat 

ops which will meet the need imposed upon them by other 

i welapmes nts. 

Let us not forget an important element in national defense 
ginst future warfare is communications and our efforts 
brected along that path. 

Lreurenant Cotoner Ravpn E. WILLey, 
Signal Corps Reserve. 
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Initiative vs Credit 





Initiative” in the Oc 
The author makes the sharp point 
that tack of initiative in a subordinate may | 
perior has restricted his initiative. 


[hat was an excellent Cerebration on 
tober INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
xe because his su 
gut the author fails to point 
out that the subordinate must be sure that he himself is not 
partly responsible for this restriction of his initiative. 

lo properly examine this point we must accept the basic fact 
that the normal human being is interested in getting credit for 
what he does, and this includes superiors as well as juniors 

which is directly concerned with how superiors react to any 
show of initiative on the part of subordinates. 

Suppose that Lieutenant Yessir does a fine job of fixing up 
the mess hall of Company J, and suppose further that when 
favorable comments are made Lieutenant Yessir takes the bows 
Not only that, but he discusses the matter around and about 
until people begin to get the idea that maybe Lieutenant Yessir 
is back of a lot of other improvements in C ompany J—and that 
it's fortunate for Captain Stifle that he has a lieutenant so full 
ot initiative. 

Now Captain Stifle, being human also, may not feel enthusi 
about the world in general—and his battalion commander 
in particular—getting the idea that Yessir and not Stifle is the 
brains of Company J. If by chance Lieutenant Yessir 
working on orders from Captain Stifle to 
up the mess hall” 


astic 


was 
‘do something to fix 
then there is a real question as to who was 
Yessir or Stifle. 
some reason for the captain to look askance at future efforts of 
his lieutenant to 


showing the initiative, Thus there begins to be 
“show initiative.” 

Now | am by no means saying that a commander should steal 
credit from his junior—but I am saying that wher a junior does 
a good job, the junior has received credit for it when his im 
The subordinate 


mediate senior sees that job. should not go 


about claiming credit—for to do so may well, and with some 
reason, make his immediate superior leery of future displays 
of “initiative.” 

When a staff ofhcer does a good job, much of the 


should quite naturally go to the commander. 


credit 
The young man 
is supposed to be working for his commander. Of course a part 
of leadership is giving credit where credit is due—but the sub 
ordinate may raise the point whether his is showing soldierly 
initiative—or just trying to grind his own ax in public, 

Now I am not implying that the author of ‘ 
guilty of claiming credit—by no means. 
the point that these little matters of 
initiative” 


‘Initiative’ was 
But I do want to make 
“initiative” “stifled 
“claiming credit” 


or of 
are very often tied in with and 
with human nature. 
, that “credit” 
y connected. Maybe so 

theoretically. to remember that even the 
finest soldier, inspired by the highest selfless sense of duty, still 
feels the pull of human nature—and may, 
realizing it, give way to the pull. 

Anyway, before you discard the idea, think it over. Or, bet 

ter yet, use the thought as the basis of some honest introspec 
tion the next time vour initiative feels stifled. 


There will be those who say I am off base here 


and “initiative” should be in no way 


jut its a good idea 


perhaps without 


The pure theoretical idealists will no doubt shout back at me, 
3ut that’s not right—it ought never be that way!” True, my 
friends, but in this little essay 1 am trying to find what the 
facts of life really are—not what they should be in a military 
millennium where human nature has been eliminated. 
RIposte. 
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Mind and Body—Peace and War 


PSYCHOLOGY IN LIVING. By Wen 
dell White 


ae 
93 Pages 


The Macmillan Company. 
Index; $2.95. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RUMOR. By 
Gordon W 
Henry Holt and Company 
Index: Illustrated: $3.50 


\llport and Leo Postman 


247 Pages 


MANAGING MEN By Dr. Samuel 
Henry Krai ics The \ B. Hirschfeld 
Press. 194 Pages 


PSYCHIATRY FOR EVERYMAN. By 
J. A. C. Brown. The Philosophical Li 


Ss) (0) 


brary 24 Page S Index; $3.00 

NEW FIELDS OF PSYCHIATRY. By 
David M. Levy, M.D. W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc. 171 Pages; Index; 


. ) _ 


MIND AND BODY 
\epicrni By Dr. Flanders Dunbar. 
Random Hous 263 


€2 57) 


PsYCHOSOMATK 


Pages; Index; 


MEDICINE FOR MODERNS. By Frank 


G. Slaughter, M.D. Julian Messner, 
Inc. 246 Pages; Index; $3.50 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
Steincrohn, M.D 
191 Pages; $2.50 


sy Peter a 
Doubleday & Co. 


THE REACH OF THE MIND. By J. B 
Rhine. William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
234 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


NATIONS AND PEACE. By IL. A. Rich 
ards. Simon and Schuster. 159 Pages; 


Illustrated; $2.00 


More and more people are deciding they 
about the human 
mind, including their own. It is the human 


want to know more 


mind that makes wars, and perhaps we 
haven't started too late to find out about it. 

When we do have war the strength, 
ability and endurance of the mind is what 
determines the outcome. For it is the mind 
that makes the leader and drives the body 


on. And if military men find out enough 
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about the human mind, they may know 
someday why only a fraction of the men in 
most armies have guts enough to fight. Ac 
cording to nearly all experienced combat 
leaders I’ve talked with about it, and ac 
cording to the carefully acquired and re 
corded eV idence of Colonel S. | . A. Mar 
shall in Men Against Fire, only one Ameri 
can combat soldier in four or five did any 
real fighting in the battles of World War 
Il. The only course that will ever lead us 
to the reasons is one of obtaining a deeper 
knowledge of the mind. 

It is the same course that may teach us 
how to raise the fighting ratio—which is 
likely to make the difference if ever we 
must fight again. 

Ten of these eleven books deal with 
the mind, and the body as influenced by 
the mind. The eleventh is an attempt to 
reach into the mind as simply as possible 
to say how peace could be permanent. 

Psychology In Living is an attempt at 
an applied psychology of life. Dr. White 
has something to say about most conscious 
human activities but leaves it to his read 
ers to fit themselves into the particular 
types and applications he discusses. His 
non-technical but his 
style is simply not interesting. And there 
is for me too much of the feeling that 
psychology is composed of tricks and meth- 
ods that can be applied to solve the prob 


explanations are 


lems of life without particular insight. 
Quite different is Allport and Postman’s 
[he Psychology of Rumor. It is a thor- 
oughly scientific study of a human tend- 
ency to believe in and spread untruths and 
to distort truth in passing it on, which has 
high military importance. It is also a piece 
of excellent writing, with terms and de- 
velopments clearly and readably explained. 
The opening chapter deals with war 
rumors and the next with the laws of 
rumor and what makes people pass them 
on. There are several chapters on most 
interesting experiments with rumor and 
the analysis of rumor, and one long sec- 
tion on the significance of rumor to society. 
I recommend this basic study for close at- 
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tention by military leaders. 

Major Kraines, a psychiatrist of & 
war, experience in preventi\ 
wrote Managing Men “for the unit = con 
both commissioned and noncommissio; | 
He expresses the belief that a platoon mitt 
mander can develop in his men the six » 
mary qualities of a soldier: determi; 
to exert every effort to defeat the 
ability to work in a team, technical 
physical efhciency, discipline, courag 
battle and emotional stability. This : 
leader can do, Major Kraines insists 
studying the personality of his 
centering his efforts upon molding t 
who need it. He soundly emphasizes ' 
fact: “Men are not born self-disciy 
decent and understanding. Men are » 
that way by circumstances and their 
thinking. Where circumstances a1 
and men _ unthinking, then selfish 
willfulness, fearfulness and _intoleran 
come to the fore. The reverse is als 

The soldier’s personality 

changed in the Army. 2 

With many case histories included, t , 
author goes on to tell leaders how they ai. 
apply preventive psychiatry. His book 
sincere and valuable job, one that is ! 
needed. It has value not only for lead) ) 


only wish the author had found it poss pe 
to simplify his language a little more, ug, OL 
certainly the book as it stands will 
much help to all young commanders 
sufficient education and _ intelligence Gj py. | 
learn the psychiatric score. General \\ 
liam C. Menninger, the Amys “a, 
ranking psychiatrist in World War 
gives this book his warm recommendatio! 

Psychiatry for Everyman, by Dr. | 
C. Brown, is a somewhat rambling 
rather brief but readable rev 
subject by an English psychiatrist 
much attention to the different schoo = 
psychoanalysis. There are r 
maries for the laymen. New /ield . 
Psychiatry, by Dr. David M. Levy ee 
cause it is a concise and lucid ission , 
the rapidly extending applica 
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iminology, social work, edu 
trv, the armed services, and 


: s. The extension would be 
‘ there were more men trained 
a available. The last fifty 
book deal with a case study 
oe psychiatry, that of a German 
med Stang, a man of superior 
who was helped by psychiatry 
senuinely new outlook on the 

facts like those of this case 

oh n to give substance to the hope 
that t ental sciences may find the way 


rs. This book is one of exciting 


tact leas. 


Vi id Body: Psychosomatic Medi 
cin )r. Flander Dunbar; Medicine for 
Mode The New Science of Psychoso- 
matic dicine, by Dr. Frank G. Slaugh 

ligh Blood Pressure, by Dr. Peter 

Steincron, all deal to some extent with 

@ ohvs lls and their mental causes. Psy- 
ch somatic medicine is not exactly a new 


It is rather the term under which 
medical doctors and mental doctors are 
their knowledge and efforts. 
Everv honest medico has long since ad 


scence 


combining 


mitted that there was little his pills or 


nostrums or other treatments could do for 
half the people who came to his office, 
however complaining those patients were 
1 however ill they felt. Psychiatry 
learned what the matter was and all alert 
medicos knew it. But many a medico 
lacked the nerve to refer a patient to a psy- 
chiatrist because it would insult him and 
likely alarm him to do so. But now there 
isa big new word “psychosomatic” which 
only means “mind and body”—in Greek, I 
believe. And more and more medical men 
are deciding, under the protection of this 
good resounding word, to extend their bed- 
side and other sympathetic manner, which 
was but homely and elemental psychiatry 
in the first place, to something more thor 
ugh and scientific. And apparently psy- 
chiatrists, too, are finding the word of use. 
Dr. Dunbar is an accomplished psy- 
chiatrist. Her book, which is free of tech 
nical jargon, is fascinating for its numerous 
case histories which she works skillfully 
into her text. People read case histories 
looking for parallels to themselves which 
re often there to be found. It seems to 
me that Mind and Body is the best recent 
book in explanation of the mind’s effect 
upon the body in causing illness. I’m no 
expert, but at times it seems to me that 
Dr. Dunbar goes further in attributing 
serious common illness to mental causes 
than the present state of psychiatry war- 
rants. But this is a small criticism to set 
against this excellent and 
book 

In Medicine for Moderns, Dr. Slaugh- 
t covers similar ground in a friendly but 
not particularly well written manner. His 
took contains a somewhat more extensive 
eport on the present state of medicine 
than Dr. Dunbar’s. High Blood Pressure, 
*y Dr. Steincron, is of all these books, that 
ot the simplest and clearest style. It is a 


informative 
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fine job of simplification and it is directed 
squarely at the person troubled by high 
blood pressure, giving him the best advice 
the doctors know to date and giving it to 
him cheerfully. High blood pressure ap 
pears to be largely of mental origin, and 
that is why Dr. Steincron spends so much 
of his space in advice about the patient's 
frame of mind toward his trouble. 

Now we jump a long way, some will 
feel, when we turn to consider Dr. J. B. 
Rhine’s Reach of the Mind. 
not so far. 


But maybe 
Dr. Rhine has found extensive 
scientific proof from controlled experiment 
which seems to show that telepathy is a 
fact, that clairvoyance or foretelling future 
things is a fact, and that the mind can 
even exercise a degree of influence over 
physical objects without the exercise of 
any known physical power. 

The chance that anyone can tell what 
25 successive cards are which he 
touches 


never 
or sees, or what 25 successive 
cards are going to be which neither he nor 
anyone else has touched or seen yet and 
which he touch or see—the 
chance that either of these things will just 
happen is 59,604,643,775,390,625 to 1. 
CYou may check my multiplication if you 
wish; it’s actually a bet about that long. 
But not only have successive runs of 25 
been made a number of separate times but 
averages of 18 successful shots out of 25 
have been made over a number of card 
naming tests, and the chance odds here are 
also such as to prove beyond doubt that it 
could not simply have happened. 

I think Dr. Rhine has now accumu 
lated so much evidence, after his many 
years of experiment, that he should be fur 
nished the means to set up every possible 
type of experiment to chase down further 
what he has so far found. It could have 
the highest political and military impor 
tance, even if it turned out that only cer 
tain people under certain conditions had 
a limited ability to exercise powers of sight 
and foresight and physical influence that 
follow no laws of science known at pres 
ent. 


never does 


Dr. Rhine includes an earnest chapter 
in Reach of the Mind on what could hap 
pen if these things came true. You can 
keep right on for a long time imagining 
what the world would then be like. 

This survey of books on the mind ends 
with Nations at War by the rated semanti 
cist, I. A. Richards. It is an attempt through 
a combination of brief Basic English cap 
tions and simpie drawing to show how 
men’s ideas are the cause of war, how wars 
of ideas open the way to military wars, and 
what changes of ideas might bring the end 
of wars—chiefly acceptance of the idea of 
world government by America. The text 
of this book is very effective but the draw 
ings, in my opinion, are by no means as 
good as the text. A hundred million copies 
of it in Russian might be especially help 
ful. 

As I see it, such books as most of these 
are what we need more of. Especially do 





we need simple books that carry such in 


formation in every possible way 


comic-type books to spell it out in the very 
simplest fashion. I 


even 


bought my\ 
cave yet, and I’m not so sure I might be 
needing it when I see the increasing at 
tention we are giving to the human mind. 
I think enough of the present world to 
wish that this growth of interest is only a 
beginning and that we shall see very soon 
the most extensive and intensive research 


into this chief field ot hope. G.V. 


haven't 


German Atomic Research 


ALSOS. By Samuel A. Goudsmit. Henry 
Shuman, New York. 


Publisher, 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 


SO 


In the spring of 1945 I was in a West 
Coast area immediate 
orders to the Pacific. There came a tel: 
phone call from Washington and in thirty 
six hours I was in the European head 
quarters of the Alsos Mission equipped 
with a jeep and a driver and authority 
pick up documents, scientific equipment 


Staging expecting 


and German scientists and to remove them 
to Paris, London, or Washington. That is 
how the ultra-top-secret mission functioned 
which searched for Germany's nuclear 
physicists and atomic energy installations 
and which Dr. Goudsmit has described so 
lucidly. 

It is well told, this story of the American 
scientists who sometimes got ahead of the 
combat troops in their zeal to capture un 
damaged by enemy or Allied troops the re 
search centers and research personnel of 
German war industry. Atomic energy was 
only one of their many targets. 

Dr. Goudsmit was a citizen of The 
Netherlands and was educated in 
pean institutions of 


Euro 
learning before he 
came to the United States to teach physics 
at the University of Michigan. He was 
personally acquainted with the physicists 
whose trails he followed in war-torn Ger 
many until he had them all safely in cus 
tody. It was anti-climactical to find that 
the German scientists whose original re 
search had served as a basis for the Ameri 
can production of the atomic bomb, had 
themselves made only a little progress to 
ward their goal. 

Dr. Goudsmit’s book is interesting alike 
to scientists and to lay readers. It is easy 
reading, well organized, and full of humor 
ous incidents that grew out of the comic 
opera conflicts between the civilian scien 
tists with their unlimited authority and 
the uninitiated military personnel who got 
in the way of the scientists. 

The author pays a well deserved tribute 
to Col. Boris Pash, Alsos’ military head 
who started ferreting out the secrets of 
Axis war science when the Allies invaded 
Italy. Utterly fearless and apparently in 
capable of fatigue, this former football 
coach had a genius for inspiring, and co 
ordinating the 
teams of 


activities of, his 
ofhcers, 


mixed 


civilians and enlisted 


men. 


Dr. Goudsmit’s book is limited for the 
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The first volume of the 


Army's big official history! 


Organization Of Ground 
Combat Troops 


Here is the story of how we built 
our ground forces for combat in 
World War II. It is the story of 
the immense problems solved by 
General Lesley J]. McNair and his 
staff and successors from 1940 
through 1945. 


In it you will find complete ac- 
counts of — 
The development of GHQ and how 
it became AGF 
The birth, growth and decline of the 
Armored Force 
How Antitank units become Tank 
Destroyers 
Army Amphibious Training 
The development of airborne troops 


The manpower crises of 1942, 1943, 
1944 and 1945 

The story behind tables of organi- 
zation and equipment. 


And the reasons for hundreds of 
things that you wondered about 
during the war. 
516 pages. 
Lots of charts, tables and 


photographs. 
$3.25 





COMBAT INFANTRY 
BADGE 


A miniature of the combat infan- 
try badge for wear in the lapel can 
be obtaind from the Infantry Jour- 
nal by qualified soldiers and vet- 
erans. Write for a special applica- 
tion blank. 
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most part to Alsos’ search for German 
physicists. The book ought to be volume 
I of a three-volume series. The second 
volume would deal with the vast amount 
of technical knowledge which the scien- 
tists of Alsos and related Army and Navy 
agencies have brought back from Ger- 
many and which is being channeled 
through the Department of Commerce out 
to American industry. This volume would 
describe the efforts of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Department of Commerce, and 
other Federal agencies to bring to the 
United States the civil engineer who de- 
signed Germany’s superb highway system, 
one of the world’s foremost economic 
entomologists, a woman mathematician 
with an international reputation, a refriger- 
ation engineer who is recognized as one 
of the world’s best refrigeration engineers, 
and hundreds of other German scientists 
whose services are desired by American in- 
dustry and educational institutions, and 
whose scientific ability would be of im- 
measurable value to the United States. 
This volume would tell how government 
red tape and archaic immigration regula- 
tions completely frustrated the program so 
that not a single German scientist was 
brought back to work on civilian projects. 

Volume III of the series would tell of 
the remarkable progress made in the field 
of jet bombing, guided missiles, wind tun- 
nel research, night-firing with infrared 
instruments, and other military research 
carried on by the Army with the help of 
German scientists working for the Armed 
Services in the United States. Volume III 
would be a slender booklet, however, be- 
cause most of this military research is 
classified secret or top secret.—Cor. Pres- 
rey W. MeLrTon. 


Atomics and Rockets 


ATOMICS FOR THE MILLIONS. By 
Dr. Maxwell Leigh Eidinoff and Hyman 
Ruchlis, with an introduction by Dr. 
Harold Urey. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 281 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


ELEMENTARY NUCLEAR THEORY. 
By H. A. Bethe. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 147 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


THE COMING AGE OF ROCKET 
POWER. By G. Edward Pendray. Har- 
per & Brothers. 255 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $3.50. 


Dr. Harold Urey, in his introduction to 
Atomics For the Millions speaks of it as a 
“semi-popular account.” I suppose he im- 
plies that it might have been possible to 
explain atomics more simply and perhaps 
it would have been. But this, as he goes 
on to say, is a non-technical and complete 
account—as full as the reader who is not a 
scientist needs. It is well written and the 
main developments are clearly illustrated 
with informal line drawings. It ends with 
a chapter on the future in which we are 
told that there is most probably no defense 
against an atomic attack, that we can 





hardly go underground, and ¢! 
business is a problem for «very 
American. The fear psycho) 


XPress 
in this section seems to me e» meh as 
simistic. I think we need a tough-mina 
attitude toward the world’s greatest: »,.1 
lem. 

The thought of going undereround 5, 
example. Have we been into it dee 


enough to say for sure it might not ca. 
our civilization if war did con Is iy 
certain that the spread of a” 
threat will reduce us to lives of fear? Hy, 
we ever begun the job of finding wher». 
aggression cannot be forestalled by po, 
military means with military power behins 
them? We have a long way to go ay) 
we'd better start going there much faye. 
before we need to admit that the world ; 
nearing its end, or that civilization js 

Elementary Nuclear Theory is a mat}: 
matical textbook on the fundamental + 
ory of nuclear physics—an_introducton 
text which treats only selected topics 
the subject entirely from an empirical gp 
proach. Higher mathematics is involyed 
but nothing particularly abstrus: 

The Coming Age of Rocket Power js a 
enlarged and revised edition of this stand 
ard book of 1945 by the assistant to th 
President of Westinghouse, who was aj 
a founder of the American Rocket Socier 
This 1947 edition contains an added chap 
ter on pilotless aircraft and guided mis 
siles. Mr. Pendray presents the main fac: 
clearly and authoritatively and wan 
against our expecting a bargain-rate excur 
sion to the moon day after tomorrow 


—G.V. 
The Nazi Enemy Lives 
THE HIDDEN DAMAGE. By Jame 


Stern. Harcourt, Brace & Compan 
406 Pages; $4.00. 


In the early summer of 1945, James 
Stern, author, translator and world tray 
eler, returned to Europe and German 
where he had lived briefly while a young 
man. As a “Bombing Analyst” for th 
U.S. War Department, Mr. Stern was : 
member of a seven-man team which tra 
elled through Bavaria, interviewing Ger 
mans, probing into their attitudes, attemp' 
ing to reconstruct their actions and em 
tions during the war. 

The Hidden Damage reports Stern's ex 
periences on this assignment, but it is not 
a straight job of reporting. The book is 2 
mixture of daily diary, family reminis 
cences, interviews, impressions, and docu 
mentary evidence all intermingled 
with dreamy nostalgic pictures of Pans 
England and Germany. Too much spac 
is given to commonplace events. 

Despite these failings, The Hidde 
Damage is worth reading, if for nothing 
more than Stern’s occasional flashes 0 
brilliance, as when he describes his shock 
and horror in finding the Nazi hatrec 
cropping out in an interview with som 
well educated Germans. Then, says Stem 
“. . . having grasped their import . - «| 
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se. stood mentally still, as 
- 10, while daydreaming and 
: \frican farm, I had stopped 
front of a familiar mopani 
trunk, this tree had a large 

_ and out of the corner of 
lav I thought I'd seen some- 
n the mouth of the hole. I 
to look; and there, out of the 
- ts evil eve half-closed, its 
fan : ng in and out—rose the head 
te 1amba, one of the deadliest of 


\s d my breath then, to see the 
rept ereen lightning disappear, I 
now h nv breath in the German room, 
to cate hat more might come . . . and 


stant, while no one spoke or 
moved, | was aware of the shocking sen 
«tion of being in the presence of the Real 
Fnemy and that . . . these people here, just 
} f their education, their superior 
» and knowledge, were the re- 





Senonsible ones. And with this shock came 


iinty that they were still highly 
dangerous, as dangerous as a nest of mam- 
; hibernating in the trunk of a tree.” 

\s one who spent the month of October 
1945 interviewing Germans in Berlin, | 
can testify to the validity of this. The Ger 
mans are a sick nation, victims still of a 
; It is difficult to think or 
deal with them today in terms of American 

leals or attitudes. And allowing them to 
“work out their destiny” as a nation is no 
answer to the problem. They must be re- 
educated, or de-educated, if you prefer. 

\ most cogent argument for this “harsh 
peace” point of view can be found in the 
Sten book. But it is not the author's 
handiwork. Buried in the very end of the 
volume is a speech by the late, un-great 
Heinrich Himmler, SS leader. The cold 
brutal frankness with which this “Fuehrer” 
discussed Nazi plans for world domination 
is worthy of far more prominent treatment. 

Pumip Kevry. 


mass neurosis. 


Warrior King 


FREDERICK THE GREAT: Tue 
Ruter, THE Wrarrer, THE Man. By 
G. P. Gooch. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
376 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


It was Frederick II of Prussia who gave 
shape and soul to the German Army. That 
tact, so well pointed out in Dr. Rosinski’s 
book on the late Wehrmacht, marks this 
king's primary significance to the Ameri 
can soldier. 

Dr. Gooch barely touches on military or- 
ganization or tactics, but concentrates in- 
sead on that curious enigma, Frederick 
umself, the philosopher turned king, the 
lightened child of the Age of Reason 
who was yet so ruthless and unscrupulous, 
who started two world wars—King George's 
and the French and Indian, to give them 
‘heir American labels—and who pretty 
much foreshadowed and thus made _in- 
tvitable the two world wars of our time. 

The paradox of Frederick’s life was that, 
while his was the image in which 1aodern 
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Germany was cast—he was once called 
the Patron Saint of Germany, and not in 
compliment either to himself or to his 
people—the measures which he employed 
to implement his policy of aggressive mili 
tarism were one by one abandoned by 
those who later embraced the identical 
policy. 

Thus, while Frederick the Great fath- 
ered Prussian nationalism, he himself 
wrote and spoke French to the exclusion of 
German; the latter was a tongue in which 
he could neither converse nor write gram 
matically. He insisted that his officers be 
noblemen, and preferred the well-born 
Lithuanian to the bourgeois Prussian. And 
he looked to France as his spiritual home. 
This, obviously, was neither the German 
nationalism of the Kaiser nor the German 
racial and cultural exclusiveness of the 
Nazis. But William II conferred the high 
est Prussian order of nobility on an artist 
who illustrated the life and the military 
uniforms of Frederick’s day, and the Third 
Reich was inaugurated by Hindenburg 
and Hitler in Frederick’s Garrison Church 
at Potsdam. 

The warrior king’s enlightenment has 
been pretty much submerged in Germany, 
these fifteen years or so. It would be com 
forting to believe that his heritage of 
militarism, of aggression, and of ruthless 
ness, has been eradicated from the German 
soil. Comforting, yes—but can we be sure 
it isPp—Cotonet Frepertck BERNAyYsS 
WIENER. 


Theory of Organization 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZA 
TION. By James D. Mooney. Harper 
& Brothers. 217 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Soldiers are peculiarly aware of the im 
portance of morale. Intangible though it 
be, superior morale is one of the most 
potent factors in winning wars. Therefore, 
anything that influences morale is of major 
importance to military men. Morale is pro- 
foundly affected by leadership and organi 
zation. Mr. Mooney writes of the impor 
tant role that organization plays in creating 
morale: 

“When we find one army obviously su 
perior in morale to its adversary, this does 
not mean that the individuals composing 
this army have been more richly endowed 
by their Creator with those fundamental 
virtues of the will and the heart. It sim 
ply means that these men are possessed of 
superior determination and confidence that 
are traceable to tangible causes, and among 
such causes none is more potent than con 
sciousness of membership in a better and 
more efficient organization. In this there 
is nothing peculiar to warfare. In every 
human activity organized efficiency is the 
greater creator and sustainer of organiza- 
tion morale.” 

The science of organization is accord 
ingly of major importance to the military 
profession. Mr. Mooney who heads Willys 
Overland Motors is an industrialist of wide 
experience who served in the Army in the 

















The Hard Way Home 


By Colonel William C. Braly 


Colonel Braly was decorated for ais 
service in the defense of Corregidor, 
and was one of the Americans taken 
prisoner by the Japs in the early days 
of the war. In The Hard Way Home. 
he tells his own story, and the story 
of his American and Allied fellow 
prisoners of war in Jap prison camps 
with vividness and action. Quietly, 
he builds up the whole fabric of life 
in the camps—the brutal, overconfi- 
dent Japanese, the misery and courage 
of American and Allied prisoners, 
the thin thread of bitter 
which runs through the story. 


humor 


The Hard Way Home is something 
more than an arresting story. For the 
men who shared prison life with 
Colonel Braly, the men who appear 
in the book, and in the rosters which 
accompany it—it is an odyssey. For 
all Americans, it is a brutal, enlight- 
ening lesson on the first results of 
“too little and too late.”’ 


$3.50 




















The Life Of A POW 
Under The Japanese 
By Colonel M. V. Fortier 


A sketchbook of prison-camp life, re- 
markable for its restraint, its humor. 
and for its portrayal of hundreds of 
small details of camp life not de- 
scribed anywhere else. 


$3.50 


Order from 
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NEW BOOKS 


HOW TO PLAY 
GIN RUMMY 
By OSWALD JACOBY 
A ranking bridge and poker ex- 
pert explains the fine points of 
America’s most popular card game. 


$2.25 
GRENADINE ETCHING 


By ROBERT RUARK 


A hilarious satire on the histori- 
cal novel. 


$2.75 


HOW TO FIGURE 
THE ODDS 
By OSWALD JACOBY 
A straight-faced study of your 
chances on everything from mak- 
ing seven straight passes to making 
a profit on your life insurance. 


$2.50 
OPERATION VICTORY 


By SIR FRANCIS DE GUINGAND 


Montgomery's Chief of Staff 
writes one of the fairest and most 
interesting books to come out of 
World War II. Recommended read- 


ing. 
$3.75 


LETTERS FROM 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
By JOHN G. WINANT 


A former ambassador to England 
gives us an account of his mission 
in England in the early part of the 


: $3.00 


Order from 
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first World War and in the Navy in the 
second. In this book he has analyzed the 
technique of organization by examining 
the internal structure of such coordinated 
bodies as government, the Catholic Church 
and the Army. He differentiates between 
Administration and Organization by point- 
ing out that “a good job of organizing is a 
necessity antecedent to efficient administra- 
tion.” 

This is one of the rare books dealing 
with the theory of organization and seek- 
ing to develop principles that will facilitate 
a more scientific approach to organizational 
problems. The result is.a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject that would have been 
more useful if the author had used plain 
talk to tell his story instead of the academic 
abstractions that make reading the book a 
difficult task.—D. A. 


The Coming of War 


THIS IS PEARL! Tue Unrrep States 
AND JapAN—1941. By Walter Millis. 
William Morrow & Co. 384 Pages; In- 
dex; $4.00. 


Walter Millis’ recapitulation of the com- 
ing of World War II to the United States 
is a good job of writing—as good as The 
Martial Spirit and other earlier books of 
his. He deals chiefly with the period from 
the fall of 1940 to Pearl Harbor itself and 
perhaps half of the book deals with Pearl 
Harbor in the days just before the attack. 
He arrives at conclusions that the evidence 
available to him brings out clearly, and 
though future evidence may some day 
show that the blame for Pearl Harbor 
might be less widely distributed, this seems 
unlikely. 

This author emphasizes one point in 
particular about our preparations for war 
which hasn't been stressed enough, by any 
means, the “natural assumption that the 
more fiercely the preparations for war were 
pushed forward, the more ready we be- 
came. . . . The truth is that throughout 
1941 the American military establishment 
was to a large extent closed for alterations. 
In the feverish effort to build more ships 
and provide trained crews for them there 
was little chance to bring the ships we had 
to a high pitch of combat efficiency. Amid 
all the appalling problems of raising an 
army of millions, it was difficult to provide 
the few thousands whom we had stationed 
in the menaced outposts with the strength 
and weapons which they needed. . . .” 

All told, this book is a useful and highly 
interesting summary of the vast evidence 
so far accumulated on Pearl Harbor and 
what caused it.—G.V. 


PONTIAC AND THE INDIAN UP- 
RISING. By Howard H. Peckham. 
Princeton University Press. 346 Pages; 
$4.50. 


This is probably the last word on old 
Pontiac, a thorough piece of research well 
presented. In the century or so since Fran- 
cis Parkman wrote The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac a great deal of new information 






has come to light, all of whic! \fy. p, 
ham has used in his version \{, Pel 
ham writes good narrative pr " 
Naval History 
FUNDAMENTALS OF NaA\ \¢. Wap 


FARE. By Lee J. Levert 1 Ms 
millan Company. 488 | Thae 
trated; Index; $5.00. : 
Sitting somewhat uncomforta!,\y beryyecn 
the bygone era of classic nav! strateo. 
and the atomic age, former Command» 
Lee J. Levert, USNR, has written an ; 
teresting and informative volume of {,.. 
and opinion for the general public. Th, 
book is well organized into the followin. 
eleven sections: An Introduction, Histon 
Weapons, Ships, Shore Installations 


Types of Naval Warfare, Encineeriy 
Communications and Control, Staff, Stag 
Problems and the Future. 

Its major flaw lies in the author's jp 
ability to make up his mind whether or po: 
aircraft, guided missiles and the atom 
bomb have made naval warfare, as \ 
knew it in World War II, obsolete. He 
says: “Reduction in the maximum ou 
caliber and elimination of bulky fuels ma 
render large ships unnecessary. Since no 
ship, no matter how well protected, can 
withstand even a single hit or a near hi 
by an atomic bomb, they must be expend 
able.” Later he gives many pages to prov- 
ing “that the battle-carrier (a super-ship 
is suitable, feasible, and acceptable as th. 
ship of the near future.” But stil! further 
on, predicting the end of many-gunned 
ships in the atomic era, he writes, “Speeds 
as high as fifty or even sixty knots ar 
feasible, with nuclear fuels. All this ind 
cates warships displacing between 6,0) 
and 10,000 tons.” Confusing? Yes. 

Another weakness is traceable to th 
breadth and scope of the author’s abilities 
A man of parts and daring, Lee Lever 
came here alone from Finland at the age 
of sixteen. A naval architect and marine 
engineer, he is also an efficiency expert, 4 
student of international law, accounting 
electronics, atomic physics and a member 
of the New York State Bar. He served 
with distinction in the Pacific and is in 
general a strong argument for the type 0! 
society he hopes his book will help pr 
serve. 

With such a diverse background, it \s 
understandable that Mr. Levert’s pros 
might vary between the direct and the 
obtuse and that his level of exposition 
achieves similar peaks and valleys. He can 
be exasperatingly fundamental. Example 
“A gun is composed of a long cylinder, a 
one end of which the propellent powder 
is burned.” On the other hand, he som 
times goes into extreme technicalities % 
in his detailed essays on “explosives, chem 
cal and atomic,” and radar. 

But these flaws need not deter th: reader 
from learning, to a fair extent painless! 
and lucidly, how Lord Nelson won his 
reputation at Aboukir and Trafalgar- 
why the battle of Jutland was incecisive 
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r potentials of rockets and 
- what makes battleships, 
vers and other naval craft 
wal base or blockade is main 
‘ence of logistics—how to 
operation and why Levert 
ns we should have invaded 
- er than the Philippines. 
il Fundamentals of Naval War 
reading . . . but as naval his- 
, naval guide for World War 


.—P KELLY. 

HE FIRST CAPTAIN: Tue Srory 
or Joun Paut Jones. By Gerald W. 
Iohn Coward-McCann, Inc. 312 
Page 50. 

Mr ison, one of the best writers 
mong newspapermen today, gives us a 
horou readable biography of our first 


eat fighter. John Paul Jones, he 
hows us, Was a man of many parts, not 
‘rely a rough, tough sailor. And he tells 
shameful story of Jones’ neglect 
» his own country, how “we never paid 
, penny of his salary for seven years, 
ever gave him his due rank, took his prize 
sonevy away from him, and brought back 
» America in chains part of the crew of 
he Bonhomme Richard. Altogether, John 
Paul Jones had a dramatic and highly varied 
areer and Mr. Johnson does it justice.— 
;.\ 
|\ASTERWORKS OF SCIENCE. Edited 
by John W. Knedler, Jr. Doubleday & 
Company. 638 Pages; $4.00. 


MASTERWORKS OF GOVERNMENT. 
Edited by Leonard Dalton Abbott. Dou 
bleday & Company. 754 Pages; $4.00. 


[he editors of these two books have un 
fertaken a useful and ambitious task of 
bopularization. The classical works in the 
elds of Science and Government have 
been condensed in the two volumes. The 
uthor's own words have been used in 

ry case, but only the most significant 
it of an author’s work has been retained. 
he scientific writers begin with Euclid 
nd end with Einstein, while Plato initi- 
tes the study of government with the 
tncluding extract from Woodrow Wilson. 

These collections offer an opportunity 

gaining at least some familiarity with 

e great thinkers who have influenced 
uman conduct. The chronological ar- 
ngement shows the development of 
sought and knowledge in these fields. 
Nith Alvin Johnson, Robert R. Millikan 
pd Alexander M. Witherspoon as the edi 
® of the Masterworks series, careful 
d ree p and intelligent selection are as- 
ired.—D), A. 


Spectator Sports Review 


{MOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES 
OF TODAY. Tenth Series. By Al 


Hirshberg and Joe McKenney. 382 


Pages; (llustrated; Index. L. C. Page & 
Company, 1947, $3.00. 
This y 


ume maintains the high stand- 
‘set in the previous nine editions. Al- 
st all of the stars whose biographies are 
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included are those who were most missed 
by sports followers during the war years 
when all sports suffered a period of medi- 
ocrity. However, 1946 brought a rejuvena- 
tion which surpassed the golden years of 
sports following 1919. We no longer need 
to witness the antics of young bushers, 
overage major leaguers, and 4-Fs. 

Baseball, of course, gets the greatest 
representation—Harry Brecheen, Dom Di- 
Maggio, Bobby Doerr, Boo Ferris, Johnny 
Hopp, Charlie Keller, Stan Musial, Hal 
Newhouser, Pee Wee Reese, and Enos 
Slaughter. Only two football personali- 
ties qualify for this edition—our own Blan 
chard and Davis. Five other fields are rep 
resented in biographies of Bill Durnan for 
hockey, Herb McKenley for track, Sugar 
Ray Robinson for boxing, Sam Snead for 
golf, and Howard Hughes for flying. 

The final chapter brings us up to date 
on the records of athletes presented in 
previous editions.—N. J. A. 


F.D.R., HIS PERSONAL LETTERS: 
Earty Years. Edited by Elliott Roose 
vent. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 543 
Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. 


Offering excellent family photographs, 
illustrations, and explanatory notes, Earl) 
Years is a study of the environmental and 
educational forces which, up to the age of 
twenty-three, played an extremely impor 
tant part in molding the late President. 
No biographer could better express the 
youthful Franklin Roosevelt than his own 
hand in week-to-week correspondence with 
his mother. Early Years covers seventeen 
years, from the time F.D.R. wrote his first 
brief note at five, until his graduation from 
Harvard. The early childhood letters writ- 
ten at Flyde Park offer his descriptions of 
it and his reactions to its scenery, people, 
and events. Here is developed the strong 
family attachment that lasted throughout 
his life. The correspondence from Groton 
begins to show a marked transition to de- 
tailed and sometimes extremely humorous 
descriptions of school life. Upon gradua- 
tion from Groton young F.D.R. enters 
Harvard, and the letters from there bring 
out the interests to which F.D.R. later de- 
voted his life. His political debates and his 
personal opinions of classmates, who later 
were to be friend or foe, are prevalent 
throughout this correspondence. It is dur- 
ing this period at college that F.D.R. be 
comes engaged. The letter informing his 
mother shows his fervent attachment. He 
writes, . . . “And for you dear Mummy, 
you know that nothing can ever change 
what we have always been and always will 
be to each other—only now you have two 
children to love and to love you . . .” 
Early Years is the first volume in a series 


of three.—A. R. S. 
SWORDS OF PEACE. By Preston Slos- 


son and Grayson Kirk. Foreign Policy 
Association. 64 Pages; Illustrated; $.35. 
Readers lacking background information 
in the postwar problems will here find neat 
and digestible paragraphs concerning the 





NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN PAST 


By ROGER BUTTERFI£LD 





A fascinating prose-and-picture 
survey of American history. 


$10.00 


ALSOS 
By SAMUEL GOUDSMIT 


Goudsmit was head of the mis- 
sion which went into Germany with 
the combat troops to investigate 
the extent of German knowledge 
and experiment in the field of 
atomic energy. 


$3.50 


BOMBER OFFENSIVE 
By SIR ARTHUR HARRIS 


The story of the air bombard- 
ment of Europe—by a ranking Brit- 
ish air commander. 


$2.75 


EUROPEAN COCKPIT 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


The latest and one of the most 
reliable studies of the intricate and 
explosive politics of the Balkans. 


$4.00 


FIRESIDE BOOK OF 
FOLK SONGS 


By MARGARET BRADFORD BONI 
and NORMAN LLOYD 


A colorful round-up of Ameri- 
can folk songs. 


$3.95 


Order from 
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FOR YOURSELF— 


A complete, convenient indoor 
rifle range, and a safe, accurate 
target gun. 


FOR YOUR FAMILY— 


An ideal ‘training aid’ —accu- 
rate shooting and hours of fun. 


FOR YOUR PARTIES— 


An unbeatable crowd-pleaser 
—and a real highlight in the 
game-room—or the living room, 
for that matter. 


FOR ALL YEAR ROUND— 


The perfect gift—lasting, the 
finest kind of sport, invaluable 
training for hand and eye; safe 
for children, more than accurate 
enough for the adult sharp- 
shooter. 


Johnson Indoor Target Gun 
Complete with targets, pellets, 
backstop— 





$15 


Order from 
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problems of disarmament and international 
policing. The authors do not attempt to 
solve the problem. The paths up which 
the peacemakers have searched for “per- 
manent peace,” are briefly set forth in an 
unbiased manner. The authors dispense 
with intricately phrased and scholarly writ- 
ing in favor of simple and direct statements 


of fact.—V. R. 
PATRICK HENRY: Tue Voice oF 


Freepom. By Jacob Axelrad. Random 
House. 299 Pages; $3.75. 


There have been several other lives of 
Patrick Henry written, between 1857 and 
1929, but Mr. Axelrad believes that biogra- 
phers have neglected him and has done 
much in his own book to repair that neg- 
lect. Henry, though a man of action and a 
great talker, left very little in writing to 
help a biographer. Many others did leave 
some account of the fiery Virginia patriot 
and this author appears to have covered 
the sources full in writing his biography. 
It is good going, not heavy writing. 


THE MARSHALL FIELDS. By John 
Tebbel. E. P. Dutton & Company. 320 


Pages; Index; $3.75. 


As a biography of an American fortune, 
this volume is not completely successful; 
there is only a minimum of attention given 
to the political and social background that 
paralleled the amassing of the Marshall 
Field millions, and the author loses himself 
in unorthodox sympathy in portraying the 
role of Marshall Field III. As a study in 
wealth, however, it is an absorbing ac- 
count. Marshall Field I followed the path 
the author has termed “The American 
Way,” from a small New England farm to 
a 150-million-dollar fortune in the Mid- 
dle West with amazing rapidity. He be- 
lieved that money should make more 
money and expanded his single Chicago 
department store into holdings that in- 
cluded real estate, railroads and banks. He 
failed to convince his son to do likewise 
and so provided his grandson with a fa- 
mous and intricate will that would keep his 
estate intact. 

Mr. Tebbel shows how, in devoting 
himself wholly to money, the first Field 
brought tragedy to his family. Field was 
one of America’s foremost merchants, but 
in the end had to defend himself from the 
changing social conditions that denied the 
rights to wealth. The story of Marshall 
Field III is one of controversy. The author 
shows him as a socialite publisher of the 
Chicago Sun and PM, but in this part of 
the book engulfs the reader in a mass of 
evaluations, often biased—V. R. 


REBUILDING THE WORLD ECON- 
OMY. By Norman S. Buchanan and 
Friedrich A. Lutz. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 434 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


The temper of the times favors a con- 
scious policy of control as against reliance 
on automatic correctives. We must not 
wait for understanding in retrospect of to- 
day's events. The international situation 






must be squarely faced toda) 
ent problem is how to crea 


international economic ord t . 
current confusion. The autho: byjlq 
entire discussion around three \\ings y 
cause this problem: trade ar mn 
policy, international investm and 
rency and foreign exchange. Buchan, 
and Lutz have given a factua! and ap 
cal report of the problem in chapter 
12. A program for action is presented ; 
chapter 13 by the Committee on Foreim 
Economic Relations of the Twentieth Cm 
tury Fund. This program for action } 
been compiled by leading economic » 
terests—business, labor, agriculture—as y 
as economic science. They recommen; 


appropriate changes in our tariff procedyy 


and swift and vigorous use of powes » 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Aq 
“The report is written neither from + 
viewpoint nor in the spirit of narrow, » 
tional, materialistic advantages; and in th; 
sense it is not exclusively Americay 
However, the policies recommended ca 
be adopted to their own advantages |y 
people everywhere. The authors realize 
that without the full support of the Unite 
States in this program, all hope of eventus 
international prosperity and peace will k 
negligible. The book is valuable to tk 
student and diplomat of International 4 


fairs.—R. D. 


ESSENTIALS OF MANAGEMENT 
FOR SUPERVISORS. By Charley }! 
Broaded. Harper & Brothers. 239 Pay 
Index; $3.00. 


Although this book was written » 
marily for industrial supervisors, its pr 
occupation with the problems of organi 


value for the thoughtful professional s 

dier. It is simple. and straightforward » 
style, arranged logically, and is well illu 
trated with case histories. Mr. Broadeds 
exposition of the theory and practice @ 
organization and his chapters on person 
leadership are particularly profitable rex 
ing. The need for better leadership ‘us 
been demonstrated repeatedly in the recent 
war. This book will undoubtedly help ie 
reader to become a more effective supe 
visor by explaining the functions of ps0 
ning, organizing, command, contro! 
coordination. Its emphasis on morale si 
gests the sound psychological approach « 
this study made by the author who is Sv 


b 


pervisor of Foreman Training with © 


Union Oil Company.—D. A. 


MEN OF LAW: From Hammunasi " 
Homes. By William Seagle. he Ma 
millan Co. 391 Pages; Index; $5.0 


The author says of Mr. Justice Holme 
after mention of his Civil War service. ' 
simply took no pride in his own sol 
ing.” 

Anyone who has ever read the Juste 
speeches on “Memorial Day,” “Har 
College in the War,” and “Th« Soldier 
Faith,” or whoever saw the old gentleman 
in the ‘evening of his life, stil! wearing ® 
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iP vill close the book right 


WW 
1AN YOU THINK. By 
William Sloane 


58 Pages; $3.50. 


Asso 


curs in California through 
yn type of grass gains the 
a hundred or perhaps a 
s fast as it commonly does 
; ts growth practically any 
ee 1. metal, rocks, any kind 
. grass covers first the North 
tinent and then the rest of 
nite great battles against it. 
f the novel, only a single 
people it carries, including a 
has learned the secret of mak 


stop growing, are left on 


But one blade of grass is already 
Ewing in a crack in the ship’s deck. It 
ry oreat suspense but one that 
musing.—G.V. 
FAR IT PROUDLY. By William 
Shinii Tsuchida. University of Cali 
fornia Press. 147 Pages; $2.75. 
These are letters from a young man in 


niddle of a shooting war to his family 
As letters go, they are ade- 

but not greatly distinguished by a 
f observation and detail, or pro 


snd thought; neither are they illumined 


h the fre and flash of genius. To un- 
sand why they were published at all, 
nust look at the man who wrote them. 
Vill Tsuchida was a medical aid man 
nbat medic, if you will—with the 71st 
ntry Regiment of the 44th Infantry 
sion. He was also a Japanese Ameri 
serving with men who, on December 
41, would very probably have called 
: Jap and meant it. Therein lies the 
ilue of this slim collection of letters, 
they provide the reader with a fine 


bt course in human relations. 


| 


[he men in Will Tsuchida’s company 
pted him for what he was—a compe 
t medic and a brave soldier. There is 
ng in these letters to indicate that 
r writer suffered any discrimination at 
hands of the men whom he served. His 
ng is outspoken and frank in every 
t, since he never expected that the 
gs he wrote would ever find their way 
print, and I have no doubt that any 
ination or slight which he felt 
{have been mentioned. 
nthe fraternity of infantry combat, the 
mate test of a man’s worth is that he 
m his duty as well and as long as he 
\n infantryman will forgive an- 
er soldier almost anything but failure to 
his share of the load. Will Tsuchida 
i his share and a little more; to his 
vas another American GI, in 
inest sense of that term. 
Vhen he left his platoon, the infantry- 
presented him with the coveted Com- 
Infantryman’s Badge, to which he 


les he 
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was entitled by experience if not by regu 
lation, and told him to “wear it proudly.” 
Along with his Combat Badge, Will 
Tsuchida can proudly wear the badge of 
his American citizenship, for he and thou 
sands of other Japanese Americans who 
took up arms for their country are among 
America’s finest citizens.—O. C. S. 


THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE. By 
Raymond K. Graff, Rudolph A. Matern 
and Henry Lionel Williams. Double 
day & Co. 132 Pages; $2.75. 


There is much useful information here 
on the different types of prefabricated 
why not say “pre-built” houses now be 
coming available in some quantity. Since 
houses as commonly known are the last 
item of practically universal use to be made 
by factory methods and we need 20 to 30 
million of them, it seems rather probable 
that prefabrication will replace carpen 
tering and bricklaying in the end. Indeed, 
how long will it be before there is a stan 
dard turn-in value for year-before-last’s 
model? At all events, people are appar 
ently going to buy prefabricated houses 
on a large scale soon, and this book dis 
cusses what they can expect to get.—G.V. 


Books in Brief 
COMBAT SCIENTISTS. By Lincoln R. 


Thiesmeyer and John E. Burchard. 
Edited by Alan T. Waterman. Little, 
Brown & Company. 412 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $5.00. The war experiences 
and scientific achievements of scientists, 
medical men and engineers who helped 


aid the Armed Forces in World War II. 


FISHERY RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Edited by Lionel! 
A. Walford. Public Affairs Press. 134 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $5.00. 


SLAVES OF THE SAMURAI. By W. S. 
Kent Hughes. Oxford University Press. 
296 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. An Aus 
tralian prisoner of war in the hands of 
the Japanese plus the Malayan cam 
paign. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI. 
By Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto. Doubleday 
and Co. 314 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 
How a daughter of feudal Japan, living 
hundreds of years in one generation, 
became a modern American. A reissue. 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1947—Tue O. 
Henry Awarps. Edited by Herschel 
Brickell. Doubleday & Co. 296 Pages; 
$3.00. The twenty-ninth annual col 
lection of stories by American authors 
selected from American magazines and 
representing a cross section of contem 
porary short fiction. 


RUFFED GROUSE. By John Alden 
Knight. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 275 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.50. Hunt- 
ing methods, cover, distribution, seasonal 


fluctuations, clothing, dogs, guns, loads, 
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MEN AGAINST FIRE 


By COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Colonel Marshall who developed 
the method of on-the-spot interviews 
for writing and substantiating military 
history personally observed the dis- 
parity between our claim of military 
strength and the hard facts of com- 
bat—notably he witnessed person- 
ally the evidence that at most only 
25% of the men in combat units did 
any firing of their weapons. 


MEN AGAINST FIRE is an astound- 
ing and startling book. In it he ana- 
lyzes our battle weaknesses and re- 
lates them to the problem of future 
war, weaknesses in use of available 
fire power, in leadership, in our em- 
phasis on training, in our actual tac- 
tics. 


MEN AGAINST FIRE is a book 
which every leader and every soldier 
owes it to himself to read. 


$2.75 


Order from 
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and leads. Habits and life cycle; diet, 
breeding, conservation, predators, and 
historv. 


GUS THE GREAT. By Thomas W. 
Duncan. J. B. Lippincott Company. 703 
Pages; $3.50. Fiction—the central char 
acter is a showman with drive and am 
bition. 


OR FORFEIT FREEDOM. By Robert 
Wood Johnson. Doubleday & Co. 271 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. A program for 
American business with special refer- 
ence to labor relations. 


THE EUROPEAN COCKPIT. By Wil 
liam Henry Chamberlin. The Mac 
millan Company. 330 Pages; Index; 
$4.00. A nation by nation survey of the 
desperate plight of Europe. 


HUNGARY, THE UNWILLING SAT 
ELLITE. By John F. Montgomery. 
The Devin-Adair Company. 281 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $3.00. A study of 
Hungary by the United States envoy 
from 1933-1941. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
IN WORLD WAR IL. By Capt. W. D. 
Puleston, USN, Ret. Yale University 
Press. 310 Pages; Index; $5.00. Modern 
navies can still control the seas. The 
nation that controls the seas will domi 
nate the nation that puts its strength in 
huge armies. 


AMERICAN MIRACLE. By Van Rens 
selaer Sill. The Odyssey Press. 301 
Pages; Illustrated; Appendix; $4.00. 
The miracle of America’s industrial pro 


duction in World War II. 


THE PAGEANT OF JAPANESE HIS- 
TORY. By Marion May Dilts. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 418 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $4.00. An introduc- 
tory history of Japan’s historical and cul- 
tural background. 


FISH AND GAME COOK BOOK. By 
Harry T. Botsford. Cornell Maritime 
Press. 290 Pages; $3.00. Stories and 


recipes. 


GEORGE CRILE, AN AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY. Edited, with sidelights, by Grace 
Crile. J. B. Lippincott Company. 624 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $10.00; Two 
volumes, boxed. 


FLOW TO THE LEAF. By Elizabeth 
Abell. The Macmillan Company. 217 
Pages; $2.75. A novel of the farm 
country of the Middle West. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. By 
Frederick Winslow Taylor. Harper & 
Brothers. 287 Pages; $5.00. Includes 
shop management, principles of scien- 
tific management, and Taylor's testi- 
mony before the Special House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE WEST. 
By Walter F. McCaleb. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 334 Pages; Index; $3.75. How 
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THE WAYWARD PRESSMAN. By A 
J. Liebling. Doubleday & Company 
284 Pages; $2.95. Some of the best of 
Mr. Liebling’s “Wayward Press” attics 
in The New Yorker, plus some added 


material. 


DANGER FROM THE EAST. By Rig. 
ard E. Lauterbach. Harper & Brother 
430 Pages; Index; $3.75. An examine 
tion of Japan, Korea and China op 
cerned with the effect of U.S. policies ig 
those countries since the war's end. 


THEY TAMED THE SKY. By Douglg 
J. Ingells. D. Appleton-Century Com, 
pany. 268 Pages; Illustrated; $3.59, 
How American aviation has come to is 
present station in life. 


GRIERSON ON DOCUMENTARY. 
Edited by Forsyth Hardy, with Amer 
can notes by Richard Griffith and M: 
Losey. Harcourt, Brace & Company 
324 Pages; Index; $3.75. One of th 
leaders of the documentary film moy 
ment offers his observations. 


WHERE I STAND. By Harold E. Sta 
sen. Doubleday & Company. 2§ 
Pages; $2.00. A candidate tells why. 


THE MEANING OF TREASON. 3 
Rebecca West. The Viking Press. 30 
Pages; $3.50. A leading British write 
tells of Britain’s traitors. 


PROPHET IN THE WILDERNESS. 8 
Hermann Hagedorn. The Maecmilla 
Company. 217 Pages; $3.00. The ston 
of Albert Schweitzer, physician, mus 
cian, theologian and missionary. 


THE LAST OF THE PROVINCL 
By Maxwell Geismar. Houghton Mi 
flin Company. 404 Pages; Index; $3.51 
Studies of H. L. Mencken, F. Sot 
Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cathe 
and Sherwood Anderson. 


GOLDEN MULTITUDES. By Fra 
Luther Mott. The Macmillan (om 
pany. 357 Pages; Index; $5.00. Ad 
cussion of best selling books from Wa 
nial times to the present. Includes m 
terial on what makes the best seller s¢ 


THE RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS: ! 
GENTINA, Urucuay, ParacuayY. 
Betty de Sherbinin. Coward-McGam 
Inc. 276 Pages; Index; $4.‘ 
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